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“ONLY LIVE FISH CAN SWIM UP STREAM.” 


It was in the Manager’s office of a very large concern in 
Vermont that my eyes first fell upon the striking motto 
which is the subject of this little article. It was done in ham- 
mered brass, a work of skill and beauty, carefully wrought 
and most neatly finished. There it hung to give its message 
to every laggard or indifferent workman who came to do busi- 
ness in that office. Its effect was electric and caused one to 
stand straighter and firmer. Only a motto done in brass, 
but giving a message that men truly need to appreciate— 
“Only the live fish can swim up stream.” 

Any one acquainted with the swift flowing streams of 
the beautiful Green Mountain State can appreciate the motto 
more fully. The way the live fish works up those rapid 
streams is a standing wonder to many who may not know 
the manners and methods of the active fish that make those 
streams most interesting. | 

There is nothing of special interest in going down such 
a stream, even a dead fish can do that. It means only 
drifting upon the current—dashed and torn by the rocks in 
the rapids, hooked and snagged by driftwood and fallen tree, 
useless, helpless, and uninteresting. 

But to go up stream,—that is a matter of glorious life,— 
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working against the current, meeting the law of gravity with 
a conquering law of life—sometimes swerved but never 
turned, spurned the pressure of the stream; working against 
the adversities; making for a goal nearer the source of the 
flowing waters; on to the eternal springs in the everlasting 
hills. 

It is not hard to see the application of this motto to 
ordinary life. No soul lives who does not work against cur- 
rents and rapids. It is only the live soul that can go against 
the tides and torrents of the days; alive physically, having the 
consciousness of Browning’s secret of joyous living when he 
sings: 


“Does your life become distasteful? 
My Life did and does smack sweet. 
Was your youth of pleasures wasteful? 
Mine I saved and hold complete.” 


Obeying every physical law, guarding every sacred part 
of the body—the temple of the spirit; alive in every nerve 
and fibre, convincing and compelling in step and manner; 
physically alive to go up the stream of life; mentally and 
spiritually alive; keen to feel the world’s best emotions; 
sure of catching the world’s best thoughts; able to think 
on a high plane in a healthy manner; controlling the spirit 
by will and heart; spiritually alive that the soul may not be 
denied its rightful communion with the Loving Father, God; 
having power to dwell in the world of unseen spiritual reali- 
ties; touched by the glory of every sunset; moved by the 
mystical charms of music; traversing wide areas of soul 
life and love in the green fields of abiding literature; pos- 
sessing a capacity for friendship; able to apply the energies 
of the will to the difficult tasks of life; simple as a child in 
obedience to God, but moving like a giant under the magic 
impulses of a great soul life; not content to moan and drift; 
not torn and killed by the unresisted current, but inspired 
and controlled by the everlasting truth that “Only the live 
fish can swim up stream.” 

REV. ALLEN A. STOCKDALE. 
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KNOW THYSELF. 


{Address given by President Henry Lawrence Southwick at the 


opening of College, Sept. 28, 1909.) 


As President I welcome you today, friends old and new. 
As a teacher, and in behalf of my fellow teachers, I conse- 
crate myseli anew to serve you with all that in me lies. 

Most of you have come here to learn to influence others 
through the spoken word, as orators, or as interpreters of 
the printed marks upon paper through which the humanest, 
wittiest, sweetest, mightiest, of mankind have tried to make 
known what God and man, life and love, and work, mean 
to them. Many of you have come that you in turn may 
teach others. 

On this opening day we tell you that truth which your 
ever-widening horizon will make plain—that you have en- 
tered not upon an accomplishment, an embellishment of life, 
but upon the most vital and profound of all studies—the study 
of Expression. And this is true, first, because to express 
what God has revealed through the senses and through the 
soul is the whole of divine obedience; second, because your 
influence upon others is limited strictly to what you know 
and feel and are.’ Hence the study means the developn:ent 
of your personality with all that that implies. We impress 
what we express, and express only as we have been impressed. 
And the genius is he whose capacity of preception and ap- 
preciation is so mighty that what he receives overflows his 
being and*forces expression. “ 

Correct technique may be taught to you and will 
be. Channels of expression may be opened and cleared of 
obstruction. Voice may be trained and the body made a 
more responsive instrument. But if no more be done what 
does all this signify? These things would make you reveal 
more clearly and fully—what? Perhaps vacuity. ‘The study 
of expression means not only an acquired facility in execu- 
tion, but growth unlimited in knowing, feeling, being. 

And this is the doctrine of Emerson College, and has 
been through nearly thirty years of history. She has sent 
out her hundreds of successful graduates and raised the 
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standing of the study of expression in this country because 
she has stood firmly upon this platform. ‘/She has been inter- 
ested in the sources of power, rather than its mere manifesta- 
tions—in the development of the potential in the student 
himself instead of setting patterns for him to copy or train- 
ing him to perform tricks. She knows she is dealing with 
souls, not sounding boards—dealing with possibilities for 
growth and service perhaps undreamed of by their possessors:’ 

Through all the years friends and strangers who have 
come into touch with our work have asked, “Why do you 
call Emerson a ‘college of oratory?” We call it a college of 
oratory because it is such—because students are fitted for 
platform or classroom. “But,” persists the objector, “your 
name limits you and misrepresents your work for Emerson 
in a school of life.’ And our answer is that our name does 
not misrepresent, though it expresses but a part of the truth. 
Emerson is a school of oratory, and it is chiefly because a 
large percentage of our population associates the study of 
elocution with a somewhat superficial embellishment and 
does not realize that a real school of oratory ought to be a 
school of life, that its title seems a limitation to those who 
know what we are doing here. 

Nor is this the only reason why many feel our name to 
be misrepresentative. It is because they see that Emerson 
discovers the pupil to himself, unlocks his secret of useful- 
ness, develops his latent capacities toward whatever service 
they may tend, helps him to live well and to die well, that 
they feel a word of greater content should be found to stand 
for what Emerson does and is. Her work is not to simulate 
power, but to develop it systematically, scientifically, peda- 
gogically. And she gives to the pupil fuel—right bodily exer- 
cise, science, literature, art,—to convert into power. She 
gives the fuel which supplies physical energy, brain activity, 
emotional sensitiveness, spiritual perception and grasp. She 
knows that growth in artistic expression meats growth in 
artistic impression, that art is the creature, the artist the 
creator, and that one’s art can never rise higher than him- 
self. 

But if this is the work of the College what is that of the 
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student himself? No gardener ever grew a plant. The plant 
grows. No student was ever educated. No teacher or insti- 
tution, whatever the claims made, ever educated a single hu- 
man being. He educates himself. The teacher-gardener gives 
the right soil into which he may strike his roots deep. He 
gives the trellis of help, the free air of opportunity, pours the 
water of inspiration; he gives the sunshine of encouragement. 
The good school appeals to that which is most vital, draws 
out and draws up that which is best in the pupil, but the 
pupil develops himself or he refuses to grow. 

Of course every decent person wants to pay his way in 
the world, to render some equivalent for all that home, school, 
church, friends, society, government,—the accumulated world’s 
wealth contributed by its discoverers and reformers, its bards 
and sages, its inventors and martyrs, have given to him. One 
who sees no obligation to such service is not fit to live at all. 


“The power to serve means the duty to serve. Human service, 


then, is this—an unquestioned goal for all educational en- 
deavor.’ But you give but little if you have little to give. 
And so we see that the highest self-development is a duty, 
equally imperative. The two duties are not antagonistic but 


co-existent, and co-dependent. To be means to help, and to 


help means to be. 


“ The glory of education is that it opens countless windows 
which show many outlooks of possible service. It prepares 
for that moment of conviction which may come sooner or 
come later, when you see the work which is peculiarly your 
own and say: “This thing I have to do.” Education is your 
chance for the greatest unfolding of that which is possible to 
you for the greatest service to others.’ 

“ The world wants to know who you are and what you 
can do.’ The study of expression is an immediate and con- 
stant revealer of yourself and to yourself. Such revellation 


» may disappoint; but “the Truth shall make you free.” Know- 


ing what we are makes us want to be what we ought to be. 
But to “know thyself” means not merely that you should dis- 
cover what you were last year or what you are now as the 
product of all the yesterdays. It means besides that you 
discover in your direction, tendency, and momentum, the 
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possibilities of all the to-morrows. We estimate a utensil, an 
engine, a tree, an animal, a soul, or a thing, according to the: 
measure of what it was intended to be. We judge it as it 
is completed or as it is growing to be. 

Physically you are an animal. What sort of an animal. 
can you be—how strong, how splendid an animal? You are 
also a mind. How much do you know, and how much may 
you know? What capacity have you for teaching, for inter- 
pretation? What are your powers of imagination, self-direc- 
tion, executive efficiency? To know yourself is to know what 
you are today, to know what the sum of your gifts, tastes, 
capacities, ought to stand for, to know your tendency, the 
direction in which you are travelling. And this tendency is. 
seen in what you love most. Do you love money most? You 
will get it if you live and follow the line of present tendency. 
Do you love justice more than all else? You are in the way 
of becoming an incarnation of the “Square Deal.” Do you 
desire above all things popularity and its applause of your 
set? You will have it. Is your most intense love for truth? 
You will be true. “As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” 
This inner belief and desire gives direction to all his efforts. 
If he strives hard enough toward a given goal, he will prob- 
ably arrive there. It is not what he idly dreams he would 
like to be, or what he professes is his chief love, or what he 
Says outwardly he would care to do, that makes clear to us 
what the man is, but it is what he thinketh in his heart and. 
shows he thinks by his life and action and tendency. r 
‘ The world appraises you according to what you can do: 

What you can do is measured by your character plus your 
skill. ‘Why not skill without character? Without character 
one could hardly secure work—much less keep it, because- 
he would lack the self-direction that could insure lasting suc-. 
cess. With character and without skill you would join the 
army of the negligible and be good without being good for 
anything. What can you do to justify taking up space is the 
question—not what would be your preference—your taste as: 
to the most agreeable way to pay what the world has given 
you, and for what you expect it to continue to give: | “What 
are you and what have you to contribute with power and 
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skill to make a little spot of earth a better place—to make 
the lives linked with yours a little better and happier—not 
sorrier or worse?) How much are you going to count for? 
Can you see an ideal and be faithful to it to the end? To be 
a good artist, reformer, inventor, lover, martyr, means just 
this and always has meant this. The dream may come first, 
but the dream in action is all that counts in personal or social 
salvation. Without it you will float but never sail. Success is 
rarely a matter of accident or of patronage. 

In mocking of the aphorism that virtue is its own reward, 
some one said, “It is its only reward.” The sneer has little 
of truth in it, but I am not sure the mere living a noble life 
is not sufficient recompense. The reward of the student is in 
what he knows; of the musician in his power to produce divine 
harmony. The reward of the bodily perfect is in the joy of 
living; of the mountain climber in the exhilaration of his 
climb and the splendor of his vision. The reward of self-sac- 
rifice for child, wife, or country, is in the satisfaction of dying 
that the loved ones may live. The recompense of living 
the spiritual life is partaking the fruits of the spirit—“Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” “Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” “Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
be filled.” 

As I welcome you, I congratulate you upon your youth 
and opportunity in this splendid life of ours—with all its 
failures, dreads, and tragedies. Strive mightily for its nobler 
realties and never doubt that they are realties because you 
have not yet reached them, or because many of the timid 
worldly-wise deny their truth and call them dreams. All who 
have swung the world out of the shadow and into the light 
have found them. You cannot dream of a perfection greater 
‘@) than exists. We see God darkly as through a glass. ‘It is the 
~~ dreamers with strength to work on to the end in the enthu- 

siasm of an eternal youth, unchilled by the doubt and sneer, 
who plant their banners upon the poles of the earth and who 
make all history a theatre of wonder and absorbing interest, 
who, since we last assembled in this room have finally won 
( mastery of the very air.’ Remember that there are few things 
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worth getting, but a vast number of things worth doing and 
worth becoming. And so, join hands, in this new opportunity 
for self-realization ; dream and dare and work; find your true 
selves in your potential selves; find your happiness in unfold- 
ing them; your stimulus an healthful exercise of body and 
spirit in preparing a contribution to the great work of life 
that, whether it be large or small, may be real—may be worth 
while. 


ADDRESS ON “WOMAN’S INFLUENCE IN POETRY, 
DRAMA, FICTION AND HISTORY” 


(By Agnes Knox Black before the International Council of Women.) 

(On Thursday, June 24, the speakers before the International 
Council of Women, at the Quinquennial Congress, made up of delegates 
from Europe, Australia, Asia, Africa and America, were Miss Jane 
Addams of Chicago and Mrs. E. Charlton Black. His Honor the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Ontario presided, and their Excellencies the Coun- 
tess Grey and the Countess of Aberdeen were on the platform.) 


There is profound significance in the venerable Bede’s 
story of Caedmon’s inspiration and the beginning of poetry 
and creative literature in England. English literature and all 
that this term stands for in the various types of poetry, drama, 
prose, fiction and history, began in an institution, the shaping 
genius and controlling influence of which was a woman, the 
Abbess Hilda, of the seventh century. I never think of the 
story of the peasant boy, and the noble Abbess, in the North- 
umbrian Monastery that overlooked the North Sea and see 
afar inland the hills of heather which roll up to the Scottish 
Border, without reading in it prophecy as well as fulfillment. 
Wind-swept and wave-washed, a waste of haunted moorland 
behind, the restless sea in front, what more fitting birthplace 
could English literature have had? 

Three of the greatest periods of creative activity in the 
subsequent history of British literature testify to the signifi- 
cance of this story of the dawn-time. It is no happy accident 
surely that these periods should coincide with the reigns of 
Queens, and Queens who were in the closest touch with the 
men and women whose work and achievement shed glory upon 
their reigns. Think of Elizabeth and Elizabethan literature; 
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Queen Anne and the writers of the time of Queen Anne; the 
Victorian literature in prose and verse, with the roll call of 
far shining men and women! 

What is true of British literature is true of world-litera- 
ture from the time when the old Egyptians gave to the spirit 
of wisdom the form of a woman, and the Greeks embodied 
their idea of liberal culture in the grave majesty of Athena. 

In analyzing woman’s influence in fiction, poetry, drama, 
and history, it may be premised that only in prose fiction, and 
in that special form of prose fiction which is called the modern 
novel, has woman produced a body of original work that is 
entitled to rank with such epoch-making masterpieces as the 
“Tliad,” the “Divine Comedy,” and Shakespeare’s plays. In 
poetry and drama, while she has touched supreme distinction 
in Sappho and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, her power has lain 
rather in sympathetic interpretation than in originality of 
conception and execution; in history her function has been 
not to record and narrate, but to shape and inspire. In a 
word her influence in fiction is creative, in poetry and the 
drama sympathetic and interpretative; in history, guiding and 
determining, everywhere pervasive and inspirational. 

What are the fundamental qualities and characteristics, 
the special powers of head and heart which make women so 
strong in this great art-form of expression, the modern novel? 
Rapid intuition is one of these. The average woman gets at 
things by a flash. She usually overleaps the slower reasoning 
processes. The details, the successive steps, often weary and 
aunoy her. Insight into character and skill in delicate analy- 
sis of motive, is another characteristic that has made woman 
so successful as a novelist. Again she has superior sensitive- 
ness—innate recognition of the finer and more subtle shades 
of feeling as in George Sands’ novels; more than this, woman 
has in an eminent degree the gift of fruitful sympathies. Here 
we catch a glimpse of those higher elements of imagination 
and reverence which constitute a women’s elemental power 
and peculiar influence. She has “le don terrible de la famil- 
iarite”’; and her great contribution to modern literature is the 
expression of this in terms of personalism. As Sidney Lanier 
put it, “the enormous advance from Promethus to Maggie 
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Tulliver—from Aeschylus to George Eliot—is summed up in 
the fact that while personality in Aeschylus’ time had got no 
_ further than the conception of a universe in which justice is 
the organic idea, in George Eliot’s time it has arrived at the 
conception of a universe in which love is the organic idea; 
and it is precisely upon this new growth of individualism that 
George Eliot’s readers crowd up with interest to share the 
tiny woes of insignificant Maggie Tulliver, while Aeschylus, 
in order to assemble an interested audience, must have his 
Jove, his Titans, his earthquakes, his mysticism and the black- 
ness of inconclusive fate withal.”’ 

The same development characterizes woman’s influence in 
poetry. Take the poetry of passion and emotion. Shakespeare 
says of love: 


“Let me not to the marriage of true minds, 
Admit impediments, Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove:— 


O no! it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 

{t is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 


Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom:— 


If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved.” 


In world literature there is no nobler, no profounder ex- 
pression of concentrated emotion than this. The twenty-third 
of Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese is on the 
same theme; it has less majesty, less sweep of vision, but in 
it what longing and tenderness in the poignacy of the per- 
sonal appeal: 
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“How do I love thee? Let me count the ways, 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 
I love thee purely, as men turn for Praise. 


I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints,—I love thee with the breath 
Smiles, tears of all my life!—And, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death.” 


It is as an interpreter that woman has influenced the world 
through the high drama. Such artists as Rachel and Signora 
Duse show that the genius for interpretation in literature is 
not a single power, but a combination of powers. It unites the 
talent for acquiring knowledge with the gift for imparting it. 
It not only grasps the thought in all its fullness, but re-creates 
it and invests it with its own highly tempered intellect. In 
Bunyan’s immortal allegory there is no more wonderful pas- 
sage than that which describes the Interpreter’s House :— 
“Then he went on till he came at the house of the Interpreter, 
where he knocked over and over; at last one came to the 
door— ‘Then said the Interpreter, ‘Come in; I will show thee 
that which will be profitable to thee.’ So he commanded his 
man to light the candle,— Then he took him by the hand 
and led him.—” Here, in a series of unforgettable pictures, 
the glorious dreamer gives concrete embodiment to the truth 
of the deepest experiences of human life. He sets forth with 
vividness the things that are of eternal worth, and makes us 
forget, for a time at least, the trivial and the base. To inter- 
pret truly and nobly is to make real, to bring home with con- 
viction, to the minds and hearts of men, the beauty and wis- 
dom and experience of the world’s greatest thinkers. The 
prime force that contributes to this end is dramatic instinct. 
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This gift woman possesses in a marked degree. This instinct, 
this impulse to treat objectively as well as subjectively all that 
touches deeply and intensely is the warp of the interpreter’s 
web, into which the dark or bright colors of memory and im- 
agination and emotion are woven. Imagination deals with 
the spiritual realities which material realities only shadow 
forth; it penetrates the mystery of the universe of which all 
visual appearance is but the vesture that reveals it to the eye 
of sense, so that things which are unseen are known by things 
which are seen. 


“And, as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes.’” 


The poet’s pen, the imagination’s bodying forth :—but be- 
yond and behind are the forms of things unknown, images of 
beauty, things for which the speech of mortal has no name, 
the City that lieth foursquare, a pure river of water the An- 
cient of days! The Interpreter.in the Dream lit a candle; 
the artist brings to her work illumination—the illumination 
which gives to dramatic instinct that artistic insight without 
which art sinks to the level of artifice; the illumination which 
betokens delicate intellectual poise with its strength and har- 
mony in every conception, and an emotional nature sensitive 
to every finer intuition. 

When one considers the intellectual and emotional qual- 
ities which make women successful in the field of modern 
novel, even the modern historical novel, the wonder grows 
why she has not accomplished more in strictly historical re- 
search and reconstruction. Such powers of description, nar- 
ration and exposition of things of the real world, as are shown 
in the letters of Madame de Sevigne, Lady Mary Montague, 
and Jane Welsh Carlyle, or in the essays of Madame de Stael, 
are an earnest of what yet may be achieved by women in this 
department of literature. But if women have not written his- 
tory in the grand style, they have made it. The influence of 
woman in history is the history of the world. Every crisis in 
history, political, ecclesiastical, domestic, has been controlled 
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by a woman. Upon her social structure rests, and when she 
sinks, ruin is imminent. The corruption of woman is a sure 
sign of a nation’s downfall. Messalina was more ominous than 
Nero. On the other hand, many a nation has received ever- 
lasting uplift from a noble woman. Reference has been made 
to the Abbess Hilda in the seventh century. Of similar sig- 
nificance is the story of Queen Margaret of Scotland at the 
close of the eleventh century. The high-souled sensitive Saxon 
princess who wedded the swarthy Malcolm, gave to Scotland 
those elements of imaginative vision and religious zeal which 
have characterized the nation ever since. 

That woman has won her pre-eminent success in litera- 
ture in the novel is a fact of peculiar moment. The modern 
novel dates only from the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when stimulated by the efforts of the four sturdy writers of 
the time of Queen Anne, the higher education of women 
began to take shape and form. There never was a time when 
there was in England a lower estimate of women than at the 
close of the seventeenth century. After the Restoration we 
have the decay of the Feudal ideal. ‘The passionate adoration 
with which woman was regarded in the Age of Chivalry had 
degenerated into a habit of insipid gallantry or of brutal 
license, contempt veiled under a show of deference, a mock- 
ery of chivalry, its form without its spirit,— This was the 
attitude toward women in the years succeeding the Restora- 
tion.” It was this that made Defoe propose as one of his 
projects a college for the higher education of women; Swift, 
too, the black-browed, the terrible Dean, saw that only by 
such opportunities as a college could afford, could woman be 
given her due and rightful place. And you all know what was 
accomplished in this direction by the essays of Steele and 
Addison in the Tatler and the Spectator. They showed to the 
world what it had lost sight of—the true feminine ideal. When 
in the 49th Tatler, Steele said of Lady Elizabeth Hast- 
ings, “to love her is a liberal education,” he not only paid the 
most magnificent compliment on record, but he gave eternal 
expression to the dignity and benign power of woman in her 
several relations and true sphere. 

Now that everywhere women are admitted to the higher 
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institutions of learning on equal terms with men and have 
full opportunities for undergoing that elaborate discipline 
which is the basis of all true originality in speculation and pro- 
ductive scholarship, we may reasonably expect worthy results 
in other departments of thought and expression. More than 
this, may we not dream that as a result of this educational 
activity these native qualities of woman, trained and disci- 
plined to new powers, may give the world literary forms hith- 
erto unthought of. We see indications of this around us. 
Woman's attempts at social reconstruction and reorganization 
in the form of problem-drama and sex-romances, blundering 
and ludicrous and worse as many of them are, make us dare 
to hope that a woman will give the world a work of art, that, 
like a mirror will reflect the complex and multitudinous life of 
modern society, with its hungry materialism shot through by 
the aspiration of the human soul, and its grief and sorrow 
illuminated by the light that never was on sea or land. 


RECITAL COURSE. 


President Southwick opened the twelfth annual Recital 
Course of the college by reading Sheridan’s “Rivals.” His 
delightful portrayal of the character in the comedy was mirth 
provoking. The andience not only had a very enjoyable treat, 
but also the great privilege of seeing an entertaining bit of 
art artistically done. 

There is only one “Midsummer Night’s Dream” and only 
one Miss McQuesten to give it. At least that is the way 
Emerson feels and every one else who had the great fortune 
of hearing her at our second evening recital. 

On Friday, the twenty-ninth of October, Mrs. Black gave 
Browning’s “In a Balcony” before a most appreciative and 
enthusiastic audience. We consider the exquisite pleasure of 
hearing her one of our rarest treats. 

The Recital Course has been a great inspiration, not only 
for the student body, but also for those of the alumni and 
others who could attend it. There the three more recitals 
before the end of the course. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Article II, Section 1 (d), of the Constitution of the Stu- 
dents’ Association, requires the Business Manager of the 
Magazine to publish annually a financial report, which shall 
show the receipts and expenditures on behalf of the Maga- 
zine during his administration. In accordance with this re- 
quirement, the following report is submitted for the college 
year of 1908-’09: 


STW ATC ATOM 1907-08. 0. beck e eee eee wee $ 81.49 
Received from Alumni as subscriptions............... 266.00 
Received from Students as subscriptions.............. 212.00 
SUEIPEIEOGIOACVEIUSING .. ieee ee eee ees es 391.89 
eee vemeny collection on back note. ....... 00 sc. eee 10.00 
IRL Sie es Ase t's, socio Tol: Spa cia kee wees $961.38 
Paid for publishing of Magazine (entire)....... $727.36 
Paid as salary to Business Manager .......... 91.88 
—— $819.24 
EAMG. etsy < sda eee ha ham eas $142.14 
Mepereeretuaents ASSOCiatiON:..........e.ececcececee 25.25 
Amount now in treasury of Students Ass’n....... $116.89 


The above has been audited by the Students’ Council and 
found satisfactory. Respectfully submitted, 


N. E. RIEED, Bus. Mer. for 1908-09. 
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JUST A REMINDER. 


In college life we get so terribly busy that we cease to 
remember that little things count so much. Each of us is 
bent toward our own goal and we often forget others and their 
struggles. We forget that a smile and a bright “good morn- 
ing’’ may mean much to those less fortunate than we. And 
how much better we feel when we have been thoughtful and 
kind! 

Rushing into an eight o’clock rehearsal at eight thirty, 
we pass through the corridor without even a kind face; our 
foreheads are all clouded and excuses begin gushing forth so 
rapidly that we do not have time to notice the students to our 
right or left. Let’s get up a little earlier so we can have time 
to be our own natural sweet selves. 

Most of us show too plainly how we feel, and we often 
affect others by this. Since we reflect moods, etc., have we 
a right to scatter anything but sunshine? Why darken the day 
for our friend? “For the man worth pees is the man who can 
smile when everything goes dead wrong.” 

Think how we can add to Emerson if each of us eaten 
happiness! Our work will progress more rapidly and each 
of us will be a “star” before we realize it. 

The first part of the year is a good time to think this 
little matter over—and let’s try to become a little kinder and 
more thoughtful. As Mr. Tullar says, “Keep sweet,” and 
watch the result. Be kind and careful and we will show the 
freshmen that it is worth while to follow our example. 

To be the greatest blessing in college and the greatest 
influence in the wide, wide world, when we leave these dear 
walls, we must do as Dr. Stockdale advises: “Keep the cor- 


ners of our mouths turned up.” 
M. V. WEAVER, ’10. 


SOCIETIES. 


THE EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB. 


On Tuesday evening, November 2, the Emerson College 
Club held a most enjoyable first meeting of the year with the 
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secretary, Mrs. Phillips (93), at her home, 6.Roanoke Avenue, 
Jamaica Plain. About twenty-five members were present. 
The President, Mrs. Burditte, presided, opening the meeting 
with the usual business, which was followed by a social hour, 
refreshments and informal music. 

During the evening a letter to the club from Mrs. Souih- 
wick was read and gratefully appreciated. 

It was pleasant, also, to listen to Mrs. Smith (91), who 
told us of her interest in Emerson work at Sacramento, Cal., 
where, she says, there is great need, and the workers are few. 

It is the intention of the club during the coming season 
to present a series of miscellaneous programmes. These are 
to be of peculiar interest, carefully and attractively planned. 
One, of several special features of the course, will be an en- 
deavor to keep in direct touch with various branches of the 
College work, which endeavor we hope may tempt many some- 
time students at Emerson to become members oi the club, 
where they will receive a cordial welcome. 

The next regular meeting will be held with Mrs. Payson, 


at her home in Brookline, Mass. 
MARY JOHNSON. 


The annual meeting of the Hartford Emerson College 
Club was held the first Saturday in October at the home of 
the president, Mr. Clare Plummer Dresser. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President—Clara M. Coe, ’89. 

Vice-President—Martha L. Spencer (Summer School.) 

Secretary and Treasurer—Marion Blake Campbell, ’go. 

Executive Committee—Martha Spencer, Clare Plummer 
Dresser, ’92, Anna Buths, ’07. 

The Emerson College Alumni Association of the North- 
west met in Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 29, 1909. 

CANADIAN CLUB. 

The Canadian Club held its initial meeting for the college 
year on Saturday, October 29th. The meeting was a most 
encouraging one, and though the membership will be smaller 
than ever before in the history of the Club, the members bid 
fair to make up in quality what is lacking in number. 

2 
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Our president, Miss Weatherspoon, is most enthusiastic. 
Not only is she a believer in high ideals as the goal of her 
own ambitious hopes, but also in holding such before the 
mental vision of the members, and inspiring each to an effort 
in attaining them. 

A course of study and recreation has been mapped out 
for the year, each member having promised to faithfully fulfill 
the part which, from time to time, shall be assigned to her, 
thus becoming an active, vital force in the building up and 
establishing the strength of the Club. 

Social meetings, lectures, and other entertainments will 
be important features in the life of the club this year; Dr. 
Ransom, a resident Canadian of Boston, being the first lecturer 
to address the organization. 

The officers for the year are: Mrs. Agnes Knox Black, 
Honorary President; Edna Weatherspoon, President; Miss 
O’Brien, Vice-President ; Miss Dobson, Secretary; Miss Con- 
lon, Treasurer; Mrs. MacIntyre, Magazine Correspondent. 


THE YOUNG WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The members of the Y. W. C. A. came to the front on 
the opening days of college and showed good, Christian, Emer- 
son spirit in welcoming the new students and helping them 
get settled and acquainted. 

On the following Friday evening the Association gave 
a more formal welcome to the newcomers at a reception held 
in the college rooms. Mrs. Puffer, Miss McQuesten, and Miss 
Smith, received in Room IX, which was tastefully decorated 
with college banners. Refreshments were served in Room 
V, while Room I was given up to dancing. The old girls, who 
came as escorts to the new, were very attentive and the even- 
ing passed off pleasantly. 

The first devotional meeting was set aside because of 
the sale of the Recital Course tickets, which happened to come 
at that hour. 

The second social meeting, in charge of Miss Erma Tubbs, 
was thoroughly enjoyed and largely attended. The following 
programme was rendered: 


Reading, “His Courier.” Selected...Miss Marguerite Chaffee 
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DBPOIOU SVE SUMMEL. ec es ee eee ewe Miss Cleary 
Se LLOVEC ANG Lille... ek es cca gee eels Miss Wier 
Geet LOImy Atkins. . i... eh eee ce ees Miss Chaffee 


Those who took part were encored and heartily cheered 
by their college mates for the ability shown. We shall look 
forward to the next social meeting. 

The missionary meeting, October 22, was in charge of 
Mrs. A. J. Allen. | 

Miss H. Calder, who is to conduct the Y. W. C. A. mis- 
sion class this year, gave a very interesting talk on the pur- 
posed work. She clearly defined the use of missions at home 
and abroad, and showed the need for such study, by giving it 
a practical application in our lives. 

The meeting October 29 was a Silver Bay Rally meet- 
ing. Mrs. A. J. Allen and Miss Mabel Randall gave very 
interesting reports on the delegate work at Silver Bay. 
Through our delegates sent to Silver Bay last June, we came 
in close touch with the associations at Radcliffe, Wellesley 
and Boston University. It is the earnest desire of the asso- 
ciation to be able to send more delegates to the Silver Bay 
convention next year, that our college may become better 
known through this branch of our work. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
Whereas, God in His all-wise Providence saw fit to take away 
the mother of our fellow-helper, Minibel Garrett, be it 
Resolved, That we, the members of the Cabinet of the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association, do tender to her our most heartfelt 
sympathy; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be published in the 
Emerson College Magazine. ° 
EMMA S. TUBBS, 
EWING CARTER, 
RUTH BARNUM, 
Committee. 


CLASSES. 
09. 
The Post Graduate class is on hand, larger than ever, and 
full of enthusiasm. While most of the recruits are from last 
year’s class, we are glad to have with us several members from 
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former classes. These are: Mary Bean ’o08, Ethel M. Tomlin- 
son ’o2, Alice May Hamlin ’o4, Elizabeth Barnes ’98, and 
Sylphie Walton Thompson ’98. 

At the first business meeting the following officers were 
chosen: 

President—Bernice E. Wright. 

Vice-President—Mary Bean. 

Secretary—Lila Stillman. 

Treasurer—Rebecca Swartwood. 

Magazine Representative—Elizabeth M. Barnes. 

Already there has been done some very interesting scene 
work. Particularly strong was Miss Carpenter’s handling of - 
the part of Sir Anthony Absolute in “The Rivals,” and the Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger of Miss Muzzy. 

We miss Miss Luella Cook, and hope to have her back 
with us after a few weeks of rest. 

On Wednesday, November third, after the class meeting, 
the engagement of Miss Bernice Wright-Barnes, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. McIntyre Wright-Barnes, to Mr. Edward Ros- 
ette Swartwood was announced. The nuptials will take place 
some time before the Christmas holidays. 

Saturday evening, November sixth, the Post Graduates 
entertained the Freshmen at a taffy pull. It is needless to 
add that the affair was very informal, albeit a trifle “stiff” at 
times. It was a noticeable fact that more than once, even the 
most gracious of the hostesses seemed to be literally “stuck 
to the spot,” and popularity was evidently a matter of “pull.” 

’I0. 

We welcome the following new members to our class: 
Misses Smith, Wade, Zilhaver, Kinnie, Comely, Austen, 
Means, O’Brien, Newberry, Patterson, Stowell and Mr. Jack- 
son. | 

Miss Grace Weir read at the Mount Vernon church re- 
cently. 

The many friends of Miss Jessica Powers enjoyed her 
recent visit here. We regret that Miss Powers is not with 
us this year, and feel that the class has lost a valuable mem- 
ber. We wish her all success in her teaching. 
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Miss Minnette Zurver is teaching in the State Home at 
Providence, R. I. ; 

It is a great gratification to the class, as well as to Mr. 
Tripp, to see the good start in the Tempest scenes. 

We are glad to see Miss Ryan with us again after her 
enforced absence. 

Miss Hazel Shine is teaching in the public schools at 
Westwood, N. J. We are glad to see that our girls are doing 
things. 

Owing to bereavement, the following members of our 
class were unable to return: Misses Loveland, Garrett, and 
Popper. It is with greatest regret we note their absence. 

Miss Mary Sue Ferguson is taking a post graduate course 
at Birmingham Seminary. 

We are pleased to see Miss Clogston at college again 
and are happy to say that she sustains no serious injuries 
from the electric burn. 

Miss Georgiana Castlebury is teaching in her home state. 

We miss the smiling countenance of Mr. Brigham. 

Seniors! Radiate good taste and let the infection spread. 

Miss Eunice Story read recently at Acton with great suc- 
cess. 

What though there be rehearsals to left of you, rehearsals 
to right of you, who knows but that you may be first in 
Senior Recitals. 

For psychology of a Sunday School picnic see Dr. Ward. 

We concluded from the contented look on the faces of 
the Seniors, as they returned from their annual automobile 
ride, that they enjoyed it quite as much as the “Babies” did. 

VER. 

The Junior class extends its heartiest greetings to the 
“Emerson Family,’ and wishes them all a very enjoyable 
Thanksgiving. 

We take pleasure in announcing the return of our be- 
loved president, Miss Eleanor Pomeroy, who recently re- 
covered from a severe illness. Since the vice-president, Mr. 
Drake, was unable to return to college, Miss Barnum was 
elected to fill the vacancy and successfully guided our foot- 
steps during the absence of the president. 
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The Freshmen were entertained at the customary 
Hallowe’en party, which took place October 30th. Dancing 
was the feature of the evening and the guests appeared well 
pleased with the Junior “hazing” 

We welcome all the new members of the Junior class, 
and hope, if they do not already, they will soon feel quite at 
home among us. 

Rehearsals seem to be the most prominent feature ol 
the Junior year, but wait—recitals are coming! 


12. 


The officers of the Freshman class for 1909 are: 

President—Victor D. Button. 

Vice-President—Edna M. Gilkey. 

Secretary—Sylvia A. Leland. 

Treasurer—Lillian R. Hartigan. 

Associate Editor—Inez M. Banghart. 

E-m-e-r—Seniors—er-r—Rah! Rah!—rs—Seniors Rah so 
—What on earth is happening? Oh, to be sure, the Freshmen 
(in their own way) are trying to tell the Seniors how much 
they enjoyed the auto trip on Saturday, October 2nd. The 
day was perfect, the historic places visited most interesting, 
and the trip will always be remembered as one of the hap- 
piest events of the year. 

The Freshmen desire to express “from here, through 
here, to here” their appreciation of the delightful evening with 
the Juniors at the college on October 30th. The unique Hal- 
lowe’en decorations, the refreshments, the music, the welcome, 
all proved the Juniors to be ideal entertainers. 

Anyone wishing to join the “K. U.” is requested to make 
application to “Captain Button,” one of the charter members, 
who will be glad to give him (or her) detailed information 
regarding the work contemplated by that organization. 


SORORITIES AND FRATERNITIES. 
DELTA DELTA PHI. 
Delta Delta Phi had the pleasure of entertaining Miss 


Margaret Slifer, who is on her way to Panama. 
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The members of Delta Delta Phi were most cordially en- 
tertained by Prof. and Mrs. Chas. W. Kidder. 

Last Friday we held the first of our monthly teas at the 
Chapter house. 

Miss Estelle Henry and Miss Tracey Eppstein, delegates 
to the annual convention of Delta Delta Phi, which this year 
was held at Sheffield, Mass., report a most delightful time as 
guests of our other Chapters. Miss Henry was elected presi- 
dent of the convention for the coming year. 

Misses Woodbury, Cady and Henry spent the week end 
in Nashua, New Hampshire, at the home of Miss Mary 
Beasom. 

We take pleasure in announcing that Miss Alice Pulver 
of West Capake, New York, Miss May Green of Brookline, 
Mass., Miss Gertrude Knappe of Franklin, Mass., Miss Jessie 
Weems of Quincy, Ill., have become members of Delta Delta 
Phi. 

On September the twenty-third, Grace M. Lane was mar- 
ried to John E. Raymond, at St. Louis, Mo. 

We regret very much the inability of some of our girls 
—Ruth Wessels, Rose Kemble, Jean Mower, and Tracey Epp- 
stein,—to be with us again this year. 


ZETA PHI ETA. 

The following of our members are back at college: Misses 
Mary Bean, Vashti Bitler, Ruth Barnum, Sheila McLane, Lois 
Beil, Marie Neahr, Minnie Farron, Faye Smith, Agnes Mc- 
Nalley, Ruby Ferguson and Mildred Clark.- 

We take pleasure in announcing that Miss Barnes of the 
Post Graduate class has become an honorary member of Zeta 
Phi Eta. 

Miss Stella Harriett Eells, a member of our Beta Chapter, 
is with us this year. 

Owing to the death of her mother, Miss Minabelle Gar- 
rett found it impossible to return to college. 

Miss Mary Bean is our president, Miss Garrett being 
unable to fill the office. 

Miss Mildred Clark and Miss Minnie Farron, both of 
last year’s class, are taking post graduate work. 
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We take pleasure in announcing that the Misses Fay 
Smiley, Helen Symonds, and Laura Pellitier are pledged to us. 

Miss Sheila McLane was recently the reader at an even- 
ing affair in her home city, Holyoke, Mass. | 

Six Zetas are making their home at 81 Gainsboro street, 
chaperoned by Mrs. E. W. Gamsby. They are the Misses 
Barnum, Bitler, Beil, McLane, Neahr, and Farron. 


PH! MU GAMMA. 

The Phi Mu Gamma Sorority wishes for all a most suc- 
cessful and pleasant year. 

The sorority takes pleasure in announcing the Misses 
Janet Rae, South Dakota, Edna Gilkie, New York, Eva 
Churchill, Massachusetts, Edna Means, lowa, Virginia Haile, 
Virginia, as pledged members. 

The Sorority entertained informally Saturday evening, 
November 6th, at an “at home.” 

Miss Marguerite Chaffee, ’08, is spending the greater part 
of the winter in Boston. 

Miss Maude Fiske, ’o1, now teaching in Plymouth, N. 
H., was a guest of the Sorority. 

The Phi Mu Gamma entertained at an informal dance, 
in honor of the Eta Chapter of New England Conservatory, 
and a few of the new students. 

We have had the pleasure of entertaining some of the 
members of the faculty at dinner, since our return. 

The Phi Mu Gamma Sorority is at home to its friends at 
the Chapter house, No. 177 St. Botolph street. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 


Although we miss a great many of our older girls this 
year, we are happy to have among our new members Miss 
Alla Martin of Elgin, Illinois, Miss Ruth Roane of Spring- 
field, Mass., Miss Marjorie Kinne, and Miss Gertrude Comely 
of Syracuse, N. Y., Miss Elizabeth C. J. Smith of Binghamton, 
N. Y., Miss Evelyn Aikers of North Tonawanda, N. Y., and 
Miss Georgia Newbury of Seattle, Washington. 

Miss Helen Curtis, Emerson ’o9, is recovering from a 
severe attack of appendicitis. 
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A Kappa reunion was held this summer at the home of 
Miss Bernice Wright of Elgin, Ill., where she entertained Miss 
Grace Arnzen of Fall River, Mass., Miss Estelle Van Horne 
of Peoria, Ill., and Miss Maud Hill of Dundee, III. 

Miss Blanche Boyden, Emerson ’o9, is teaching oratory 
and expression’ at Jamestown College, Jamestown, North 
Dakota. 

Miss Rhea Kimberly, Emerson ’og, gave a most success- 
ful recital at her home in Cleveland, last summer. Miss Kim- 
berly’s work received the highest commendation and praise. 

We announce the marriage of Miss Lita Hinneman, Em- 
erson 08, to Mr. E. S. Steinam. Mr. and Mrs. Steinam are 
at home at 285 Central Park West, New York City. 

Miss Jane Mitchel of the Faculty is our guest for the 
week ends. 

We have planned to continue our informal Saturday even- 
ings this year, as last, and will be at home at 57 Gainsboro 
street. 

PHI ALPHA TAU. 

At 419 Massachusetts Avenue, on the night of November 
6th, the Alpha Chapter of the Phi Alpha Tau Fraternity gave 
its annual informal smoker to the men of the college. The 
object of this smoker—or, to be more exact, this sand-witch- 
and-soft-cider-reception—was, as the Frat. president expressed 
it, “to renew old acquaintances, to acquaint the old with the 
new, and to acquaint the new with each other.” With one ex- 
ception every man of the college was present. And it was ex- 
pected that every man would take liberties and find out all he 
could about every other man. We believe that this was 
done. Brother Allen Stockdale, in a little talk, gave 
us some of his “Ministerial experiences in matrimonial cere- 
monies.” This was followed by Brother Ward, who has the 
happy faculty of always saying the right thing in the right 
place, by presenting a good thought on self-reliance. Then 
up rose Brother Burnham—better known as “Bobby the 
Great”—and read a humorous sketch on “A Marriage Pro- 
posal,” taking his cue, perhaps, from Brother Stockdale. But 
Bobby, being of a very melancholy nature, could not endure 
the strain of comedy long, and so settled down languidly at 
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the piano and presented that black and awful tragedy of 
“Romeo and Juliet,’ set to music—awfully tragic for the 
piano. We believe that everybody enjoyed everything, be- 
cause Sunday morn was near approaching before the final few 
could tear themselves away—and even one, Brother McKenna, 
did not get away at all, but sojourned in this land of plenty 
until the day following. The Fraternity is few in number, 
this year, but the color selected for its blood is red. 


THE GIFT OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


From an Editorial of the Boston Traveler. 


When public sentiment and opinion govern to the extent 
they do in this country, the power to shape, voice and guide 
such opinion is immeasurable. 

One of the first tasks of the patriotic American citizen is 
to fit himself to help in the intelligent guidance of the potent 
force we call public opinion. Not enough attention has been 
paid in educational work to train for effective direction of the 
popular will, He who can help in interpreting the people’s 
wishes and give them effect is the man of the hour. 

At the Breadwinners’ Institute of the Civic Service, in the 
North End, the emphasis of the instruction is laid not so much 
on the culture value of the courses offered as on the practical 
training of the powers of expression; the ability to frame a 
point of view and express it usefully and, therefore, convinc- 
ingly, is being developed by the teachers. Instructors from 
Harvard University and.Emerson—Gollege are in charge of 
the voice culture, debating, public speaking and the other 
courses of this training school in citizenship. Ever since the 
vocation bureau was organized at the Civic Service House, 
the fact became more and more clear to all who watched its 
problems that citizenship is as much a vocation as industrial 
or artistic pursuits. 
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Weaesery Ee 


The New Although Boston’s fickle weather man failed 
Year to smile on the opening day of college, neverthe- 
less the enthusiasm of the returning students was not damp- 
ened by the inclement weather; and the joy of returning once 
more to our dear Alma Mater took on a new significance for 
the old students. But their gladness was somewhat dimmed 
when they learned that several of their classmates were not 
coming back. We feel the loss of those who could not return. 
It should make us appreciate our own great privilege, and 
spur us on to make the most of the opportunities which are 
denied our absent classmates. The new students received a 
real Emersonian welcome, and we hope their new year will 
prove a happy novitiate in their college course. 

For the first time in many years, our dear friend and 
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teacher, Mrs. Southwick, was not able to be with us on ac- 
count of illness. However, she sent her loving greetings to 
one and all, and is anxiously awaiting the time when she will 
be with us again. 


The North Although the controversy, which has arisen be- 
Pole’s Lesson tween Peary and Cook in relation to the discov- 
ery of the North Pole, has somewhat detracted from the glory 
of this achievement, nevertheless we, individually, can learn 
many lessons therefrom. No achievement in itself is as great 
as the personality through which it was accomplished. So in 
our desire and enthusiasm to do telling things in this world, 
let us begin with ourselves and remember that “every man has 
within himself a continent of undiscovered character: happy 
is he who acts as the Columbus of his own soul.” And surely 
Emerson is an ideal place to make such a discovery. 


aoe We wish to thank those of the faculty and 
Magazine of the student body who contributed material for 
the Magazine. We hope that others will be as kindly disposed 
in the future. In order to bring the Magazine still closer to 
the student body we hope to establish a co-operation between 
the Rhetoric classes and the Magazine. We shall also be glad 
to receive articles from the alumni and all others interested 
in our work. 


EXCHANGES. 
We note the following exchanges: 
Winthrop College Journal, “The Point of View.” 
“Oneoutan,’ New York State Normal School. 
“The Mitre,” Bishops College. 


“The College Chronicle,” Naperville, Ill. 
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THE PETTIBONE ’BROLLY. ‘ 

[The following cutting is from “Made in France,” a book of short 

stories translated with a “United States twist” by H. C. Bunner. An- 

other story from the same book will be published later on in the 

school year. The story is not cut as much as it can be for a reading, 

but explanatory parts, which can be easily eliminated from the read- 
ing, have been left in for the benefit of the interpreter. ] 


In Greenwich village, which is the interesting suburban 
colony that lies tucked away behind the Jefferson Market 
clock-tower, in the very heart of New York City, you will 
still see rows of three-story red-brick houses, with low front- 
stoops and green front-doors, each of which bears a shining 
brass knocker and a neat silver plate. It is harder to gain ad- 
mission to some of these houses than it is to pass the portals 
of a Fifth avenue millionaire; but if you could open one of 
those green doors and enter, you would see just about what 
you would see if you were in the house to the right of it, or if 
you were in the house to the left of it. 

In one of these houses lived Mr. and Mrs. Obediah Petti- 
bone, a childless couple, somewhat past middle age. For 
thirty years Pettibone had been a clerk in a large commission 
house down-town, and for twenty-nine of these thirty years 
he and Mrs. Pettibone had lived together in what might be 
called a sort of financial and economical union, in which the 
wife was the active and dominating partner. They were mar- 
ried by the church. Their certificate hung framed in the cold 
front parlor—but they were far more closely united by their 
love of saving, which in the woman’s case came almost to a 
mania. To save the very shadow of a cent was to her a re- 
ligious duty; and that she could stand by her convictions every 
tradesman in the ward knew by personal experience. It was 
not a wasteful nor extravagant neighborhood, but even its 
thrifty and frugal denizens looked upon Mrs. Pettibone with 
disfavor, as a woman who almost brought the cardinal virtue 
of economy into ill-repute. 

It may be understood, therefore, that this household was 
thrown into some disturbance when Mr. Pettibone came home 
one day and announced that he was going to replace the 
seventy-five cent cotton umbrella that he had carried for four 
years by a five-dollar silk one—and made the announcement 
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with the sullen and dogged manner whereby a henpecked man 
indicates to his wife that he has reached a point where he is 
going to have his own way for once. 

None the less did Mrs. Pettibone rave. She could see at 
a glance that Pettibone’s case was absolutely sound and un- 
assailable. The umbrella was a shocking object. That it had 
brought upon him the jeers of his fellow clerks, and exposed 
him to ridicule, she did not greatly care; but when she learned 
that the younger men of the office had served formal notice 
on her husband that if he reappeared with that umbrella— 
and carrying an umbrella was his life-long habit—they would 
open a general subscription among themselves and the clerks 
of other offices with whom they had business relations, for 
the purpose of buying him a new one, and that the new one 
must be of silk to cost not less than five dollars—then Mrs. 
Pettibone understood that the inevitable had to be faced. For 
such a scandal down-town might bring his penuriousness, or, 
rather, her penuriousness, to the ears of his employers and 
endanger his position. And although, after twenty-nine years 
of saving, the Pettibones owned the house they lived in and 
two or three others, they would have regarded the loss of 
the husband’s stipend an affliction hardly to be borne. 

It was Saturday afternoon when the blow fell, and until 
the evening meal was concluded Mrs. Pettibone scolded, and 
harangued, and bewailed her lot. She tried in round-about 
ways of feminine ingenuity to fix upon her husband the blame 
for the situation. At last she remembered that when they had 
bought the seventy-five cent umbrella he had preferred one at 
eighty-nine cents, and she berated him soundly for not having 
insisted upon its purchase. A man, she said, was expected to 
know about umbrellas. 

And therewith her soul was satisfied, and she put on her 
best bonnet and the black lace shawl she wore for state, and 
they marched out into the night to make of the buying of the 
five-dollar umbrella a solemn and, as it were, a monumental 
occasion. 

It was in Eighth avenue at last, in an “Emporium” fa- 
mous for its “bargains” in every variety of goods, from stove- 
lifters to ladies’ hats, that, just as the store was closing, as the 
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lights were going out and the tired clerks were covering the 
counters with long strips of cotton cloth, that Mrs Pettibone 
bought an umbrella for four dollars and ninety-eight cents; 
thereby saving her pride, and acquiring an article that would 
pass muster with the connoisseurs of Pettibone’s office. 

x * : x xk x * xk * * 

When Pettibone returned from down-town on Monday 
evening, his wife met him at the door. 

“T don’t wonder you wear out your umbrellas, if you fold 
them like that,” said she, taking it, and carefully opening it. 
Then she stood aghast, pointing one skinny finger at a little 
circular brown-edged hole near the center of the hemisphere. 
She gazed, her eyes burning with a solemn indignation, upon 
her bald-headed, pale-faced, wrinkled husband. 

“Obediah,” she said in a dreadful voice, “you’ve been mak- 
ing a circus clown of yourself, and showing off before those 
fellows in the office, and you’ve ruined your umbrella.” 

It was of no use for Pettibone to protest and vow that 
he had let nobody touch the umbrella, except the person ap- 
pointed by his tormentors to see that it came up to specifica- 
tions. It took Mrs. Pettibone three hours that evening to 
darn that hole, not with silk, but with cotton, carefully and 
pitilessly chosen not to match. Part of the time, of course, 
she was telling Pettibone what she thought of him. 

But the next evening when she opened the umbrella she 
stood as if a thunder-bolt had fallen at her feet. Pettibone was 
exonerated; but the umbrella was ruined. On the inside of 
every fold were a dozen or more tiny perforations, which, when 
the umbrella was fully opened, combined to form an intri- 
cate pattern—a sort of impromptu Hamburg edging design. 
The most malicious mind could not have connected Pettibone 
with such a design, nor with the instrument with which it 
was made—for the smell of cigarette smoke mingled easily and 
naturally with the smell of burnt silk. 

“We might cover it—’ began Mr. Pettibone. 

“Cover!” said Mrs. Pettibone. She simply repeated the 
word, but the way in which she repeated it clearly conveyed 
her sentiments. 

“Then I’ll have another umbrella!” said Pettibone. 
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He had another umbrella. The battle raged all the even- 
ing and ended in a compromise. He was to buy one more 
umbrella; and he was to get special permission to place it, 
during office hours, in the private closet of the senior partner 
—a spot where it would have been sacrilege and discharge to 
touch it. 

Mr. Pettibone might well walk off down-town with his 
new umbrella in his hand and his struggle and agony behind 
him. But Mrs. Pettibone—what of Mrs. Pettibone, left alone 
in the house with the corpse of the murdered umbrella—the 
elder and original sik umbrella of the house of Pettibone? 
If she looked at it once that morning, she looked at it a score 
of times. When she was not looking at it, it was not wholly 
out of her mind. It stood to her for $4.98 dead loss; and the 
$4.98 she had taken from the treasury for the purchase of the 
~second umbrella had brought no visible return, so that the sum 
seemed to her as clear a waste as the other. 

She felt so badly that in order to make herself feel worse 
she went into her front parlor; but there, before its gloom 
could fairly penetrate her system, something occurred to her 
that made her drop into a chair “all of a tremble,’ as she 
afterward said. 

Her eye had fallen upon the new velvet carpeting in front 
of her, whereon a yellow tiger slew a brown deer with great 
wickedness. It replaced one that two years before had been 
damaged by a fire in the chimney. 

The insurance company had paid for the rng—why should 
it not pay for the umbrella? When she got over her first 
nervous trembling she resolved that the insurance company 
should pay for the umbrella. She had done a great deal of 
hard thinking in the ten minutes that she had sat in the chilly 
parlor, but she had made up her mind. She determined to go 
herself to the insurance company and to collect the cost of 
that umbrella. 

She made a decidedly imposing figure as she set forth—a 
generation, at least, between her attire and the frivolity of the 
present fashion. 

She was somewhat intimidated when she stood before 
the big marble front of the building that housed the vast offices 
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of the Birmingham, Leeds & West Riding Assurance Com- 
pany, Limited. At last she entered and inquired of a uni- 
formed boy where she could see “the principal.” The boy was 
American—the only American thing in that great office filled 
with Britons and sodden in Briticism. He looked sharply 
at Mrs. Pettibone, then said: 

“General Manager, ma’am? Mr. Thumblefield? Yes, 
maam. This way, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Pettibone was rushed through various corridors and 
passages, and suddenly found herself, a little out of breath, 
in a gas-lit room, where a large man with a ruddy face sat in 
a large chair at a large desk, and asked her politely, but with 
evident surprise, to take a seat. 

“T want you to look at that,” she said, thrusting the um- 
brella at the General Manager. Mr. Thumblefield took the 
umbrella in frank amazement, and mechanically opened it. 

“What do you think of that?” demanded Mrs. Pettibone. 

The General Manager looked at it inside and out. What 
he saw was—not an umbrella perforated with cigarette burns, 
but an umbrella that had sustained a much more serious, and 
far less symmetrical internal conflagration. In fact, the rav- 
ages of the flames could no longer boast any artistic merit. 
They presented merely an accidental appearance. 

“Well,” said Mr. Thumblefield, “I should say that I rather 
thought that it was by way of being in very hard luck, don’t 
you know.” 

“It’s burnt!” said Mrs. Pettibone. 

“So I should have supposed.” 

“Tt cost me $9.96.” 

“Very remarkable! Never should have thought it,” said 
Mr. Thumblefield, as he returned the umbrella. 

“You'll admit that it’s burned,” said Mrs. Pettibone. 

“Bless my soul! Really, my dear madam, I have nothing 
to deny or admit about your umbrella. I can’t see that it’s 
any conceivable business of mine.” 

“Oh, ain’t it?” his visitor cried. ‘“Ain’t we insured in this 
company of yours, my husband and me?” 

“Really I don’t know; are you?” 

“Yes, indeed, we are. My name’s Pettibone, Mrs. Obe- 
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diah Pettibone. Now, maybe you'll remember something 
about it! And you paid us one loss when the chimney caught 
fire two years ago—you paid us forty-seven dollars. And we 
had one fire since then. Did more ’n twenty dollars damage, 
and Mr. Pettibone, he never came near here nor said a word 
about it to you.” 

The general manager leaned back in his chair and smiled. 

“Isn't it a little odd, madam, that Mr. Thingumbob—your 
husband, and you, should have a twenty dollar loss uncollect- 
ed, and come here with a claim of less than half that amount?” 

“Not a bit,” Mrs. Pettibone snapped back at him; “because 
my husband’s a fool, you don’t think I am, do you? He pays 
for his own chimneys, but umbrellas come out of my house- 
keeping money.” 

LCs tal Salis ite 

“Yes, sir, that’s just it.’ The joy of combat was awakened 
within her. 

“Well, madam, I-I-I don’t really see what we can do for 
this unfortunate umbrella of yours. Very sorry, of course—” 

“Well, I want that you should either pay me the price of 
it or give me another one like it, or else have it re-covered.” » 

Mr. Thumblefield fairly gasped. “But, Great Heavens, 
my dear woman, we’re not umbrella makers, don’t you see! 
You can’t really expect us to mend your umbrella for you, 
don’t you know!” 

“All right, give me the money and I'll have it re-covered 
myself. I could get it done, I suppose, just as cheap as you 
could. There’s a man does covering right around the corner 
from our house—” 

“Pon my word, madam, this is the most extraordinary 
case I ever heard of. Why, madam, we can’t consent to enter 
into any such transactions. Why,.the next think you'll be 
coming here if your husband burns the soles of his shoes at 
the fire. Really, you know, we can’t do it; we can’t do it! 
We can’t pay you for accidents that happen to all that sort 
of rubbish, you know!” 

“Rubbish!” shrilled Mrs. Pettibone, her eyes sparkling 
with anger; “then where’s the good of your precious fire insur- 
ance, I’d like to know? Rubbish! An umbrella that cost me 
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ten dollars. Rubbish! I told Mr. Pettibone, when he first 
went into your company, ‘I know how it’ll come out,’ I says; 
‘I know just how it’ll come out’!” 

Mr. Tumblefield glanced out of his doorway and saw a 
long line of people waiting at the clerk’s desk, where his pres- 
ent visitor should have been stopped. He made a mental cal- 
culation of the value of his lost time for that morning, and a 
mental memorandum to speak to that clerk. 

“Very well, madam, I’ll see what I can do for you. How 
did this accident happen? Of course, it wasn’t in the street.” 

“lf it was in the street, what then?’ demanded Mrs. Petti- 
bone. 

“Why of course we can’t pay for it if it happened any- 
where out of the house.” 

“But didn’t I tell you it happened in the house? Oh, I 
thought I’d told you how it happened. You see it was this-a- 
way. You see, Mr. Pettibone, he’s real careful about his um- 
brella; he puts it right up against the mantlepiece, where the 
zinc is, where it will drip into the cuspidor. Now, t’ other day 
he brought home a little kind of a thing to hold matches. It 
was made of china, hand-painted, and a real pretty thing; but 
he couldn’t get it to hang real straight. You know the way 
they make those fancy things nowadays. Well, Mr. Pettibone, 
he hung it right over where he puts his umbrella, and I told 
him he’d ought to have hung it somewhere else. ‘Obediah,’ 
says I, ‘can’t you see that that thing’s tiddle-y? But Mr. 
Pettibone, he’s just like a man. He was all for having it right 
there. Wouldn’t any other place suit him—” 

“Will you come to the point, Mrs. a-ah—Pettibone?” said 
the Manager in a choking voice. 

“That’s just where I was a-comin’,” pursued Mrs. Petti- 
bone, cheerily. “Well, it wasn’t three nights after that—no 
not three nights—when Mr. Pettibone came in, just as it was 
getting dusk; he struck three, maybe four, matches. And the 
first thing you know he had that match-box down and the 
matches all over the floor. [ hadn’t more’n got my head inside 
that room than I says to him: ‘Obediah,’ I says, ‘I smell 
smoke.’ And he tried to convince me that I didn’t; but, my 
gracious, he couldn’t any more convince me when I know a 
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thing that if he hadn’t a been there. And I says to him, 
I says—” 

“Madam,” roared the General Manager, “will you have the 
kindness to have this umbrella re-covered at our expense, and 
send the bill here? The Cashier will see to the matter if this 
card is presented to him—immediately.” 


My bonnet spreads over the ocean, 
My bonnet spreads over the sea; 
To merely spread over the sidewalk 
Is not enough for me. —Ex. 


Instructor—Mr. Smith, kindly name the bones of the skull. 
Student Smith—Well, sir, I’ve got them all in my head, 
but I can’t think of their names just now.—Ex. 


Perhaps It’s Mostly Hair. 
“Is your boy getting ahead at college?” 
Ves; aupim-one, * 
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THE FALL OF JIMPSON. 


It was while he was retieing his necktie for the third 
time, and incidentally wilting his collar during the process 
of the same, in the heat and excitement of getting ready for 
the dance, that Westfield suddenly thought with reasonable 
wrath of his cuff-buttons, which he had left in the gymna- 
sium. Being chairman of affairs for the evening, he had 
dropped in late that afternoon with Skin Burkett and Billy 
Crocker to see how things looked after the committee had 
decorated the hall, and was confronted by a place that looked 
suspiciously like a huge vault, prepared for the funeral of 
some celebrity. -Instead of long yellow loops with just a knot 
of black at the top, as was his cherished plan and instruction, 
gloomy, crepe-like effects of black hung all about, with a 
gaunt showing of yellow here and there. 

“There, I knew they would do something like that,” he 
said, as he glanced savagely around, and spying at the same 
time the oblong tables for punch, which startlingly resembled 
coffins in their black array. “Just what I get for putting Soph- 
omores on the job. Trying to get even with us Juniors for 
the last scrap. Come on, fellows, at least we can fix those 
tables.” And pulling off his coat and cuffs, he went to work 
with wild haste. When they had finished it was almost dark, 
and grabbing his coat he made his way back to the house, 
leaving the precious cuff-buttons behind. 

So it was that the thought of these, combined with the 
mental picture of the mournful hall, put Westfield in a fear- 
ful state of mind, and a wild and upsetting search for his other 
buttons proved fruitless; which was not at all surprising, as 
they were at that moment adorning the person of the un- 
quenchable Crocker, who borrowed any article of his friend’s 
wardrobe from a handkerchief to a dress suit, when the desire 
seized him, and he promptly forgot to inform him of the fact. 

“Crocker’s got those, I’ll bet a cent, and if it weren’t so 
late I’d go down and punch his head in,” was the ferocious 
threat, which didn’t amount to anything, as he used it on all 
occasions concerning the guilty one. “I'll go down to Jimp- 
son’s room, and see if he has a pair, though I suppose he’ll be 
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wearing his only decent ones himself.” And with a final pat to 
his tie, he raced down the hall. 

“Hey, Jimmy, got an extra pair of—well, for heaven’s 
sake, man, it’s nearly nine o’clock; you'd better start and get 
ready.” Sprawled out in a big chair, with his head on the 
window sill, and with a pipe in his mouth, was the mighty 
Jimpson, in whose honor the whole affair was to be. “You 
don’t look as though you were going to a dance tonight.” 

“T’m not,” was the calm reply, “what did you say you 
wanted? Cuff-buttons by the looks of things; here’s a pair,” 
flinging them over to the open-mouthed chairman, why finally 
managed to say in a hoarse whisper: 

“Not going?” 

“No, not going.” 

“But, great Scott, don’t you know the whole shibang is 
for you, for winning.” 

“Now, look here, Westy, there’s no use arguing with me. 
I’m not going. Oh yes, if I were good looking like you, or a 
good dancer like Crocker, maybe I’d be interested, too, but 
no more for me. If you fellows had only consulted me before- 
hand, instead of springing this fool surprise. 

“Do you think Vl] ever recover from that last one,” and 
the memory of that fearful affair, otherwise known as the 
Junior Prom, left him speechless. 

He had on entering the hall on that memorable night, 
been introduced almost immediately to the beautiful, but 
haughty, Miss Stonington, who was the belle of the occasion, 
and as he started out to dance with her, a premonition of 
things to come came over him, for she was so tall and stately, 
and wore a train so long that it made Jimpson tremble, for 
he recognized trouble when he saw it. The music was a 
lively two-step, and away they went into the very midst of 
the dancing crowd, which looked to his excited eyes for all 
the world like a mob let loose. As they reached the center 
of the hall, he was just congratulating himself on his appar- 
ent success in steering, when all of a sudden he stepped on 
his shoe-lace, that had come untied, caught at the air with 
one hand to save himself, at Miss Stonington with the other, 
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and down they both went with a thud that turned poor Van 
Fossan, her fiance, pale with fright as he saw them go. 

With ears as red as a beet, and his face covered with per- 
spiration, he managed to pick her up and as he murmured 
thickly something about taking her to her chaperone, she had 
given him one look that poor Jimpson never forgot, and said 
“Pray do,’ in a tone that reminded him of his Aunt Julia at 
bridge, in answer to her partner, when her opponents made 
it hearts and she had but one in her hand. He knew that tone 
and all it implied, and it was with a feeling of thanksgiving, 
when he saw her seated safely beside the sympathetic mother, 
who ignored his apologies completely. That settled it. He 
heard Van Fossan say something about chumps who wore 
shoes to a dance instead of pumps, as he fled, “far from the 
maddening crowd,” to the seclusion of his own room, where 
he swore madly and without restraint, and vowed then and 
there never to go to a party again. And here was Westfield 
asking him why he wasn’t going. No, nothing could persuade 
him, but his friend was not studying to be a lawyer for 
nothing. He argued, coaxed, threatened, and pleaded with 
him, showed him the keen disappointment of the fellows, 
who had planned to give him a good time, and wound up by 
Saying that he needn't dance or talk to a girl, if he would 
only show himself. 

“Not a girl?” and Jimpson looked suspicious, but the 
heart of the hot and already overworked chairman gave a 
sigh of relief within him, for he knew that he had won. 

“Not a girl, Jimmy, not a single petticoat shall come near 
you, if you'll only be decent and stand up and shake hands 
with the President, and a few others we’ve invited from the 
faculty. Looks rather queer to have it in your honor, you 
know, and then not find you there.” 

“My honor,” sniffed the ungrateful one. “If you just 
hadn’t had any girls, we could have a good time. Now think 
of that Bob-ride a year ago, spoiled, by jinkerty, spoiled by 
a lot of girls.” 

“Spoiled,” murmured the susceptible Westy, with a ten- 
der smile of reminiscence. “I had the time of my life.” 

“Well, get that foolish expression off your face; even if 
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you did, I didn’t. And if I’m going to this performance 
tonight, I might as well get it over with.” And so by the 
united efforts of the whole house they managed to get him 
ready. 

“Yes, I’m going to wear those shoes,” he said, in answer 
to a look of inquiry that fell on those offensive articles. “I 
won't wear those silly looking pumps. No, they won’t come 
untied, for I’ll fix a knot in them that can’t,” which he pro- 
ceeded to do, while Grayworth fished around for a handker- 
chief and Crocker handed him a pair of white gloves. 

“No, I won’t wear any gloves, I—” 

“Now look here, Jimmy, act like a man, not like a spoiled 
kid, getting dressed for church. Of course you want gloves,” 
said the determined Crocker, shoving the gloves in his hands. 
And so, without even as much as a backward look in the 
glass, the unhappy Jimpson started off. 

No one would have suspected had they seen the big 
scoffing fellow, surrounded by a group of his laughing, teas- 
ing friends, that he was really lonely and actually longed, 
at times, for the society of the objectionable petticoats. For 
girls, in his mind, were made for love and reverence, and 
while he stood in awe of them, and said things that annoyed 
them, or, worse still, became as mum as a clam, he wished 
he were like Westfield, who had a “steady,” or like jolly little 
Crocker, who claimed a new “crush” every week or so. But 
the girls had never liked him, and so he became more and 
more afraid of them, until he had worked himself up to his 
present condition, and fled from the sight of one. 

When he had first come to college, he had gone in for 
athletics of all descriptions, making himself a hero in the 
eyes of the younger fellows, and a jolly good comrade to his 
friends, who firmly thought that there could never be an- 
other quite so great as he. So it was that after the close 
and exciting game with their hated rival, the college in the 
next town, Jimpson was to be honored by the Juniors, for 
it was he who had won the day for them. But he looked 
more like a man about to be slaughtered, than a guest of. 
honor at a dance, as he plodded along with the faithful Crocker 
by his side, and Westfield and Burkett bringing up the rear. 
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“All you have to do, Jimmy,” panted his poor stout com- 
panion, who was trying to keep up with him, “is to be on 
hand when the reception line is coming and going.” 

“Coming and going, great Scott, what do you mean?” 

“Well, if you wouldn’t walk as if you were going to a fire, 
I might tell you. Just this, you'll have to shake hands with 
the important people when they come and when they go 
home. See? That isn’t much of a job, and be sure—” but 
Jimpson did not wait to hear any more, and cleared the Gym. 
steps with a couple of bounds and a little later was in tie 
receiving line. 

“Cheerful looking place, isn’t it?’ grinned Skin Burkett, 
about an hour later, as he elbowed past Jimpson, who was 
consuming punch at a fearful rate to relieve his feelings. 

“Appropriate decorations for my state of mind. Have 
shaken hands with every prosey duffer in the place, talked 
to their wives until I’m hoarse, stepped on—” 

But at that second his horrified gaze saw fate in the form 
of Miss Stonington coming across the hall, with the ever 
attentive Van Fosson. Without so much as a word to Bur- 
kett, he fled through the crowd and into the dressing-room, 
which was all screened and used as a cozy-corner for the 
evening, and planting himself in one of the chairs behind the 
palms, he fairly shouted for relief, and said: “Thank my stars, 
I’ve escaped!” 

“Have you run away, too?” came a soft little voice, and 
here, right at his side, in a chair set back in the palms, sat a 
girl, waving a big plummed fan slowly back and forth. 

Poor Jimpson in his surprise could only stare. To run 
away from one and fly literally into the arms of another. 
Heavens, he would have to talk, he couldn’t get away, though 
he glanced at the door that led to the tower in an envious 
way. But she continued to do the talking herself, as if it 
were a usual state of affairs for a man to come flying out of 
a ball room, as though detectives were at his heels in full 
pursuit. 

“You’re Mr. Jimpson, aren’t you? I remember meeting 
you at the Junior Prom, though I expect you’ve forgotten 
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me,’ and the unhappy guest of honor had to admit it, for his 
memory was clear in but one event of that night. 

“Never mind, Pll forgive you. I’m Polly Gordon, and 
we’re both tired of that crowd out there, aren’t we?” and she 
gave Jimpson the friendliest little smile, that went straight 
to his heart, and then looking him all over in an unconcerned 
way, as though to catalogue him in her mind, she said to her- 
self: “Big, awkward, and all that, but a perfect dear,” and 
continued to look at the “perfect dear,’ who was trying to 
put his enormous feet, clad with the ever-fated shoes, under 
his chair, and longing inwardly for the gloves which he had 
scornfully thrown aside. 

She was so tiny and dainty, and he felt as Gulliver most 
likely did, when he first saw the Lilliputians; but she pre- 
tended not to notice his embarrassment, and went right on 
talking as though she had know him for years, and pretty 
soon, before either realized how it came about, the silent one 
waxed talkative, and was telling her, after the shortest time 
‘imaginable, every important event that had ever occurred in 
his life. About his father and mother, whom he had never 
seen, about Aunt Julia and the big, quiet old house where he 
lived, and once when he was telling her some little tale about 
his lonely life, which didn’t appear at all pathetic to him, she 
put her hand out, barely touching the sleeve of his coat, and 
said, “Oh,” with a suspiciou of tears in her eyes, and Jimpson, 
who had scarcely realized what he had said, stared at her in 
wonder, for sympathy was a thing he had never connected 
with himself. 

He had a strange choky feeling in his throat as he went 
on to talk, scarce knowing what he said, and only conscious 
of a dear little friendly soul in white, with eyes that were as 
blue as the sky, and hair that made him want to touch it. ~ 

It was while she was telling him where she lived and 
something about his calling on her, that Westfield came burst- — 
ing into the room, and, spying the two, nearly collapsed with 
surprise, but managed to convey the news that the people 
were going, and that he, Jimpson, was being asked for, and 
that they had been hunting for ages for him and that—but 
Jimpson stopped him with one savage look, and said that 
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people who were foolish enough to go at eleven o’clock, 
wouldn’t have him there to say good night. 

“Eleven o'clock!” the indignant Westfield cried; “eleven 
o'clock. Great Scott, it’s after one.” 

After one? Something must be wrong somewhere; and 
he thought he had been there about an hour. He looked at 
Miss Gordon, but she was already near the door and starting 
for the hall with hurrying steps, so he allowed the long-suffer- 
ing chairman to drag him to the line that was waiting for 
him. | 

To be interrupted just as she was telling him about call- 
ing! He didn’t care if the whole faculty went off, what dif- 
ference did it make to him, if he couldn’t see her again. He 
gazed anxiously about the room again, and then he saw her 
join the line right between the President and rich Mrs. 
Sowler. 

With ill-concealed haste, he shook hands with the Presi- 
dent, and then came her’s. He felt as though he could never 
let go, and kept looking at her with an expression similar to 
the one Westfield had worn early in the evening, and finally 
said: 

“Miss Gordon, I thought I had lost you, and you were 
saying—” and then he started right in to finish his interrupted 
conversation, with the elderly Mrs. Sowler glaring at him 
through her lorgnette, and the rest of the line craning the 
necks to see what was wrong. 

There was no telling how long he might have stood there, 
if one of his faithful followers hadn’t punched him and whis- 
pered, “For heaven’s sake, cut it,” and he managed to say 
good-night to the rest of the line respectfully. 

It was over and they all had gone. The tired entertain- 
ment committee were busy drinking up the remains of the 
suspiciously watered punch, which had lasted nobly to the 
end; Westfield had gone to see about the janitor shutting 
up the place, swearing to himself that he would refuse all 
offers in the future to serve at the head of any dances, and 
Skin Burkett was bending lovingly over Shorty Crocker’s 
hand, saying in a mocking voice: “Miss Gordon, I thought I 
had lost you.” 
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But Jimpson, standing perfectly still by the window, 
heeded them not, for he was dreaming and wondering deeply 
to himself what sort of flowers a certain girl liked best. 


ESTELLE K. HENRY, ’11. 


“Enter eagerly into every class and college venture. Sup- 
port every student activity, at a sacrifice if need be, and you 
will find that the year will be pleasanter and your own task 
easier when later you yourselves have to direct the student 
undertakings.’’—Boston College Stylus. 


“Get out-of-doors, and walk, walk, walk! Drink in the 
glorious autumnal sights—the foliage, the brilliant sunshine, 


feel the crispness in the air.’’—President Southwick. 


Get acquainted with your advisors—now. 
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’09. Mrs. Goudey is doing studio work this year, having 
private pupils in Roxbury, Somerville, and Everett, and 
is also giving a number of concerts. 


We quote a part of Angie E. Bardin’s letter, which 
is very expressive and to the point: “In regard to the Mag- 
azine, I especially enjoy the sayings of the faculty. I wish we 
might have more of them. Mrs. Southwick’s saying, ‘Difficul- 
ties are not punishments but tests,’ has been very helpful. 
Most of these remarks by the faculty are as helpful in life 
as in oratory. 


Grace Delle Davis, who since her graduation from 
Emerson has been well known as a lecturer, was married 
to William Vanamee on the first of September. 


’98. Lillias Jane Loughheed was married September 15th to 
Albert E. Bowles in Toronto, Canada. 


og. A recital was given by Bertha Muzzy during the sum- 
mer, in Worcester, Mass., and in every number that she 

gave unusual ability was shown. Miss Muzzy was assisted 

by Miss Spinney. 

’og. Blanche Boyden is teaching at Jamestown College, 
North Dakota. 


"og. Emerson college is sending out more graduates every 
year who fill the position of teachers of English in connec- 
tion with their work in Expression, as is Miss Isabelle Ellis 
at Bloomsburg State Normal School, in Pennsylvania. 
Ruth Adams Woodwell gave a very fine rendering of 
Macbeth in her recital at Newburyport, Mass. 


og. A cheering little letter of greeting was received from 
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Mary Slifer, Esther Dondero, and Henrietta MacDaniel, 
who are at present in the same company of “Quincy Adams 
Sawyer.” 

98. Dr. Walter B. Swift and his wife, Dr. Edith Swift, are 
practicing medicine in Berlin, during the absence of Dr. 

Horan. Dr. Swift is the newly-elected president of the Anglo- 

American Medical Association of Berlin. 

709. The presentation of the play “Rahab,”’ by the State Nor- 
mal School of Moorhead, Minn., was of double interest 

to us, since it was written by Dr. Richard Burton, the cele- 

brated lecturer, whom Emerson had the pleasure of hearing 

last year, and it was coached by Elizabeth Keppie of the post 

eraduate class of ’o9. 

°08. Esther Schenkel is enjoying a very successful year of 
teaching music and elocution in Charlotte, New York. 

°08. Ruth Hobart gave a recital in June which was consid- 
ered a rare treat by the audience at Dickinson Seminary, 

where Miss Hobart is teaching. 

ex-’og. “I am enclosing one dollar for subscription to the 

Magazine. I couldn’t do without it. That is the only 
piece of information I have for the college news,” writes Mary 
Phillips, who is teaching in Rome, N. Y. 

08. Jessie Arguello has been teaching in Racine and Mil- 

waukee. o% 

"11. Pyramus and Thisbe was cleverly presented by the 

Athens High School in June, and great credit is given to 
Howard Drake, a freshman of last year’s class, who drilled 
the cast. We regret very much that Mr. Drake was unable 
to return to Emerson this fall. 

"11. Miss Rose Kemble is attending Syracuse University this 
fall. 

708. On October first, before the Teachers Association meet- 
ing in Cumberland, Va., Miss Agnes Smith gave a talk 

on “How to Teach Reading,” and later, a recital in the New 

High School in Waverly. 

92. Miss Pauline Russell has opened her studio in the Hunt- 
ington Chambers. 

or. It is with great regret that we announce the death of 
Lidia Emerson Bradstreet. 
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704. Miss Alma Gitchel gave a recital at the Baptist church 
in Traverse City, and it was the opinion of all that Miss 
Gitchel’s work was conscientious. 

Miss Dorothy Lewis is teaching in the High School in 
Kalama, Wash., and is also doing private work this winter. 
70g. The splendid position of educational director and teach- 

er of the Emerson work, in the Y. W. C. A. of Brockton, 
o7. Laura Howard Williams was married on October 2oth 

to Mr. William P. Boyd. 
’°o4. The Armstrong Technical High School, of Washington, 

D. C., is most fortunate in having Mary P. Burrill as 
assistant principal. | 
"10. Miss Marguerite Weaver informs us that she had a splen- 

did chance this summer to tell of Emerson and its good 
work, in the Birmingham, Ala., paper, and we are glad to 
say that she took advantage of the opportunity. 

"11. Miss Tracy Eppstein was enthusiastically received by 
the East Orange, New Jersey, Y. M. C. A., where she 

gave a most interesting recital, during September. 

’09. Miss Enid M. Severy is teaching Latin, French, Math- 
ematics, and College English in the Springfield Normal 

School, Maine. 

07. Mr. Roy Willard Rawlings sends notice of his marriage 
to Miss Lucy Irene Garnmell of Providence, R. I., on 

the third of the present month. Their future residence is to 

be in Jacksonville, Ill. Congratulations and long happiness 

to both. 


b 


DON’T LAY THIS MAGAZINE DOWN UNTIL YOU 
HAVE READ THE ADS. IF OUR ADVERTISERS CAN 
SERVE YOU AS WELL AS OTHERS, YOU GIVE 
THEM YOUR TRADE. ALWAYS LOW PRICES TO 
EMERSON STUDENTS. MENTION THE MAGAZINE. 
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OLD EMERSON. 


Freshmen we came, timid and tame, 
Learning to love and honor thy name; 
Juniors so grand, we take our stand 
Working together at thy command; 
Seniors so wise, soon realize 

That all is over—broken the ties; 

Then one more year, “Old Guard” is here 
Held by thy fame so dear. 


Chorus 
Hail to our Alma Mater! 
Bless her with heart and hand. 
Where e’er our life shall lead us 
True to our trust we stand. 
Tender and true her memories, 
Of both our work and fun; 
Then let us give three rousing cheers 
For Emerson! 


Purple and gold, we still uphold, 

Our love for thee shall never grow cold; 

And through the years, ’mid smiles and tears 
Thy name shall help us conquer our fears. 
Hard tasks to do, joys not a few, 

We'll not forget our loves to renew, 

Emerson dear, have not a fear, 

Ever we'll be sincere. 


—Words and music by Rebecca Swartwood, ’09. 


Note.—This song was bequeathed by the Class of 1909 
to Emerson College, on condition that it shall be sung at least 
once a month, during the school year, in chapel. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


I stood on the well-worn threshold 
Of the old and dying year; 

I watched the evening shadows fade, 
And the rosy morn appear. 

With radiant face it met my gaze, 
And delight in the joyous birth 

Of a glad and happy New Year, 
Unstained by the sins of earth. 


My eyes saw naught but the tender face 
Of this new-born child of Time, 

Bidding my heart its strength renew 
Futurity’s hills to climb; 

To leave the past with its shadows dark, 
Its failures that sank so deep, 

In the quiet vale of forgetfulness, 
Where shadows are lulled to sleep; 


To seize on this unstained moment 
So dear to the heart of time, 
To follow its tender suggestions 
Till the soul’s best thoughts are sublime, 
That the bright glad flush of the morning 
Might last till the day was done, 
And the dying thoughts of the fading hours 
Be bright as the setting sun. 
L. STEPHENS MacINTYRBH, ’09. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. SOUTHWICK. 
Dear Emersonians, 


It is with great joy that | am able to salute you once 
again in returning health, after the summer which has been 
so full of trial and suffering. I was tired unto death at the 
close of school last May, and in travelling, met with the ter- 
rible accident which resulted in the loss of parts of my fin- 
gers on both hands. I want to assure you all of my grati- 
tude for the many letters of sympathy which came pouring 
in from every part of the country from our dear Emersonians 
and many friends. I have now regained my poise, and can 
give my public readings by the aid of our splendid friend, Dr. 
Alden, who has carved for me graceful finger ends and fitted 
them with marvellous skill and care, so that, with gloves, my 
friends declare they would never suspect the deficiency, and 
find themselves forgetting that my trouble is not all a dream. 
Indeed, I am able to do so many things that I seem to have 
been born again in spirit, and nerves, and power to do! Iam 
planning for my college work in January; studying my Faust; 
practicing plays and poems; and preparing outlines for my 
Personal Development lectures; and last but not least, I am 
managing my home as I have never had time to do before; 
and being a child with the children as they puzzle over lessons 
and romp at bed-time- 

I was, of course, compelled to give up all connection 
with the dormitories; though the idea of college homes for 
which I suffered is to be carried on; and Emerson girls will 
be able to secure protected and elegent accommodations under 
the chaperonage of Miss Conland, who has taken the houses, 
No 2 Batavia street,, and No. 38 St. Stephen street, where 
she receives those who desire well kept homes, where parents 
can feel at rest concerning the safety of their daughters, who 
may be leaving home for the first time, and coming to a 
strange city. Miss Conland co-operates with a movement 
just started and well supported by moneyed men, at whose 
club-house on St. Stephen street students’ meals may be had 
at reasonable rates. These and some other houses under dif- 
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ferent management give Emerson girls a signal advantage 
in home life. 

Dear friends, I wish you all a merry Christmas; and may 
the spirit of the Savior be with you every one; for I feel that 
by His love I have surmounted great suffering, and have 
been able to sing with gladness, so that faith did make me 
whole, and | am full of more abounding life and dynamic 
energy of spirit than I have felt for years, through which I 
have been striving towards the light. 

If I can express half the wondrous beauty of life I see 
in tree, and light, and water, in the whole world of flashing 
messages from God, if I can vocalize the aspirations of many 
seers and sages and poets, if I can even suggest the weight 
of meaning in it all, I will not have striven in vain to find 
the spirit of God in the realm of pain and purification through 
which I have passed. Once more, God’s blessing on us as 
we near the Christmastide, and may the New Year bring 
“peace on earth, good will toward men.” 


Lovingly yours, 


JESSIE ELDRIDGE SOUTHWICK. 


DRAMATIC RECITAL. 


Whenever Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick of the Emerson 
College of Oratory appears before the public, every one is 
interested, for in her line of work she is positively a leader. On 
Tuesday evening she gave one of her intensely interesting 
recitals in the Central Congregational church at Jamaica 
Plain, and her program was a good one. The opening num- 
bers were: “Faith,” by Sill; “Poppa’s Greeting To-day,” 
Browning; “The Dawn,” Griggs; “The Skylark,” Shelley; 
and “The Bugle Song,” by Tennyson; after which Mrs South- 
wick gave the court scene from the “Merchant of Venice,” 
“Un Beau Ideal,” by Brunner; and the arena scene from “Quo 
Vadis,” by Sienkiewicz. Mrs. Southwich is an artist who is 
constantly advancing in her character work. She is especially 
fine and all the various characters she impersonates are well- 
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rounded, clear cut, and individual, and she seems always to 
have a full knowledge of the character delineated. It is a 
source of gratification to herself and her friends to know how 
greatly her work is appreciated—From Boston Times, Nov. 
27,300; 


DR. VINCENT’S LECTURES. 


The students of Emerson College have thoroughly en- 
joyed the lectures of Dr. Leon Vincent, the fact having been 
evinced by the eager attention and spontaneous applause 
which have greeted this gifted and popular speaker at each 
appearance. Dr. Vincent has not only thrown light upon the 
lives and works of these great English and American writers, 
but has created a desire to know more of them. 

The subject of his first lecture was William Makepeace 
Thackeray. He gave a brief biographical sketch as follows: 
Thackeray was born in Calcutta, India, in 1811. When he 
was about five years of age, shortly after his father’s death, 
he was sent to England to be educated. At the age of ten 
he was sent to the Charterhouse School, where he remained 
for a time. After that he went to Cambridge University, 
where he remained but two years, leaving before he obtained 
his degree. He then took up the practice of law, but finding 
it distasteful, he went abroad to study art, for which he had a 
great ambition. Failing of success in this line of work, he 
became a journalist and eventually found literary fame. 

In comparing his attitude toward the world with that of 
Dickens, it was noted that while the latter came to manhood, 
cheery and energetic, rejoicing in his work, Thackeray entered 
upon his writing distrustfully and timidly, almost cynically. 
Dr. Vincent wittily described Thackeray’s attitude toward his 
work and his habits of procrastination; also his love of pleas- 
ure and travel. That Thackeray had but little confidence in 
his creative power is shown by the fact that he never dared 
to write more than one novel at a time; on the other hand 
Dickins usually had two novels going at once. 

Thackeray was a brilliant talker with friends, but dis- 
liked public lecturing and soon gave it up. He liked Ameri- 
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try. “Henry Esmond” may be called his greatest novel, al- 
though not so well known as “Vanity Fair.” Other great 
novels are “Pendennis” and “The Newcomes.” Thackeray’s 
philosophy of life may be summed up in the quotation: 
“There is a deal of good in this wicked world, isn’t there?” 


Following this lecture, was one on the life of Mary Ann 
Fvans, better known as George Eliot, under which name she 
concealed her identity for years. 

Mary Ann Evans was born in Warwickshire, England, 
in 1819. Her early life was spent upon a farm, where she 
was familiar with all kinds of farmhouse iabor. She was a 
skillful pianist and passionately fond of reading, her first 
books being Aesop’s Fables and Sir Walter Scott’s “Wavy- 
erly.” 

In her neighborhood lived Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bray 
with whom she became intimate friends. These people were 
rationalistic in their religious views, and Mary Ann, who 
up to this time had been a firm believer in the Evangelical 
Church, became a believer in their doctrines, and gave up all 
belief of a personal God. This change was a great source of 
grief to her father, who never became reconciled to it. 

On going to London she met many noted literary people, 
among whom was George Henry Lewis. This man, the 
author of several books on philosophy, became her warm 
friend and admirer and in a few years they were married. Mr. 
Lewis had been married before (very unhappily) and not 
being divorced, his union with Mary Ann Evans was unsanc- 
tioned by law; but she bravely faced the social ostracism 
which she knew would follow, and did what she believed to 
be her duty. Their union was very happy, and she was a 
kind step-mother to his two little boys. His influence and 
encouragement was a great help to her and her grief at his 
death, which occurred a few years later, was intense. A year 
and a half later she married Mr. J. M. Cross, who was twenty 
years her junior. 

She was thirty-eight years of age when she published 
her first work of fiction. Before the writing of “Romola,” her 
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books are characterized by a spontaneity, which is not felt in 
her later writings, each of which reveals a deep underlying 
purpose. It required four months to formulate the plot of 
“Romola,”’ in the preparation of which she read thirty-nine 
histories in four languages, each work containing all the way 
from four to ten volumes. 

People who saw her in her home at St. John’s Wood 
describe her as diffiident of meeting a group of people, although 
she was pleased to talk with individuals, always conversing in 
low, earnest tones; her language was always perfect. Those 
who knew her best say she was always in earnest, and when- 
ever engaged in conversation, her countenance would assume 
a depth of expression, which indicated the hidden streams. 
of a great soul. 

Among her earliest writings are “Scenes from Clerical 
Life,’ parts of which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine in 
1857. These stories were followed by “Adam Bede,” which 
is generally considered her greatest novel. Then came “Mill 
on the Floss,” “Silas Marner,’ and ‘“Romola.” 


Any matter relating to Benjamin Franklin is interest- 
ing, and the tribute paid by Dr. Vincent to this brilliant 
American was especially so. Franklin was born in Milk 
street in Boston in 1706. The youngest of a family of seven- 
teen children, born of parents in poor circumstances, he 
learned at an early age to care for himself. Apprenticed at 
the age of twelve years to his brother James, who was a 
printer, he spent all his spare moments in reading good 
books, which he aferwards reproduced in writing. He was 
a writer by certain inherited powers. 

Among the most available books of the day were “The 
Day of Doom,” written by Michael Wigglesworth, and “The 
History of New England,” by Cotton Mather. At a very 
early age he read a copy of “The Spectator,” then being pub- 
lished in England, and he was charmed by it. 

When a young man, he became a skeptic, and although 
a lifelong admirer of John Bunyan, he remained such until 
his death. 

Dr. Vincent wittily described the condition of Franklin 
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upon reaching Philadelphia, and his first meeting with the 
lady who afterwards became his wife. Although not well 
educated, she was a woman of wit and spirit, and was very 
beautiful. 

In 1724 he was sent to England on a business venture, 
which failed, and he returned to Philadelphia to undertake 
the management of the most important newspaper of that 
city. This paper was burdened by the title, “The Universal 
Instructor of all the Arts and Sciences, and the Pennsylvania 
Gazette.” 

Like all men of genius, Franklin lacked the power of 
pushing his enterprises, and although an inventor of con- 
siderable skill, he allowed his inventions as well as his writ- 
ings to slip away from him without profit. 

Among the most interesting and useful of his inventions 
were the Franklin stove; an artificial arm used in taking down 
books from a shelf; a boat with two bottoms; the bi-focal 
specs, consisting of a pair of divided lenses, which might be 
used in place of two pairs of spectacles; and a mangle to be 
used in a laundry. 

Franklin may well be called a practical man, and his 
scientific attainments alone would place him among the most 
eminent of our great Americans. His writings may be di- 
vided into four classes: his proverbs and sententious sayings, 
social and educational satires, political papers, and his auto- 
biography. His public political papers, written in England 
prior to the Revolutionary War, were of inestimable value 
to the American cause. The subject of one of these papers 
was “Rules for reducing a great empire to a small one.” He 
represented Our country in France during the Revolutionary 
War and was one of the forces which induced that govern- 
ment to aid the colonies. 


In beginning his lecture on Hawthorne, Dr. Vincent 
quoted Fitzgerald’s words regarding Hawthorne as a genius, 
and then named five characteristics of a man of genius, there- 
by proving that Fitzgerald’s opinion is justified. The five 
characteristics of a genius are as follows: a man of genius 
never works for money; he is always noted for his absorp- 
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tion of the task in hand, and is usually careless as to dress 
and appointments; sublime simplicity is a characteristic of 
true genius; he is usually of a melancholy nature; he has a 
duality of nature. 

As a boy Hawthorne was solid, sturdy, manly, active 
and belicose. He seemed possessed with a desire to fight, 
and the other fellow usually got the worst of it. He 
was fond of all kinds of out-door sports, especially that of 
baseball. He was injured at one time while playing this 
game, and was lame for twelve months, during which period 
he was confined to his rooms. In order to pass away the 
time he learned to knit, and the result of his labor was a 
pair of socks for the cat. 

He disliked school and it was with reluctance that he 
entered college at Bowdoin. After finishing his course there, 
he returned to Salem and became weigher and gauger in the 
custom house. He liked practical things and wished to be 
useful. 

In manhood he was physically perfect. He stood five 
feet ten and one-half inches, and he was broad and muscu- 
lar. His eyes of a deep dark blue, flashed fire. His hair was 
black and curly. His voice was low and subdued, but of great 
volume. Asa boy he possessed one of the requisites of a great 
author, total illegibility of handwriting. 

At ten years of age he made his first literary attempt. It 
was a journal, named the “Spectator,’ which he printed by 
hand, on large sheets of newspaper. He chose for his sub- 
ject “Industry,” “with which,’ he wrote, “the editor has no 
acquaintance.” 

Regarding the other side of his character and his belief 
in the occult, although many opinions have been given, not 
much is definitely known. He was a lover of the weird and 
the mysterious, but revolted at table-tipping and things of 
that sort. 

Hawhorne was a great poet although he wrote in prose. 
Capable as he was of earning a good living, he was affected 
by the responsibilities of normal life. 

He was thirty-eight years of age when he married. 
His courtship was a romance. His was a case of love at first 
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sight. He and Sophia Peabody had resided side by side in 
Salem for some time before they met. He called at the house 
one day, and at their first meeting they were mutually attracted 
toward each other. An engagement soon followed and it was 
decided that they should be married as soon as her health 
would permit. They were married in 1842, and so great was 
her happiness that she became thoroughly well. 

In a letter to her mother, Mrs. Hawthorne wrote regarding 
her husband, “He loves power as little as any man I ever 
knew,—with all his strength he waits on God like a little child.” 
Mrs. Hawthorne entered upon the duties of housekeeping 
with great pleasure. They lived simply, having but one maid. 
Hawthorne was at this time a surveyor of customs in Salem, 
with an income of fifteen hundred dollars a year. His duties, 
entirely foreign. to literature, occupied so much of his time 
that he was unable to keep up his writing. This worried his 
wife, and when he came in one day and announced that he 
had lost his position, she was not sorry. He had been talking 
for some time of a romance, and she thought that now he 
might be able to write it; so she brought him the sum of one 
hundred and fifty dollars, which she had managed to save, 
and urged him to begin his work. 

By means of her help they were able to get along until 
“The Scarlet Letter’ was finished. From every standpoint 
it is considered a perfect romance. It is remarkable for its 
low tone coloring and simple plot. Sir Lester Stephen says, 
“Hawthorne cuts down into the mystery of human life in his 
narrow vein as Shakespeare does in his wide one.” 

He possessed wonderfully realistic power, and his knowl- 
edge of the human mind gave him the power of taking his 
reader from the commonplace into the poetic at a sweep. He 
taught the world the short story. 

Hawthorne, with Poe and Irving, are rightly considered 
the three great prose romancers of this country. 


Dr. Vincent’s fifth lecture was on James Russell Lowell. 
Like many other literary men, Lowell found that poetry was 
in great demand and that in order to make a living he must 
either teach school or follow law. He succeeded Longfellow 
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at Harvard in 1855. This appointment was the result of the 
favorable impression which his literary work had created. 
He had already written “A Year's Work,’ and Bigelow 
Papers.” By irony of fate he took the place of professor in 
the college where he had made so much trouble. 

Although he was a great reader, he cared little for his 
text books- He was rusticated during his senior year, and, 
although he was poet of his class, he was under discipline at 
the time his class graduated: He found teaching irksome at 
the first, and it became more disagreeable to him as time 
went on. While on his way to Europe at the close of his 
work at Harvard, he wrote to a friend, “I am glad to get 
the ocean between me and my drudgery. The ridges worn 
by the fetters are being smoothed out.” 

He was well-liked by his students who soon found ways 
of shirking duty in his classes. He taught literature in its 
relation to life, and going on the supposition that all boys dis- 
like poetry, he used the time in his Dante classes in reciting 
it to his pupils. The boys used to meet with him once a week, 
and they describe these evenings at his home as being most 
inspiring. Lowell was not tall, but was solid in build. His 
hair was thick, his beard full and bushy. The tall silk hat 
which he insisted on wearing was incongruous with his short 
business coat. His neckties were always of a brilliant hue, 
and he delighted in wearing black and white checked trousers. 

He was a born critic. In 1843 he started “The Pioneer,” a 
small magazine which died at the early age of three months. 
He was first editor of the “Atlantic Monthly” in 1857 but soon 
withdrew. In 1863 he became co-editor with Charles Eliot 
Norton, of the North American Review, but he disliked the 
work. He remarked to a friend, “When once out of the North 
American Review, won’t I kick up my heels and be as ignorant 
as I want to be.” About this time he wrote “A Fable for 
Critics,” a poem full of wit, puns and word plays. He was the 
best punster that ever lived. 

He also wrote “Rhymed Primer of American Literature, 
As It Looked to a Shrewd Observer” in 1848. “The Title 
Page,’ “My Study Windows,” and “Among My Books” 
are remarkably clear in critical expression. All his writings 
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are enlivened by little flashes of wit. In expressing the con- 
temporaneity of Shakespeare and Bacon he says, “When 
Shakespeare was stretching his baby hands for the moon, 
little Bacon, chewing on his coral had discovered that im- 
penetrability was one quality of matter. It almost takes one’s 
breath away to think that ‘Hamlet’ and the ‘Novum 
Organum’ were at the risk of teething and measles at the 
Same time.” 

Lowell was a plain, practical man, human and simple. He 
called attention to the fact that it is not the thing to praise our 
own American literature, just because it is American, but 
that it is better to demand of our writers something which is 
worthy of praise, if they expect patriotic applause. Lowell 
undoubtedly represents the highest reach of any American 
maker of verse, although he had not the finish or the popularity 
of Longfellow. 


The last of the lectures was on our American humorists, 
and it was unusually entertaining. Dr. Vincent discussed 
American humor, illustrating its three characteristics which 
are: exaggeration, a gravity of manner, and irreverence—of a 
youthful nation for old nations. It is to be noted, however, 
that the best of American humor is not sacrilegious. 

Many of our greatest humorists have begun their work in 
connection with newspapers. Among these may be mentioned 
Charles Dudley Warner and Artemus Ward. The lectures of 
Artemus Ward were described, also his clever way of adver- 
tising. A passing tribute was also paid to Bill Nye and his 
famous lecture “The Last Day of School.” ‘The lecturer 
closed with a brief review of Samuel L. Clemens’ works. As 
he quoted famous passages from these great humorists, the 
audience was convulsed with laughter. 

The students of Emerson College expressed genuine 
regret when Dr. Vincent closed his course of lectures, and 
it is hoped before the year closes that we may hear him again. 


ADELAIDE PATTERSON, ’10. 
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THURSDAY LECTURES AND LECTURERS. 


If the Boston public knew of the excellence of the Thurs- 

day morning lecture course presented at Emerson College, 
Chickering Hall could not hold those who would desire to 
attend. The names of those who lectured to us last year, and 
their subjects may be found in the catalogue. ‘The list is a 
long and selected one, and speaks for itself. This fall Mr. 
Leon H. Vincent has introduced us in a delightful way to men 
and women of letters whose acquaintance is well worth the 
making. , 
Dr. Frederick J. Stanley, formerly of Waseda Univer- 
sity, Tokyo, Japan, closed the term with two highly instructive 
and entertaining talks on “The Young Men and Women of 
Japan,’ and “The Crisis in the Orient.” These are but an 
earnest of those that are soon to follow from Mr. Foxton 
Ferguson, Dr. Rolfe, Mr. Earl Barnes, and others of note. 

One of the most notable was that of November 11, by Mr. 
Donald B. McMillan, who gave to Boston, at that time, the 
first news of Peary’s dash for the pole. 

I took great pleasure in introducing my friend and former 
co-worker to an Emerson College audience, as the last time 
I saw him was when he left this land in the early summer of 
1908 on his journey northward into the Silent Places, as one 
of the scientists who was to accompany Commander Peary, 
and help command the expedition. 

Mr. McMillan proved to us that the day of heroics is not 
past, and that the art of the story teller still survives. He 
was as full of enthusiasm in narrating the story of this epoch 
making journey, as though he were still engaged in battling 
with nature in the frozen north. We were carried with him 
on the wings of imagination from the time the Roosevelt left 
the pier in New York until the ship steamed back into Sydney 
“bringing the Pole.” A synopsis of the lecture would be most 
interesting ; but always of greater interest than the deed is the 
doer. Mr. McMillan was so unassuming and called so little 
attention to his own work, as he told the wonderful story of 
the great achievement, that will last in the minds and literature 
of men as long as winds blow and waters run, that no one 
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would have guessed his own great part in it, or that he had 
probably to his credit the longest day’s sledge journey ever 
made in the arctic regions. He is already planning to be off 
before another summer passes in search of that last known 
world yet to be conquered, Crockerland. 

That we may better know our lecturer, I will add to my in- 
troduction an article which recently appeared in “The Indepen- 
dent” by our friend and fellow teacher at the Worcester 
Academy, Mr Clifton A. Towle, who was a college-mate of 
Mr. McMillan’s at Bowdoin. 

“Donald B. McMillan loves the sea and all that concerns it. 
He enjoys sailing a small boat in a stiff breeze more than any 
other sport, and if there is a bit of danger in it all the better. 
He would rather taste the salt spray swept into his face from 
the crest of some wave which he is plowing through than sit 
down to an elaborate feast. This love of the sea was born in 
him, for his father and grandfather were old Scotch sailing 
masters. Love of adventure, too, was his inheritance. In boy- 
hood he was the most daring of all lands in Provincetown, and 
this venturesome spirit drove him later, in college, to the top 
of King’s Chapel spire, hand over hand, on the lightning-rod, 
to remove a flag which had been raised in derision of his 
class. 

It has been Mr. McMillan’s fondest hope, ever since he 
was old enough to read and understand books on polar ex- 
ploration, that some day he might be a member of an expedi- 
tion to the North Pole. In his library at Worcester Academy 
he has all the obtainable books on Arctic work and he knows 
them well enough, too, to tell the contents of each in much 
detail. The enthusiasm with which he joined Commander 
Peary’s party in June, 1908, was wonderful to see. 

On account of Mr. McMillan’s ability as a sailor and nav- 
igator and on account of his love of the sea, the position of 
first officer aboard large schooners has several times been 
offered him. He possesses medals and diplomas given him as 
rewards for risking his life in saving drowning persons. 

At Worcester Academy Mr. McMillan is the idol of all 
students. They admire him because he “does things” as boys 
would like to do them. He takes the lead in the work and play 
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of the boys who come most intimately in contact with him. 
Enthusiasm, patience, fun, grit, loyalty and reverence are 
some of the prominent qualities which make Mr. McMillan a 
friend of all whom he knows, man or boy. It would not be 
accurate to leave out of an account of his personality the fact 
that he is a noble example of the highest type of simple 
Christian manhood. The golden rule is his motto, and selfish- 
ness was altogether left out of his make-up. Words similai 
to Commander Peary’s praise of him are always spoken by 
those who know him. 

Provincetown, Mass., a city of sailors, is Mr. MeMillan’s 
birthplace, and sea-faring people were his ancestors. He 
is thirty-four years old. Capt. Neil McMillan kissed his son 
Donald one morning something over twenty-five years ago 
and set sail for the north. Since that time nothing has been 
heard from his vessel or crew. Donald—or Don, as his play- 
mates called him—had to work to help support the large fam- 
ily which was left behind, but he managed to go to school and 
to prepare for college, an uncommon thing for boys of his time 
in Provincetown to do. Sixteen years after Commander Peary 
graduated from Bowdoin College Mr. McMillan entered the 
same institution. The words “trained athlete” are fit for him, 
for the spirit which characterizes his whole boyhood made him 
a member of the football and track teams of his college, and he 
has been an athlete and a teacher of athletics ever since then. 
Typhoid fever caused him to drop back a year in college, and 
he graduated in 1898 from Bowdoin. He was principal in 
the high school in Gorham, Me., then in the Swarthmore 
Preparatory School, at Swarthmore, Pa., and since then he has 
been physical director in Worcester Academy, Worcester, 
Mass.” H. S. ROSS. 


RECITAL COURSE: 
I, 
The following notices are quoted from the “Boston 
Times”: 
The reading of “Mater,” that fascinating, irresistible work 
by Percy Mackaye, was given with rare delightfulness at the 
fourth recital in the Southwick interpretative course. 
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Bertha Kunz Baker is always given glad welcome back to 
Boston. Bostonians and Emerson college students know her 
and believe in her. 

The plot of the story is simple and direct. Its motive is 
never intense or deep. There are many light, mirthful pas- 
sages, much play upon words, and at all times a text empha- 
sizing the best of English construction and form. 

“Mater” has a decided personality of her own. She is 
very unsophisticated and naive, but very distinctive and indi- 
vidual. The setting is modern with an American atmosphere 
most realistic and truthful. Beginning three days before an 
election, the scene was appropriate and seemed very near at 
home. The young American running for office, the Vassar girl 
aiding and abetting him in his efforts, and “Mater,’—charming, 
fascinating, exasperating at times, but always loveable, were 
ably portrayed. Mrs. Baker, in her interpretation, was like 
Maude Adams. There was the same winsomeness and allure- 
ment about her. Without effacing her personality, Mrs. 
Baker gave a fair and free interpretation of the text, always 
making distinct characterization. The bit of intrigue played 
by “Mater” gave some of the most interesting passages of the 
text, and the “Wake up, break up and make up,” as appro- 
priated generally by modern lovers, was not the least effective 
of its lines. 

Bertha Kunz Baker was most happy in her recital selection 
and she gave to its delivery all of her old charm of person- 
ality, perfect enunciation and beautiful voice production. It 
was a masterpiece read in a master way. There was great 
applause. Quantities of flowers were received and many re- 
calls. 


Lys 


Shakespeare’s well-known, almost immortal love tragedy, 
read by Maud Gatchell Hicks, at the fifth recital in the South- 
wick interpretative lecture series was most admirably given. 
This work is so familiar to us all that it needs no special com- 
ment. The story has become almost trite from constant rep- 
etition. Students study it, lecturers discourse upon it, elocu- 
tionists recite it and actors and actresses realistically imper- 
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sonate its characters, to the end that most of the English- 
speaking world know quite generally about it. 

To take so trite a text is an art then, provided that in the 
taking individuality of interpretation can be given, and this 
Mrs. Hicks was quite able to do. This reader always reads her 
chosen plays with a genuineness that brings home to her audi- 
ence the new thought. There is much wonder yet to be dis- 
covered from poor Juliet and despairing Romeo. Mrs. Hicks 
helped on these same discoveries by her delightful portrayal of 
this play with its intense dramatic lines and its sad pathetic 
passages. 

Mrs. Hicks and her admirable platform work is much liked 
by Bostonians. She was given a good greeting and most gen- 
erous applause. 

| IIT. 

At the last of the Southwick interpretative lecture series, 
Marion Craig Wentworth gave “The Witching Hour.” This is 
a work much discussed. The play is written in four acts and it 
is a “pioneer” of its kind. The play is decidedly modern in set- 
ting and intent. It deals with psychology and mental tele- 
pathy, and gives unique passages and lines. Mrs. Wentworth 
gave a very clear interpretation of the story and was an able 
depicter of its intended power. 

The reader is at all times artistic. She might stand for the 
aesthetic in her art. In voice and gesture, in dress and per- 
sonal pose, she always represents the refinement, the culture, 
and the undefinable but understandable little niceities that go 
to make up the full measure of real dramatic art. 
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THE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The new officers, who have been elected for the Students’ 
Association are: 

President—Miss W. Ewing Carter. 

Vice-President—Mr. N. E. Rieed. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Webster. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC DEMANDS 
of the 
TEACHER OF EXPRESSION. 


The teacher, whether in public or private school, normal 
school, college or university, is a servant of the public, and 
must be ready to meet the demands of that public in order to 
succeed. What are some of the demands made of the teacher 
of expression? In the first place, the teacher of expression 
must be a man or woman of broad education and culture. One 
cannot specialize without knowing all around the subject in 
which he specializes, and the broader the education before one 
begins to specialize, the broader the angle of vision, and the 
better do we understand the needs of our pupils, and how to 
meet and supply them. 

It is necessary that the teacher of expression have a defin- 
ite and technical knowledge of articulation, enunciation, tone 
production, breathing, and a system of physical culture which 
will strengthen the center and free the surfaces. You will 
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find defects in all these lines, and will be required to meet, 
diagnose and overcome them, and quickly. In this technical 
knowledge you must be sure of yourself and of your system. 
It is your part to persuade the public, not that your system is 
the best, or better than some other system, but that you, 
through the system of which you are an exponent, can meet 
the need—can supply the demand. Dr. Emerson used to say, 
“You can never light the world by blowing out all the other 
candles”; but be sure your candle is as bright as the others, 
and keep well to the front. 

Included in the department of expression, in nearly all 
schools and colleges, you will find Reading, Public Speaking, 
Debate and Dramatics. Your pupils must be able to read well 
in all their classes. Many pupils who can do fairly good work 
in an oratory class, cannot read a paragraph intelligently in 
a class in history, or clearly demonstrate a proposition in 
geometry. Each department should supplement every other 
department, and you must inspire the confidence of your fel- 
low teachers, as well as of your pupils and their parents. Your 
knowledge of the principles of argument and debate must 
be-sure an and ‘definite. Your team must win every time against 
the team. m that has no. Special teacher to coach it. The. reputa- 
tion_of the school. may depend upon your ability to teach de- 
bate. For public speaking you must be able to furnish se- 
lections that are unhackneyed. Cuttings must be made from 
books and magazines and the material chosen wisely. The 
teacher who can adapt or dramatize a book or story, so that 
it may be used by the Dramatic Club, or some other organiza- 
tion of the school, is indeed fortunate and already popular. 

Dramatic, or the putting on of plays, is becoming more 
and more a part of the department of Expression. This work 
will call for originality of ideas, cultivation of the imagination, 
ingenuity in devising ways and means in costumes and prop- 
erties, the suiting of your methods to the conditions of the 
school you are in, and the adjusting of your ideas to the ma- 
terial with which you have to work. By this I do not mean 
the sacrificing of ideals—far from it—but it is better to meet 
your public half-way, and stand together, than to attempt to 
use a play which the pupils cannot comprehend, and their 
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parents and friends cannot appreciate. Inspire their confi- 
dence in your ability to choose wisely, and you can finally 
lead on to plays that are very much worth while. It is ne- 
cessary that the teacher of Expression be resourceful. I do 
not know just how I should handle a play in a real theater, 
with all the conveniences of stage-craft, but I can put one on 
in a barn and “make it go.” 

Closely allied to the department of Expression are the 
departments of Physical Training, Gymnasium, Rhetoric and 
English Composition, English Literature and even History. 
It is almost imperative that you know these subjects thor- 
oughly enough to teach them, if you hope to secure a position 
which pays financially. The institutions which are large 
enough, and which have a sufficient money appropriation to 
pay a teacher in Expression only, are not looking for inexper- 
ienced young men and women, but those with several years 
of experience and acknowledged success. 

The question naturally arises, “Can we get _the—train- 
ing ametessary for the making of goodteachers at Emerson ?” 
“Tsay emphatically yes. There is not a subject in the course 
at Emerson College which is not necessary to the develop- 
ment of the teacher of the art of Expression. The course has 
been planned wisely and well, and the faculty chosen for its 
ability to develop and lead the student along the lines of 
individuality, imagination and resource, and believe me, 
when you get out into the field you will more than ever ap- 
preciate the privilege you now have, of studying with these 
men and women who not only show us the possibilities which 
lie within us, but inspire us with confidence in ourselves and 
our ability to do, and constantly hold us to the ideal in our 


art and in our lives. 


“Would’st thou go forth to win? 
Be sure of thine own ground; 
Fix well thy center first, 
Then draw thy circle round.” 


ELIZABETH BARNES, P. G. 
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SOCIETIES. 
EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB. 


On Dec. 7th the Boston Emerson College Club was most 
graciously entertained at the home of Mrs. Payson in Brook- 
line. 

The subject for the evening was Kipling, and the en- 
tertainment was in charge of Dean Ross and members of 
his senior class, who presented in turn different phases of 
the author’s work. 

The subject was cleverly handled. The programme was 
varied, instructive and intensely interesting, for which the 
vote of gratitude to Dean Ross and his assistants was unan- 
imous. 

Refreshments and social intercourse followed the en- 
tertainment. | 

The attendance was unusually large, and an affectionate 
welcome was given to Mrs. Emerson who was present at 
the meeting. 


EMERSON ALUMNI CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


The Emerson Alumni Club of New York is just entering 
upon its winter’s work, and looking forward to a year of 
great interest. They have attained the dignity of having a 
hall for their own use, Berkeley Hall, 23 West 44th Street, 
where the meetings will be held hereafter instead of at the 
houses of members as has been the custom in past years. 
The secretary of the Club is Miss Caroline W. Paige, 196 
Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Emersonians in Great- 
er New York, if not already members of the Club should com- 
municate with Miss Paige for information concerning the 


Club’s activities. 
CANADIAN CLUB. 


The Canadian Club held its second monthly meeting 
on Saturday, Dec. 4th, at 12.30 P. M. All the members were 
present except Miss Carscallen, who is out of town. 

The Canadian Club is to give a representation of the 
“Seven Sisters,” at the forthcoming fair given by the Senior 
Class, Dec. 11th. 
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Dr. Ransom having signified her inability to address 
the Club as expected, Dean Ross kindly consented to make 
a few suggestions as to how the Club could more vitally 
relate itself to the College and the College to the Club. 

His remarks were both fitting and practical, and some 
of his suggestions are to be immediately acted upon. 


YOUNG WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The Young Woman’s Christian Association is doing 
steady work, both in and out of college. Interest is shown in 
charity work. An increasing number of our members are 
devoting one afternoon a week to the organization and 
teaching of classes in the Charity Schools of Cambridge. 
Classes have been started in Sewing, Physical Training, 
Reading, and Voice. This movement interests the children 
and helps to keep them off the streets, as well as giving 
them a broader outlook on life. Both teachers and pupils 
find these classes most interesting. 

Our members are now busy dressing dolls for the Y. 
W. C. A. exhibition booth at the coming Senior Fair. A 
small prize will be awarded to the girl exhibiting the most 
cleverly dressed doll. After the Exhibition each girl vol- 
unteers to send her doll to some needy child with whom 
she agrees to keep up a correspondence. At the regular 
business meeting of the Y. W. C. A. Dec. 3rd, it was voted 
that a sum of money be set aside for the chairman of the 
visiting committee to use in purchasing flowers for stu- 
dents confined to the house by illness. 

After Christmas, the Association intends to swell its 
Silver Bay Delegate Fund” by holding an auction sale of 
box lunches at noontime in room eight. This will enable 
many of our students who lunch out to enjoy homemade sand- 
wiches, pickles, and cake, as well as to bid on the tempting 
packages. Don’t fail to join the fun! 

After the business meeting, Miss Helen Calder, gave the 
first of her series of interesting lectures on ‘The Unfinished 
Task.” She plainly showed that “The Unfinished Task,” or 
“Evangelization of the world,” did not mean the complete 
Christianization of all peoples on the earth, or giving every 
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person upon earth an opportunity to hear at least one sermon 
on some vital Christian theme, but, rightly interpretated, it 
means, that the proclamation of the Gospel message should 
be followed by sober instruction that would end in true 
Christian living upon the part of the people to whom it is 
preached. As a proof of her point she showed how it took 
Christ years to make His selected twelve into genuine dis- 
ciples. Therefore the first step of the missionaries is to 
learn the language, then establish Christian schools of all 
grades, and by right living and practice, support sound 
preaching. 

We are very glad to learn that after Christmas, our 
fellow-worker, Minibel Garrett, will be with us again. 

We extend to all, our hearty wishes for a brighter, bet- 
ter and more glorious New Year. 


CLASSES. 


There has been established this year, in the post-gradu- 
ate hororium, a course known as the Literature Seminar: Dr. 
Black is the sponser and guide, and we feel that we are truly 
privileged to come in touch with such a scholar. 

in the course in Dramatic Art, cuttings from some very 
interesting plays have been presented, and some excellent 
dramatic work done. -In this course each member of the 
class is responsible for a play, cutting, casting, costuming, 
coaching and staging it herself. The plays from which cut- 
tings have already been given are: “The Rivals,’ Miss Rog- 
ers; “The Lion and the Mouse,” Miss Wright; “The Girl 
With the Green Eyes,” Miss Foss, and “The Great Divide,” 
Miss Thomas. This course, besides giving us practical work 
in staging plays, enables us to know of the availability, and to 
judge of the adaptability of modern plays for use in schools, 
colleges, and clubs. 

The Post-graduates have been fairly haunted by re- 
hearsals the past few weeks, and by the time this issue of the 
magazine is out the students will know why we have gone 
about the halls muttering to ourselves, in search of a quiet 
spot in which to practice devitalizing, and sword-play. 
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On the evening of November the twentieth, in Room 
Nine, in the presence of relatives and a few-intimate friends, 
Miss Bernice Wright-Barnes was solemnly united to Mr. 
Edward Rosetti Swartwood. Promptly at 8:15 the orchestra, 
led by Senor Rosetti Carmo Chadwick took their places and 
began to play. After a short and very select concert the 
strains of the wedding march were heard, and the groom, 
attended by Mr. Bert Carpenter, as best man, entered the 
room by the “Studio door,” and proceeded to the grand-stand 
where they were met by Parson Helenlima Bean. Here they 
viaited under an inverted umbrella while the guests grew 
nervous, the groom anxious and a member of the orchestra 
sang “Waiting.” At last the bridal party appeared at the 
other door, and after another slight delay, owing to the fact 
that the bride forgot her bouquet, and had to return from 
whence she came to get it, the ceremony was concluded with 
no other interruption excepting the dropping of the ring. 

The bride was attended by Miss Stillman as maid of 
honor, and Miss Farron and Miss Blodgett as- bridesmaids. 
Little Master Bertie Muzzy acted as ring-bearer, carrying 
the ring on a shovel, which was obtained for the purpose. 

After the ceremony an informal reception was held fol- 
lowed by dancing. The gifts which were numerous and use- 
ful, included a set of dining room furniture, a kitchen range, 
a punch-bowl and glasses, a chafing-dish, a thimble, a set of 
dishes, a cane for future use, and a lemon, to say nothing 
of a handsome check from the bride’s father. 

Duplicates may be exchanged at the ten-cent store. 


SENIOR NOTES. 


The Stunt is over. The committee is to be congrat- 
ulated upon the well written and well performed produc- 
tion. To reiterate would be superfluous. It was full of good- 
natured raillery, which was well meant and well received. 


Little grains of powder, 
Little streaks of paint, 

Make us homely Seniors 
Look like what we ain’t. 
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Miss Edith Jones has been coaching a play in Somer- 
ville. 

Miss Patterson read recently before a girls’ club in Cam- 
bridge. 

In looking about the dressing rooms at the Wesleyan- 
Technology Concert and Dance one would almost think they 
were in the “Catacombs.” 

The Senior recitals are well started. Keep up the gould 
work. 

PROGRAM. 
The Story of Patsy Kate Douglas Wiggiti 
ERMA STEVENS TUBBS 
The Elephant’s Child Rudyard Kipling 
BERTHA W. FISKE 
The Going of the White Swan ~ Gilbert Parker 
BEULAH DisGADN. 
Desire . Edmund Vance Cook 
POCAHONTAS STAUFFT 
His New Wife James Foley 
EMMA B. GOLDSMITH 
A Visiting Peer Eleanor Hoyt 
ELMA SMITH 
Porphyria’s Lover Robert Browning 
HUGH WILLIAM TOWNE 
The Will Scene [The Lane that Had no Turning] 
Gilbert Parker 
SD TCA THEA RRO Eos 


The Call of the Wild Jack London 
NELLIE FELTER MUNRO 

The Death of Paul Dombey Dickens 

RUTH INEZ MORSE 

The Limitations of Youth Eugene [ield 

The Moo Cow Moo Edmund Vance Cook 
JUANITA CARSCALLEN 

From Sunrise to Sunset (from “Evangeline’’) Longfellow 

EDNA MILLS WEATHERSPOON 
The Mouse Trap Howells 


JANET RICHARDSON CHESNEY 
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The Breeze (from “The Jesters”) M. Miguel Zamacois 
RUTH VIOLA ADAMS © 


The Mask Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
INA MARY WRIGHT 

The Angelus Eleanor Porter 
BUNICH BAY STORY 

His Mother’s Sermon Ian Maclaren 


GRACE MARTYN WEIR 


General sentiment on the Monday after Thanksgiving: 
“Oh, I never had such a good time.” 

Mr. Tripp tells us that Ferdinand and Miranda ex- 
changed hearts and not eyes. 

Mr. Jackson took part in “Twelfth Night” for the “Alex- 
ander Light” Company. 

Emerson Girl: Are you going to the appendicitis lec- 
ture today? 

Harvard Med.: Not on your life. I’m tired of organ 
recitals. 

Miss Bertha Fiske spent her Thanksgiving in New York. 


JUNIOR NOTES. 


On November 18, “1911” presented “Early Puritan Life 
and the Courtship of Miles Standish” as its annual stunt. The 
affair was very well received by the student body and the 
faculty, and the Juniors express their deepest appreciation 
for the support and good fellowship extended them. 

Thanksgiving vacation has been the most prominent 
event during the past month, with its attendent good things 
to eat. Boxes from home were among the main features, 
with the theatre a close second. 

The first of the public recitals, which the Junior class 
gives, takes place Tuesday evening, December fourteenth. 

Plans are already being formulated for the far-distant 
“Junior week.” They promise one of the most enjoyable 
weeks the college has experienced. 

A Merry Christmas, and a Happy New Year. 
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FRESHMAN NOTES. 


“T never had so much fun in my life.” 

“Where?” 

“Why, at the P. G. candy pull.” 

“Do tell me about it.” 

“Well, when we had assembled we were introduced 
to a most tempting sight—big pans of delicious taffy, just 
ready to pull. You may be sure we proceeded without delay 
to pull it and incidentally to ‘lick the platter clean.’ When 
our ‘saccharine cravings’ had been fully satisfied, our “Terp- 
sichorean tastes’ were given due attention. The evening con- 
cluded with games, and we all declared that we had spent a 
most delightful evening as guests of the P. G.’s.” 

The Freshmen are finding Emerson as great and won- 
derful a college as they dreamed of. Nay, it is even bet- 
ter than they dared hope for. They also feel that it is a 
School of Life as well as of Oratory. 

Miss Colby spent Thanksgiving at her home in Hartford, 
Conn. 

Miss Leadbetter reports a delightful Thanksgiving with 
friends in Portland, Me. 


Miss Keck enjoyed a pleasant Thanksgiving with her 
aunt in Pawtucket. 


Miss Margaret Clough spent the vacation at her home 
in Groton, Mass. 

Miss Lillian Hartigan spent the week end at Providence, 
R. I., where she enjoyed some of the holiday festivities at 
Brown University. 

Mr. Dickinson ate Thanksgiving turkey with the “folks” 
at Hartford, Conn. 


We regret exceedingly that the sudden death of Miss 
Bell’s father has called her to her home in Yonkers, N. Y. 
We hope that she may be with us again at the beginning of 
the year. 

We have missed Miss Batchelor from our midst and are 
sorry to learn that the death of her grandmother is the cause 
of her absence. 
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SORORITIES. 


DELTA DELTA PHI. 


Delta Delta Phi entertained its honorary members and 
alumni, by a Taffy Pull, given at the Chapter house, Decem- 
ber 2. 

Miss Alice Rudisell spent the Thanksgiving vacation at 
the home of her sister, in Schenectady, N. Y., and enter- 
tained Miss Beulah Cady, for a few days, while there. 

Miss Helen Stinson, of Wellesley College, was the guest 
of Miss Beulah Cady over Sunday. Miss Cady gave a tea 
for Miss Stinson, Sunday afternoon. | 

Miss Frances Woodbury spent ‘hangsgiving at her 
home in Francestown, N. H.; Miss Jessie Weems, at Welles- 
ley College; and Miss Gertrude Knapp in Franklin, Mass: 

Miss Ewing Carter has been obliged to leave school for a 
few weeks, on account of ill health. She will continue her 
work, however, after the Christmas holidays. 

Miss Elizabeth Carl entertained her father and brother, 
from Kingston, N. Y., during the Thanksgiving vacation. 


ZETA PHI ETA. 


The sorority announces with pleasure the Misses Marion 
Colby, of Hartford, Conn., and Nellie Burke, of Ellinsburgh, 
Washington, as pledged members. 

During the Thanksgiving vacation several of the Zeta girls 
spent a very enjoyable time at the Sorority home. Miss Shiela 
McLane spent the vacation with her parents at Holyoke. Miss 
Lois Beil was entertained at the home of Helen Symonds in 
Springfield, Mass. 

For the past two weeks Ruby Ferguson has been reading 
at Potter Hall. Her engagement met with great success. 

At our last social evening the faculty members and a few 
new students were entertained at 81 Gainsboro street. One 
feature of the evening was a presentation of the little play, “An 
Old Sweetheart,” by the Sorority members. 


PHI MU GAMMA. 
The Phi Mu Gamma Sorority has the pleasure of an- 
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nouncing two new members, Miss Frances Riordan of New 
York and Miss Sybil Howendobler of Oklahoma. 

Miss Bernice Loveland, who was unable to return for 
her senior year through bereavement, spent the Thanksgiv- 
ing recess with the Sorority at the Chapter house. 

Miss Ina Wright spent a most delightful vacation with 
friends at Roxbury, Mass. 

Miss Meda Bushnell spent Thanksgiving with Miss 
Churchill of Roslindale. 

The members who remained at the Chapter house, pass- 
ed the time very pleasantly. 

An instructive as well as interesting evening was afforded 
us, when we entertained Miss Iwa Shima and Miss Sargusa 
at dinner. 

The Sorority has had the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
lard’s company, at dinner at the Chapter house. 

Mrs. Black honored us with her presence at dinner, re- 
cently. 

The Phi Mu Gamma Sorority extends best wishes to all, 
for a very pleasant vacation and a Merry Christmas. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 


An unusual privelege was ours Monday, November 
eighth, when we were entertained at the home of Mrs. Whit- 
ney, in Billerica. Leaving Boston at twelve o’clock, we had a 
whole, glorious, autumn afternoon and evening at “The 
Elms.” 

We announce the marriage of Miss Virginia Farman to 
Dr. J. W. S. Gallagher of Winona, Minn. Dr. and Mrs. Gal- 
lagher are at home at 260 West Broadway, Winona, Minne- 
sota. 

Miss Grace Arnzen recently spent a week end with us. 

Miss Pocahontas Staufft spent the holidays in New York. 

Miss Gertrude Comely had, as her guest for the Thanks- 
giving vacation, Miss Chloe Gillis and Miss Mildred Baxter 
of Smith College. 

In the death of Mr. Dandridge, Kappa Gamma Chi has 
lost a friend. His many kindnesses to the members of our 
Sorority will not be soon forgotten. 
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Miss Edith Newton entertained her sister, Miss Pauline 
Newton, of New Haven. Miss Newton was in Boston to 
attend the Yale-Harvard game. 

Misses Alice Davidson, Dealsey Brooks and Georgia 
Newbury, were guests at a Thanksgiving houseparty given 
by Mrs. Charles Dudely of Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Miss Genevieve Parsons, of Quincey Mansion school, was 
the guest of Misses Elizabeth Smith and Nellie Munro for 
the week-end. 

Miss Edith Newton was at her home in New Haven for 
the holidays. 

Boxes from home and many good times made the 
Thanksgiving vacation one to be truly thankful for, for the 
few Kappas who remained in Boston. 

Miss Ruth Roane entertained Miss Evelyn Oelkers at her 
home in Springfield, Mass., during the vacation. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Herbert Perry announce the birth 
of a son. Mrs. Perry was formerly Miss Ailene M. Powers 
of the class of ’08. 

Miss Alla Martin spent the Thanksgiving vacation at the 
home of Miss Grace Armzin of Fall River. 

Miss Margaret Conklin of Northampton, formerly of 
Emerson ’10, entertained Miss Bernice Wright last week. 
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Christmas A merry Christmas to all Emersonians, and to 
Greetings. all friends of Emerson. This is the season of 
good cheer and happiness. The spirit of giving prevails. In 
your efforts to make others happy, remember that it is always 
best to give something that will afford pleasure and will do 
good, not only for the present but also for the future. The 
Alumni should not forget the Alma Mater. Let their gift 
to Emerson be one of loyalty and appreciation. 

There are many students who are not able to be at 
home during the Yule-tide festivities. Let them rest assured 
that Santa Clause will not forget them in their “2xq4’s.” En- 
joy this vacation time, and especially the relief from routine 
work. Be happy by making others happy! 
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The Year All those who wish to subscribe for the Emer- 
Book. son College Year Book, which will be published 
in April, should send their names to the Business Manager, 
Miss Fiske, before Feb. 1, 1910. This is, as yet, a new enter- 
prise and deserves the hearty support of all Emersonians. 


Letters from Many of the Alumni were disappointed be- 
Alumni. cause the November Magazine contained no men- 
tion of their names or of their work. After investigating, we 
found that in several cases, an alumnus had written a personal 
letter to a friend, here at college, telling about his work, and 
the alumnus expected that friend, without requesting him to 
do so, to pass that information along to the Magazine. Ii 
the friend failed to surmise the unwritten request and did not 
give the Magazine the information, how can the Magazine be 
at fault in this matter? The Magazine goes to press the 8th 
of each month. We publish all the Alumni notes we receive 
up to that time. We are glad at all times not only to re- 
ceive letters from the Alumni, but also to publish interesting 
letters and articles by them. We sincerely hope that many 
will avail themselves of this opportunity, thereby showing 
their good will, and coming in closer touch with the college. 


EXCHANGES. 


“Our Dumb Animals” contains much food for thought. 
It is well worth a perusal. 

“The Perkiomenite” is very interesting and we would be 
glad to receive each number. 

“The Trinity College Record” is one of the best college 
magazines we have seen. It would be well for all E. C. O. 
students to read the editorial concerning Charles Eliot’s, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Harvard, “Five Foot Shelf.” The article, 
“Wordsworth the Optimist,” will be of especial interest to 
the Seniors in Dr. Ward’s and also in Mrs. Black’s class. The 
literary excellence of the magazine is indeed praiseworthy. 

The “Allisonia” contains several good stories and a brief 
description of the work done in the Oratory Department, 
which is always interesting. 
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‘The “Winthrop College Journal” comes to us again, with 
the new Christmas cover. This issue contains two very inter- 
esting articles—“Wordsworth and Nature” and “The Purpose 
of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King.” 

We gratefully acknowledge the above exchanges and also 
the following: 

“The Acorn,” 

“The Winona.” 

“State Normal Magazine’—North Carolina. 

“The Parthenon.” 7 

“The College Chronicle.” 

“The Register.” 

“Mt. St. Mary’s Record.” 
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These two Christmas stories are reprinted by special per- 
mission of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


HIS CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
By Etta Squier Seley. 


Sammy was so small that it was hard to realize that he 
was ten years old. He had been tossed about all his lonely 
little life—living down among the wharves or in alleys. Of 
father or mother he had no memory. His only idea of home 
care was formed from the attention bestowed upon him from 
time to time by some motherly souls living in the shanties 
on the tide flats or sheltered by the miserable houseboats 
built on scows and anchored along the shores of the river. He 
earned a pittance as a bookblack, and took care of himself; 
and such care! 

When I first met him he was leaning against the door of 
the church listening to the boys sing. They were at work on 
Christmas music, that happy festival being not far distant. 
I had opened the door hastily, and he crouched in the shadow 
as if he expected a blow. He was wet and shivering with cold, 
and I coaxed him inside to get warm. Our choir-boys were 
a sensible lot, and so made the poor lad feel somewhat at 
home—although he was greatly overawed at first by the 
strange surroundings. 

From that night the choir-boys took charge of Sammy. 

He became an attendant at the Sunday school, was quite 
independent since he had been set up in a good booth and his 
business prospered, and tried hard to use decent language and 
keep out of fights. That was hardest—to keep out of fights 
and not lose his standing with the other boys on the street; 
but he managed it somehow. 

Then one Sunday he was not in his class, and we all 
knew something had happened—something was wrong. We 
found him at the hospital; he had fallen under a car, and both 
his poor little legs were broken, but he had not lost his cheer- 
fulness. 

“Hard luck, Sammy,” I said to him. 
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“Yep,” he replied, “hard luck, but I’d ruther have it me 
legs than me arms.” It was always so; he ever saw the 
bright side of the dark clouds. 

Very slowly for Sammy the days dragged by, but the 
choir-boys came often to see him, and sometimes to read to. 
him; and he was to be out soon, the nurse said. 

It was the day before Christmas when she told me he 
might go the next day, but must use crutches a long time. 
That very afternoon Sammy’s teacher sent him a beautiful, 
long-stemmed, red rose. The little card with it read: 

With much love and best wishes for Sammy, and in re- 
membrance of the Blessed Christ Child. 

I was with him when it came, and for the first time since 
I had known the boy I saw him cry. He held the rose first 
against one cheek and then the other, and great sobs shook 
his whole body. At last he drew a sleeve across his eyes, 
and said brokenly, “I reckon—you think I’m a—a great cry- 
baby—an’ I reckon I am—but I never had a—a rose before in 
my life—’n’ I guess I ain’t very strong—or I wouldn’t bawl 
about it.” 

“It’s a heauty,”’ I remarked. 

“Ain’t i¢ a peach, though?” he said, smiling through his 
tears. “What d’ye s’pose ever made her send it to me, 
though?” 

“Why, because she cared about your being sick and hopes 
you will soon be well again, as we all do. And besides, you 
know what else the card says, and tomorrow is Christmas.” 

He sat looking out of the window a long time then, hold- 
ing the rose caressingly against his cheek. 

When I left I said, “Well, boy, you and your rose leave 
together in the morning, I suppose?” 

He laughed as he said, “Well, you kin jes’ bet yer head 
the rose goes, if I do.” 

The service Christmas morning was unusually well at- 
tended, and we felt from our pastor’s voice that something 
moved him profoundly. For one I confess I was openly curi- 
ous, for it was rare indeed for that voice to tremble or hesi- 
tate in any part of the service. After the benediction he 
turned to the altar and lifted something carefully. When he 
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faced us again I saw he held a ois She ta red rose and a 
piece of brown wrapping paper. 

“My people,” he said, “you see what I hold here.” Then 
the related in a few words the story of Sammy, and of the 
gift of the rose, of which I had told him the night before. 
“T found this at the foot of the altar cross here this morning,” 
he continued, “and with it this note—sadly misspelled, it is 
true, but overflowing with Christian charity and the true spirit 
of Christmas-tide. I will read it: 


“ “Deer rector. 

“i leev this rose heer. i was goin to tak it hom but 
when I got to the church suthun kep a-sayin pig pig pig. so 
i rekun the lord dont want me to keep it when sum uther 
kid needs it morn i do. pleze send it bak to jimmy ross at 
the hospitul. he cant never get out, and dont you tel him i 
had it tel him its frum the christ child.’ ” 


He paused. ‘“Who may reckon the price of this gift?” he 
said. 

Turning again, he presented the rose before the altar, as 
he would the regular alms-offering. As one person the congre- 
gation rose, and then sank to its knees as the rector left the 
sanctuary. A great wonder held us all. Who that day had 
given best? We of our plenty, or Sammy who had given the 
‘sweetest thing which ever had come into his life, nor sought 
praise for himself in the giving? 


THE SOLDIER WHO STOOD GUARD. 


By Mrs. Mark Morrison. 


“Wead to me, Mummy; wead to Baby.” The invitation 
card for the Christmas Eve reception slipped through her 
fingers. The brief desire to accept its summons slipped away 
as softly. She looked at her boy. His great eyes were elo- 
quent. She lifted the book, and began where the postman’s 
arrival had interrupted the story of Field’s “Little Boy Blue.” 


“And the soldier was passing fair;” 


“W'at’s a sojer, Mummy; w’at’s a sojer?” 
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“One who keeps watch over his nation; one who guards.” 
He was silent while she read: 


“But the little toy friends are true! .... 

Ay, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand..... 

And they wonder, as waiting these long years through, .... 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue!” 


Her voice grew tremulous at the period. 

“Me want sojer, Mummy; Baby want sojer!” 

She sought out his cap and cloak, and pinned on her own 
hat with sudden resolution. Carfare and a new ruching—she 
couldn’t wear the old one again—would swell the expense of 
that holiday reception to the price of the toy her child craved. 
Besides, it was almost Christmas. 

“We will get the prettiest soldier man we can find,” she 
promised, smiling in deep content. 

It was an event, buying the soldier. And they took turns 
carrying him home. The boy sat him on a chair and repeated 
the line from the poem, 


“Now don’t ’ou do till I tome!” 


“W’at do Baby’s sojer guard?” came the solemn question, 
the new word rolling trippingly from the moist, red lips. 

““Mamma’s world,” said the woman. 

“Mummy’s worl’,” he repeated, wonder-eyed. 

“Mamma’s world—her boy’s love!” and she clasped 
her son in passionately-possessive arms. 


ib @ 


The gray-haired woman went over the house again. Her 
young son’s bride was coming to enter into possession to-mor- 
row—the day before Christmas. They were on their wedding 
journey now. She, the mother, was to live with her widowed ~ 
sister far away. 

“Your wife will be happier so,” she had said and—oh, bit- 
terness—was uncontradicted. 

This was her last day as mistress in the home where her 
boy was born, where she had known so much of joy and sor- 
row, where the cradle had rocked and noiseless wheels had 
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seemed to roll across her heart as they bore away her hus- 
band’s body under its burden of flowers. 

She closed the blinds against the brilliant winter sunshine 
pouring into the parlor, and picked a thread from the new 
carpet. 

Up the stairs the trembling limbs toiled; the mistress 
glanced from room to room. A cloud had suddenly dulled the 
sunlight and a depressing grayness seemed to veil the familiar 
objects in gloom. There was one drawer she had not yet 
cleaned out because it stuck. Perhaps it would yield to her 
shaking fingers yet, if she persisted. She would have gone 
yesterday but for this drawer that her sick heart made a pre- 
text of to linger on in the home no longer hers. 

She knelt before the old nursery bureau. The drawer 
gave way. At first it seemed empty. Then out of shadows 
gleamed a glint of blue. She put in her hand and—alone, 
kneeling—drew back to light the little leaden soldier, bought 
at this very season, just before Christmas, so long ago—the 
soldier that was to guard a mother’s world, the love of her 
boy! But the musket of the soldier was broken, and rust had 
eaten into the iron standard down to his leaden feet. 

She knelt with the toy on her palm. “Will it ever hold the 
same old place?” she mused. 

Then, as one who tempts an omen, she tried to stand the 
Guard of her World on the nursery floor. The little soldier 
wobbled, trembled, and, as her cold, thin fingers left him, 
stood erect! 

A burst of sunlight, as from gates sprung ajar, illumined 
the window, beyond which wintry splendor sparkled in a long 
perspective. The canary in his cage at the window broke into 
song. Wheels creeked on the frozen gravel and stopped at 
the door. 

“Mother!” A man knelt beside her and clasped the droop- 
ing figure in strong, young arms. “Mother, Louise and I have 
been talking over your strange desire to leave, and we short- 
ened our journey to come home and tell you it won’t do. It 
would be too hard on your spoiled boy, and just at Christmas 
time, too, Mother.” 

“T’m sure it would,” chimed in the sweet voice of the bride, 
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“and I need you so, too. I thought if we both begged hard 
you'd stay.” 

The woman looked from one face to the other with swim- 
ming eyes. 7 

“What is this?” and the new wife knelt by the rust-eaten 
toy. “Oh, oh, it’s one of Harry’s old playthings ! See how 
bravely the little fellow stands—he almost seems like a sen- 
tinel—a sentinel on guard over something very precious!” 

“Tt is,” said the mother, holding fast to her stalwart son; 
“oh, itis! [ll tell you both some day how the toy has watched 
over my world.” 
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ALUMNI NOTES. 


708. We received an encouraging and most appreciative letter 
from Alice Lorraine Daly, who is teaching in Pocatello, 
Idaho. Miss Daly will be remembered as the first promoter 
of the Students’ Association. 
08. Henrietta Rackham is having great success as teacher of 
Oratory in High and Park College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
During the absence of Miss Smith, the dean of the college, 
Miss Rackham will take all of her classes. 
Emma Randle is engaged in platform work, this year, 
under the exclusive management of the Dixie Lyceum Bureau. 


’05. “The November number of the Magazine came and is as 
welcome to me as a letter from one of the family. It was 
very good, and I am so glad to note the increased interest and 
progress in everything pertaining to dear ‘Old Emerson’,” 
writes Nellie Parker Spaulding. 
’06. Jane Keeler, who is teaching in Winona, Minn., tells us 
that an Emerson Club is soon to be formed, as quite a 
number of Emerson graduates are there, teaching in different 
schools. 
’09. We sincerely wish that all the alumni might feel as 
Grace Myser does about the Magazine, when she writes 
that she can scarcely wait for each number to come. 
Nola Venable is teaching this year in Trinity Univer- 
sity, Texas. 
’09. Mrs. Goudey and her pupils gave a concert in Everett, on 
Monday, December 6th, at the Congregational church, 
which was so much enjoyed that she has been asked to re- 
peat the same in Somerville. A series of tableaux in Grecian 
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gowns, given by Mrs. Goudey’s pupils, was one of the prettiest 
features of the program. 

Mrs. Goudey will read before the Metaphysical Club of 
Boston in January. 

Miss Hazel Tait gave a reading from “The School for 
Scandal,’ at Mount Allison Ladies’ College, where she is 
teaching. 

’o9. ‘The splendid position of educational director and teacher 
of the Emerson work in the Y. W. C. A. of Brockton, is 

held by Ethelind Havener. 

07. Miss Nellie Cassady is working very strenuously having 
charge of the Expression Department in the Fairmont, 

West Virginia, High School and State Normal School. She 

also has charge of the Gymnasium work. 

’04. Miss Marjorie J. Hatmaker is teaching Reading and 

Gymnastics in the Hathaway-Brown School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Miss F. E. Baldwin is teaching Expression in the Eureka 
High School in California. The following notice of her work 
is from The Western Journal of Education: “Miss Flora E. 
Baldwin made a decided hit at the Humboldt County Institute 
at Eureka. The citizens became so deeply interested in her 
work that they secured over $1,000 as a fund to have her ac- 
cept a place as special teacher in the Eureka schools.” 

A notice has just come to The Magazine, telling of the 
sudden death of Mrs. Grace Aspwell Dunn, in Syracuse, N. 
Y. Mrs. Dunn was well known throughout New York State 
as a reader of great ability and charming personality. She had 
a host of friends who will miss her sadly. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
November 30, 1909. 
My Dear Emersonians :— 

I hardly feel in the mood tonight for writing anything 
worthy of the literary standard of E. C. O. Magazine, but if 
you care for the rambling remarks of a busy pedagogue, then 
my letter will not be disappointing. 

As many of you know, I came here last Fall to take the 
place of a Professor Gates, from the Cumnock School of Ora- 
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tory, who is away on a year’s leave of absence. I have full 
charge of the Public Speaking Department in the University, 
and I am enjoying the work immensely. Whether the students 
and faculty are enjoying me I am unable to state, suffice it to 
say that my monthly salary is forwarded to me without any 
special remonstrance. 

Miami is a very old institution, in fact, the oldest college 
west of the Alleghenies, having celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary last June. With its two branches, Normal College 
and College of Liberal Arts, it has become a splendid state 
university. We have a student body of about six hundred, 
and a faculty of forty-two. The University has a magnificent 
campus of over sixty acres. What we term the “Back Cam- 
pus” is a natural forest, and I cannot conceive of a better 
representation of the Forest of Arden; even the occasional 
stumps and logs are not wanting, only in place of the lions 
we have tame gray squirrels. 

I have four regular courses in Public Speaking, besides 
coaching the plays and intercollegiate debates, so that al- 
though Oxford is a slow, uninteresting town, time does not 
hang heavy upon my shoulders. As my courses are all elec- 
tive, I am not bothered with drones, and the classes are di- 
vided into sections of about fifteen, so that I have an oppor- 
tunity for individual work. I have a large recitation room 
all to myself, and a private office, which adds to my pleasure. 
It may be of interest to Emerson students to know that in 
Course I, I have introduced for the first time in the history of 
the University a textbook called “Evolution of Expression.” 
When June comes around 95 students will have been “put 
through” those four volumes. Of course not “put through” 
with the thoroughness of Miss Smith or Mrs. Hicks, but I 
expect they will get exposed to a smattering of the Emerson 
principles of expression. Were I asked to send a message to 
the Freshman class at E. C. O. this year I would simply say, 
“Master your Evolution.” 

If I thought Mrs. Hicks wouldn’t read this letter, I would 
tell you about my class in Dramatic Art, the main feature of 
which consists in presenting scenes from “As You Like It.” 
This class always reminds me of E. C. O., not because they 
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do artistic work, but because it is composed entirely of girls. 
I must confess that feature doesn’t make it any less enjoyable 
for me. I remember the first time I met them. My embar- 
rassment was only heightened when in the midst of my ramb- 
ling remarks on Dramatic Art, the door opened and a girl 
breathlessly exclaimed, “Pardon me, Professor, but is this the 
class in domestic science?” (Uproar from the class, embar- 
rassment indescribable on the part of J. A. T.) Three hours 
a week I meet the girls from the Normal College and tell 
them how to teach reading in the public schools. One of my 
best classes is the senior course in Argumentation and Debate. 
I have some boys who are intellectual giants when it comes to 
debating, and in their twenty-page briefs I have to work hard 
in searching for invalid or fallacious arguments. 

Just now I am “busy as a cranberry merchant” staging 
“The Private Secretary” for a mid-year play, and arranging 
for the intercollegiate debates. Did not several hundred miles 
intervene between here and Boston, E. C. O. would receive a 
challenge for a dual debate. Besides I am kept busy dodging 
ministers, presidents of Literary Societies, Sunday schoolsuper- 
intendents, etc., whom I see approaching to solicit a promise 
to give a talk, read, or even to lecture. They have the notion 
here that a public speaking instructor is a “hot air artist” 
who can speak fluently and extemporaneously on any subject. 
I am trying to live down this reputation. Right here may I 
give a word of advice to those who are going out to teach. 
During your first year teaching you will probably be too 
busy to lead prayer meetings, talk at Woman’s Clubs, etc., so 
it is well for you to stock up with a repertoire of excuses. 

We have no theatre (except moving picture shows), no 
Symphony hall, and Page and Shaw’s candies are not on sale. 
However, there is a delightful social atmosphere. Besides 
Miami, there are two women’s colleges here in Oxford, so that 
the trio form a splendid college community. I have not as yet 
bestowed my affections upon any of our fair co-eds, but I 
sometimes wish that I were a student instead of on the teach- 
ing staff. We have a very social and congenial faculty, com- 
posed mostly of young men, though only a few are unattached 
like myself. I live at the home of one of our professors, and 
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I have been led many times to break one of the ten command- 
ments—that one which says something about “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s home.” He is from Kansas and we have 
great times swapping lies about our respective states. You 
know a person here who comes from the vicinity of Boston 
has considerable prejudice to overcome. Even our accent 
seems to them affected. Every one here speaks very flat and 
whenever I introduce a slightly broad a, they look aston- 
ished. There are two girls here from Massachusetts, and oh, 
we do enjoy hearing each other talk. 

I said I was enjoying my work immensely, but there’s 
one place I would rather be in. Often I think as I sit on the 
faculty platform at chapel, “Well this is fine, but I’d rather be 
seated at chapel in Chickering Hall, among Prexy Southwick’s 
faithful ‘Old Guard’.” Yes, I would even be willing to go 
through those physical culture exercises and that “Mars-ars, 
skar, ar” business. Sometimes when you students think it a 
hardship to get to chapel at 9 o’clock, just recall that I have 
been up and taught two classes by that time, for we begin 
operations here at 7.30. 

It pleases me to find that Emerson is so well and favor- 
ably known through this part of the country. There are a 
few students in my classes who have studied Expression un- 
der Emerson grads. and they smile when I mention anima- 
tion, smoothness, etc. We men graduates seem to be getting 
a good footing in this state, for we are represented in at least 
four Ohio colleges—Mr. Bard is at Marretta, Mr. Leon at 
Wooster, Mr. Fager at Kenyon, and yours truly here at 
Miami. 

I expect to go home for the Christmas holidays, and I 
shall surely drop around to that familiar spot on Huntington 
avenue just to face Doctor Ward’s genial smile, and taste 
Mr. Tripp’s delicious humor, which will rejuvenate me. 


Sincerely yours, 


JOHN ADAMS TAYLOR. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


For summer’s wealth of song and flower, 
- For summer-evening’s quiet hour— 
The silent wood, the voiceless rill, 

The crisp of air, the russet hill; 

For shower and sunshine, bount’ous yield 
From orchard, vineyard, golden field; 
From storm-king’s laugh at ruin wrought, 
The torrent’s joy in battles fought; 

For falling leaf and fading bloom, 
For Nature’s rest, for Nature’s gloom, 
For light and shadow Thou dost bring, 
We thank Thee, Father, Maker, King. 


For kind words spoken, good deeds done, 

For soul’s rare pay—heart’s faith won; 
For new-born hopes, and vision clear, 

For courage true that knows no fear; 
The life of Service—love to all, 

For love’s awak’ning to love’s sweet call; 
For ill that’s said, and conflicts lost, 

For stony ways that we have crossed, 
For tears that fell on yon lone mound, 

For hopes that died, the heart’s deep wound— 
For joys and sorrows Thou dost send, 

We thank Thee, Brother, Giver, Friend. 


J. A. Garber, B. 


From The Philomathean Monthly. 


E., ’99. 


FREDERICK J. STANLEY . 


Emerson College Magazine. 


Vou. XVIII. JANUARY, 1910. No. 3. 


COLEURY eC 


LO YG: 


A year of roses, fragrant, fair, 


Happy year, all free from care 

And sorrow’s cross, O friend o’ mine— 
Purest joy, may this be thine! 

Power to will, courage to dare, 


Year of service, triumphs rare; 


Nor vision dimm’d, nor hope denied 
E’er hastens back the eventide: 


Worlds a-new in Beauty’s field,— 


Your spirit life, Oh may it yield 
Earnest of Life, in love and deed; 
All days of dawn:—this be thy meed; 


Richer joys thou can’st not need! 


J. A. Garber, ’07. 
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TWO MEN AND THE WEN. 


(From the old Historic Tales of Japan, humorously and forcefully 
showing one of their ‘Virtues,’ inculcated for two thousand years. 
Selected and arranged by Dr. Frederick J. Stanley, the Oriental trav- 
eler and lecturer. 


Once upon a time there was a certain man, who, being 
overtaken by darkness among the mountains, was driven to 
seek shelter in the trunk of a hollow tree. In the middle of 
the night, a large company of elves assembled at the place; 
and the man, peeping out from his hiding place, was fright- 
ened out of his wits. After a while, however, the elves began 
to feast and drink wine, and to amuse themselves by singing 
and dancing, until at last the man, caught by the infection of 
the fun, forgot all about his fright, and crept out of his hol- 
low tree to join in the revels. 

When the day was about to dawn, the elves said to the 
man, “You’re a very jolly companion and must come out 
and have a dance with us again. You must make us a prom- 
ise, and keep it.” So the elves, thinking to bind the man 
over to return, took a large wen that grew on his forehead 
and kept it in pawn; whereupon they all left the place and 
went home. The man walked off to his own home in high 
glee at having passed a jovial night, and had gotten rid of 
his wen in the bargain! 

On reaching home he told the story to all his friends, 
who congratulated him warmly on being cured of his wen. 
(Japanese are much afflicted with wens—from climate and 
other causes, probably.) But there was a neighbor of his 
who was also troubled with a wen of long standing, and, 
when he heard of his friend’s good luck, he was smitten with 
envy, and went off to hunt for the hollow tree, in which, 
when he had found it, he passed the night. 

Towards midnight the elves came, as he had expected, 
and began feasting and drinking, with songs and dances as 
before. As soon as he saw this, he came out of his hollow 
tree and began dancing and singing as his neighbor had done. 
The elves, mistaking him for their former boon companion, 
were delighted to see him, and said, “You're a good fellow to 
remember your promise, and we'll give you back your pledge.” 
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So one of the elves, pulling the pawned wen out of his 
pocket, stuck it on the man’s forehead, right on top of the 
other wen which he already had! So the envious neighbor 
went home weeping, with two wens instead of one. 

This is a good lesson from the Japanese to people who 
can not see the good luck or prosperity of others without 
coveting it for themselves. 


DR. STANLEY’S LECTURES. 
I, 
Japan. 

“Live while you do live, and when you pass away leave 
your influence on ten times ten thousand lives! Make your 
own life ten times ten thousand lives consecrated in one!” 
This is nearly a literal translation of the customary Japanese 
greeting which Dr. Stanley said he would have used, were he 
addressing an audience in Japan, rather than one in America. 
Our own English expression, “Long live the King,” is some- 
what akin to the Japanese, and savors of the same sentiment. 

To-day people are asking how it happens that Japan, 
within the last forty or fifty years, has gradually arisen from 
a position of obscurity to rank among the leading nations of 
the world. But we forget that such an achievement is not 
possible in this short time. Japan did not reach its present 
position in forty or fifty years. Back of this progressive 
period are the seven centuries of power, of culture, and steady, 
though slow, development which was going on in the nation, 
even when Japan did not hold active relations with. the 
other nations of the world. 

The student of to-day cannot afford to be ignorant of», 
the great issues that are arising and challenging the atten- 
tion of the world. He should study the Orient—the new 
Orient. In 1829 the new Constitution of Japan was adopted 
which made the government a limited monarchy. The pres- 
ent Emperor is very progressive and ambitious for the ad- 
vancement of his people. During his sovereignty of forty- 
one years, he has not been asked once to give favors or grant 
‘measures to the people, because he always anticipated their 
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needs and poured out from his own generosity all the bless- 
ings which were in his power to bestow. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this seeming lenity, the Royalty has always stood as. 
firm in its principles as the rock of Gibraltar. The loyalty 
and reverence of the Japanese subjects to the Crown is both 
beautiful and wonderful. Indeed, the American citizens who 
indulge in hasty and thoughtless criticism of the officers in 
their government, could well take heed and learn from the 
Japanese in this regard. Dr. Stanley said, “All you young 
people, whoever your ruler is, give loyalty and reverence to. 
him.” 

Under the new Constitution we find the following classi- 
fications of the people: 

1. The Emperor and Empress. 


2. The Royalty. 

3. The Samuri. 

4. The Barmers. 

5. Lhe Artisans. 

6. The Merchants. 

7. The Hewers of Wood, etc. 


It is interesting to note that the third class, “the Samuri,” 
represents the scholars of the nation. These men devote their 
time to art, poetry, carving, music, etc. They are supported 
by the feudal barons, and their compensation is the glorifi- 
cation of their art. They do not take a dollar for their work. 

In the two thousand years of her history, Japan has never 
had a pound of opium within its borders—unless it was smug- 
gled in from China. The Government will not tolerate this. 
drug in any form. There is not a single clause in the Consti- 
tution about treason, because the Japanese have never had tu. 
deal, and never expect to deal, with this crime. There has. 
never been a Benedict Arnold in the history of Japan. But 
more significant by far than the above facts, stands the real- 
ity that slavery has never existed in Japan. 

During the past seven hundred years the Japanese have 
cultivated a wonderful self-control and a splendid physical 
and mental development. Here again the American can find 
great inspiration in this people of the Orient, because the 
lack of self-control in an American is characteristic. The 
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recent war illustrated the moral faculties of the Japanese, as 
well as their undying love and patriotism for their country. 
The code of honor of Japan is superior to any code in the 
world, outside of the Bible. We do not find graft in the 
police system of Japan. And it is a peculiar fact that 
the language of the North American Indian and the language 
of the Japanese are the only two languages which do not con- 
tain words for execration or swearing. The purity of speech 
and gentle courtesy of the Japanese are unparalleled. 

Japan is not a commercial nation, but rather one of cul- 
ture and education. This is especially evident from the atti- 
tude towards the scholars of the nation, placing them, as they 
do, next to the Royalty, and classing the merchants next to 
the lowest rank in society. 

From our relations with the Japanese students in our 
universities and colleges, we find that their mental activi- 
ties are equal and often excel those of the American students. 
A Japanese student seems to be a solid interrogation point 
from the crown of his head to the soles of his feet. He is 
eager to learn so that he in turn may impart his knowledge 
to his countrymen. 

LI: 

Dr. Stanley’s second lecture treated with the present 
crisis in the Orient. He explained to us the relative posi- 
tions of Japan, China, Korea, and Manchuria, so that we were 
awakened to a new realization of the significance of these 
nations and their progress, especially in the last five years. 

In 1905 Great Britain formed an alliance with Japan, 
six months before the close of the war between Russia and 
Japan. This was indeed significant because it united the 
Occident and the Orient in their efforts to establish universal 
peace. Following this alliance came the Russo-Japanese 
treaty, which has to be fully studied in order to understand 
the present crisis in the Orient. 

Since the recent war these four nations of the Orient 
have startled the world by their rapid progress and assimilation 
of Western methods and ideas. China has developed more 
within the last two years than it has in the previous thousand 
years. Korea has stepped out of twelve centuries of dark- 
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ness and obscurity, while Manchuria has come forward to 
take her place among the nations. Japan has become a new 
nation within the last four years. The people of these four 
countries differ from each other nearly as much as they dif- 
fer from the nations of the Occident. The Chinese are slow, 
steady, and conservative. They are the philosophers of the 
Orient. As a rule the Chinese are able merchants, and their. 
accuracy, honesty, and general efficiency are shown by the 
fact that a Chinese business house never fails. Even here 
int America, where the poorest Chinese emigrants have start- 
ed so many small hand laundries and other places of business, 
there has not been a case where the business has had 
to be given over to a receiver. The Koreans are gentle, 
childlike, and docile, while the Manchurians are Napoleonic, 
muscular, and blood-thirsty. They are the warriors of the 
Orient. The Japanese are quick, vivacious, imitative, and as- 
similative. All these qualities have been manifested in their 
municipal institutions and the development of ideas which 
they have received from other countries. For instance, some 
time ago Japan adopted our postal system and so perfected it 
that they introduced rural free delivery at least seven years 
before we had it here in America. And Miss Cook, of the 
Red Cross Society, after visiting Japan, wrote that the So- 
ciety was developed far beyond the American system. 
These two lectures have made us realize that if we are 
tc keep pace with the progress of the world, we must be con- 
versant with the live issues of the day. Dr. Stanley told us 
that we of to-day cannot appreciate the true meaning and 
full significance of this crisis in the Orient, as well as the gen- 
erations to come will, because they will have the advantage 


of the perspective that grows with the years. 
A. S., 1910, 


A NEW ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


The Editor has received many urgent requests from alum- 
ni in the teaching field for suitable methods to instruct their 
charges. After exhausting volumes on pedagogy, and wast- 
ing hours in fruitless research, to find a method that would fit 
every teacher and every pupil, and after pursuing each and 
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every member of the Faculty and threatening them with un- 
pleasant dreams and nightmare for not helping to solve this 
momentous problem for the poor, dear alumni, Dean Ross 
came to the rescue, and wrote a ponderous, educational vol- 
ume which will start a revolution in the teaching field. It is 
called “A New Alice in Wonderland.” Through the extreme 
kindness of his publishers, Dean Ross has allowed us to print 
the following chapter from the book. The alumni should in- 
deed appreciate this, and send their orders at once before the 
first edition is exhausted, because the book can be used in any 
school, college, or university. 

In the course of the “Adventures of a New Alice in 
the Old Wonderland,” the King presented her with a book 
that was not at all promising in its title, which was “College 
Examinations.” It was addressed to “Col-lege Fac-ul-ties who 
ren-der knowl-edge un-at-tain-able by the mas-ses,” chiefly it 
appeared because of their neglect to furnish answers to the 
“vex-a-tious and spite-ful ques-tions” contained in examina- 
tion papers. The author stated his belief that many of the 
professors were not themselves aware of the proper answers, 
and in this case his present work would be a “boon alike to 
teachers and to taught.” The first chapter in the book was 
“Test Questions on Physics,’ of which Alice read a page or 
two: 

be 

What was formerly the theory concerning Physics? 

Physics was formerly supposed to be a name for medi- 
cines. When it was gradually observed that Physics did not 
cure the sick, scientific men made investigations with a view 
to discover their true nature and use. 

iy 

Did they succeed? 

They did. It was found to be a useful stuff for school- 
books. 

III. 
What are the chief properties of Physics? 
Dryness and hardness. 

IV. 
What is matter? 
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Matter is a variable quality depending for its existence 
upon circumstances. 
Ve 
Explain this with diagram. 
Take the case of A and B. If A should fall 


ee heavily from the platform C, landing suddenly 
on the ground at D, it would be no matter to B. 
Likewise, if B should fall heavily the same 
e i distance, it would be no matter to A; though it 


would be equally matter to A and B, respectively. 


VI. 
What is momentum ? 
The force with which anything strikes you at the mo- 
ment. 
VII. 
To what is momentum always equal? 
It is always equal to the occasion. 


VIII. 

Give an instance. 

If a ball propelled at a given moment should strike the 
head of a professor of Physics, the result would be more 
momentous—i. e., have greater momentum—than if a similar 
ball at the same moment should strike the head of a very 
bad, small boy. The momentum in each instance would be 
equal to the occasion, plus the square of the difference in 
importance. 

IX. 

What is a lever? 

A species of stick. 

X. 

How was it discovered? 

Two workmen were once endeavoring to lift a heavy 
boat. Not being able to do it, one of them cried, “Let us leave 
her.’ “Lever! the very thing,” said the other, and he took 
up what was formerly supposed to be only a crowbar and 
moved the boat with surprising ease. 


XI. 
What is a porous substance? 
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One that you can pour water through ; such as sieves, 
colanders, strainers, et cetera. 


XII. 


Are teapots, pitchers, and jugs porous? 
Only partially so. 


Alice, although she did not know anything about Physics, 
could quite appreciate the absurdity of the book. After this 
she went into the school-room, where she found the Mock 
Turtle hard at work over his lessons. He looked up when 
Alice approached, and, laying aside his book, sighed deeply. 
“I’m trying for to get a good education,” he said. 

“Is that one of the children’s school-books that you have?” 
asked Alice. 

“No indeed! I should think not. Do you take me for 
a child? It says in the beginning that this is ‘Solely for the 
use of Teachers’.” Alice looked at it and saw that “Teachers’ 
Key” was the name on the outside. ‘Oh, dear!” she said, “I 
shouldn’t think you would get much good out of that book.” 
“Why not?’ he asked, “Why not?” “Well, you’re not a 
teacher, are you?” “Of course I’m not, but I want to know 
what the teachers know. That’s what you go to school for, 
isn’t it, and I thought if I could just find out what the teach- 
ers know, then I could learn it all at once and be done with 
it. I’ve not got very far yet, but it doesn’t seem hard at ail. 
These are all the answers, you know. The children’s books 
are a great deal harder. They have sums in ’em, and you’ve 
got to guess the answer. Nobody could do that.” 

“Well, but the children do,’ said Alice. “That is, they 
don’t guess the answers but they . 

“Of course they don't. That’s what I’ve just said. They 
go home when they have to guess answers to things.” 

Alice only smiled. There was no use in going on with 
such a conversation as that. “And besides,” she thought to 
herself, “it doesn’t matter after all what kind of a book he 
has,” and so she went away and left him pouring over his 
lesson. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 
By Lucia Ames Mead. 


A college professor, with no comprehension of what the 
new peace movement means, has recently cited the words of 
certain extremists who, he avers, would remove all reference 
to wars from history, and has held up to derision the “senti- 
mentalists’ who would make “molly coddles” of American 
boys by disparaging militarism. Possibly there may be per- 
sons who would like to falsify history by eliminating all refer- 
ence to war, but they are not in the new School Peace League 
and have no standing in the peace movement. There is no 
public question so little understood to-day by persons with 
diplomas and degrees and who are intelligent on general sub- 
jects as this desire for universal peace. So far from being a 
movement toward what is negative, invirile, and sentimental, 
it is intensely practical, aggressive, and demands the highest 
courage and bravery. It touches current problems of stu- 
pendous financial and ethical importance, and it does not con- 
cern itself with the millennium. 

The origin of this League was in a committee appointed 
by the First National Peace Congress held in New York City 
in 1907. One unique feature of this great gathering of dele- 
gates from nearly forty states was a huge meeting of pupil- 
delegates from Grammar and High Schools which packed 
Carnegie Hall and was due largely to the initiative of Miss 
Mary J. Pierson of School 63. She secured the co-operation 
of the school authorities, enlisted the support of rich private 
schools, and raised $750 toward the expenses by selling the 
boxes for private school students. The meeting was addressed 
by Baron Destournelles de Constant of the French Senate, 
William T. Stead, and by educators, including Dr. Maxwell 
and Superintendent Nathaniel C. Schaeffer; a chorus of five 
hundred rendered appropriate songs; each delegate came pre- 
pared to take notes and report to his or her class, and carried 
home a badge and elaborate program. The keen attention and 
interest of the children was impressive, and the occasion was 
one never to be forgotten by any one present. Baron Destour- 
nelles in Paris in 1909, declared it to be one of the most in- 
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Spiring occasions of his life, and added that the hope of the 
world for peace was in the unspoiled school children. 

The peace thought was in the air as, at the meeting of 
school superintendents in Chicago two months before, a reso- 
lution had been passed which recommended the general ob- 
servance in the schools of the anniversary of the opening of 
the first Hague Conference on May 18. It was imperative 
that the work be continued by a definite organization to 
instruct normal students and teachers in the new matter which 
must be added to bring their history instruction into har- 
mony with nineteenth century needs and to teach them how 
to broaden and purify the whole conception of patriotism. 

After some delay to raise the initial funds, the American 
School Peace League, the first of other national leagues which 
it is hoped will presently be formed, was launched, under the 
presidency of Superintendent Van Sickle of Baltimore, and 
with a Secretary of rare organizing ability—Mrs. Fanny Fern 
Andrews of Boston. 

The League is not composed of “faddists” nor will it seek 
to add new burdens to the already over crowded curriculum. 
Beyond the hour or two of special instructions on Peace day 
—May 18, no further claim will be laid on the time schedule. 
What the League aims to do rather is to lead to a change of 
emphasis in instruction and of point of view on the part of 
the teacher; to broaden the relationship between the school 
and the nation and family of nations; to lessen race prejudice 
and Chauvinism and to remove certain current fallicies which 
are costing the nations yearly vastly more than their whole 
budgets for education. 

The object of this article is to prepare teachers who have 
not yet studied the movement to realize its scope and their 
own responsibility in developing that wide sympathy and 
sense of justice which will make increased invention a bless- 
ing and not a menace. To-day, the physicist and inventor get 
their largest returns from creating engines of destruction. 

The first thing to be emphasized is that justice and peace 
between nations will be achieved an indefinite time before 
justice and peace within nations. This is the reverse of the 
popular notion. No Hague tribunals or international agree- 
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ments will prevent civil war, or lynchings, or murder. Uni- 
versal peace, in the sense of justice and good will over all the 
earth, can be achieved only in an indefinite future when every 
savage has been to school, when plutocracy and greed have 
vanished, when all men are brothers. But the business neces- 
sities of the world will stop war between nations a thousand 
years before humanity masters licentiousness, intemperance, 
and the evils inwrought in our social fabric. The fact to be 
heralded and trumpeted in the ears of every school boy is that, 
as the last century ended age-long slavery in civilized lands, 
so the present century is bound to rid the civilized world of 
war between organized nations. Just as Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky never have strife between each other, whatever feuds 
may exist within them; just as Pisa and Genoa and Florence 
no longer send forth little armies to attack each other, though 
riots still occur within their borders; just as Scots and Eng- 
lishmen no longer draw the sword against each other in the 
Lowlands, though murders still occur in London and Edin- 
burgh, so nations will end organized war between each other, 
long before they have prevented all strife within. 

The failure to grasp this fundamental fact is one cause 
of popular scepticism about the peace movement, which does 
not aim to change human nature in a century, nor attempt 
the impossible. It aims to substitute world organization for 
disorganization, to create greater interdependence and to bring 
nations to court just as we bring individuals, cities and states 
to court. The coercive powers will be three—a small interna- 
tional police force, public opinion, and the economic boycott 
or non-intercourse, as the final penalty. 

A second thing to be emphasized is that force cannot be 
abandoned, but it must be the kind of force that secures a 
judicial decision, i. e., police force. The common fallacy is 
that so long as a city is not safe without police, so long the 
nation will be unsafe without an army and navy which is a 
rival to other armies and navies and is a “national police.” 
This often reputed fallacy crops up continually and needs to 
be derided in every school room in which history is taught 
or history stories are read. Picture the work of the police 
when they use force, which is by no means all the time; the 
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handcuffs, patrol wagon, cell, the court, jury and judge settling 
the criminal case according to law made by disinterested legis- 
lators, show how their sole business is to get their man to 
court, not to punish or to use any more force than is neces- 
sary. If as a last resort the policeman uses his pistol, 
it is because it is thus necessary to get his man to go 
to court. The militia, in the same way, using police 
functions with a lynching mob, shoot only after they have 
ordered it to disperse. In both cases the sole idea is to get 
the point at issue settled in court, to preserve law and order. 
A small army for police purposes is one thing, but rival armies 
contending is quite another; they are no more using police 
functions than would the police of Chicago be if they fought 
the police of St. Louis. As Dr. Charles W. Eliot has well 
pointed out, the function of the policeman is vastly higher 
than that of the soldier. The first labors to secure justice, the 
latter, merely to accomplish results by brute force which have 
no concern with justice. As an individual we respect him, 
but we wish so far as possible to destroy his barbarous occu- 
pation, and set the armed, unproductive millions of young men 
in Europe at constructive work. 


DONATIONS TO THE E. C. O. LIBRARY. 


The Library Committee gratefully acknowledged the fol- 
lowing gifts to the Emerson College Library: 

From the Class of 1909—24 Volumes of Kipling, a Re- 
vised Webster’s International Dictionary, Symons’ Romance 
Movement in English Poetry. 

From the Zeta Phi Eta Sorority—12 Volumes of “The 
Drama and the Opera,” “The Story of My Life,” by Ellen 
Terry. 

From Dr. E. Charlton Black—7 Volumes of the Revised 
Hudson Shakespear, Edited by E. Charlton Black. 


THE SOUTHWICK LITERARY SOCIETY. 
Under the auspices of the Southwick Literary Society, 
the Post Graduate Class of 1910 presented “The Marriage of 
Wit and Science,” in Chickering Hall, Thursday evening, De- 
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cember 16, 1909. This was the first of a series of entertain- 
ments to be given by the Society during the school year. The 
performance was indeed novel and a pleasant deviation from 
the usual entertainment or concert. “The Marriage of Wit 
and Science” is an old moral-play published in 1570. The 
plot is cleverly constructed, and the lesson of perseverance is 
humorously and ingeniously given. 

The presentation of one of the early plays is a rare treat 
for the student of the drama. The appreciation of this privi- 
lege was manifested by the unusually large audience that 
filled Chickering Hall. The Harvard Quartet rendered Eliza- 
bethan songs during the intermissions. The play was coached 
by Mr. Tripp. The entire cast showed good team work. 
Owing to the illness of Miss Bernice Wright, Miss Helen 
E. Hobbs played the part of “Reason” on one day’s notice. 
In spite of this short preparation, Miss Hobbs handled the 
part with much credit. Miss Elizabeth M. Barnes did very 
clever work as “Wit”; her interpretation was commendable 
in every way. 

Miss Rosella Zura, as “Will” was altogether charming, 
and brought a freshness of spirit and allurement in the servant 
o* “Wit” that was delightful. Miss Lila Stillman as “Science” 
was a sweet and retiring maiden, while Miss E. Rebecca 
Swartwood was so funny in her part that we wished that 
“Tgnorance” had been called more into the action of the play. 
The Post Graduates deserve much credit and thanks for at- 
tempting such a difficult performance during their busy school 
year. 


PRESIDENT SOUTHWICK’S TRIP. 

During his recent trip South, President Southwick read 
or lectured in the following places: In Virginia at Harrison- 
burg, Woodstock, Bridgewater, Buena Vista, Lexington, 
Farmville; in Kentucky at Catlettsburg; in Tennessee at 
Cleveland; in Georgia at Atlanta, Rome, Cuthbert, Gainsville; 
in North Carolina at Raleigh; in South Carolina at Greenville, 
and Spartanburg; in Alabama at Marion, and Auburn; in Mis- 
sissippi at Meridian, Brookhaven, and Shreveport; in Louisi- 
ana at Natchitoches; in Pennsylvania at Ringston and Frank* 
lin. 
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DEFEAT. 
What is defeat and where does it dwell? 
I asked of him who had striven well, 
His task to do and the prize to gain, 
Yet learned at night of a struggle vain. 


“What is defeat?” cried the earnest son, 

“But knowledge gained by the vanquished one; 
*Tis the first faint step to a higher place, 

Which [ shall win and to-morrow grace.” 


What is defeat and where does it dwell? 
I asked of him who had fought so well, 
Yet sang no song of a battle won, 
When the stars gleamed forth and the day was done. 


“T know it not,” he smilingly said, 
“Though failure bows to-night my head, 

For I shall rise with the morrow’s sun, 
And at eve rejoice o’er a victory won.” 


What is defeat and where does it dwell? 
I asked of him who had labored well, 

Yet had no gold when the sun had set; 
His bright face shown, I can see it yet. 


“Tt sleeps not here in my brawny breast, 
Nor dwells it there in my tiny nest: 

God gives me bread and to spare,” he said 
“Though wealth will not with labor wed.” 


What is defeat and where does it dwell? 
I asked of him who had tried full well 
Each phase of life, ere the still small voice 
Bade him in the light of truth rejoice. 
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“Defeat is death with a life unblest 
By Heaven’s smile; it is truth oppressed 
And the soul enslaved, ’tis a life of care, 
With burdened days of unhallowed prayer. 


It dwells within when a deed unblest 
Disturbs the soul with a vague unrest; 

It dwells within,” and he bowed his head, 
“When man’s best nature is silent—dead.” 


Despair died out—my waking soul 
Aspired anew to the infinite goal; 

That hour I claimed, for I graced its worth, 
And Heaven grew near to the longing earth. 


L. Stephens Macintyre, ’09. 


JAPANESE POETRY. 


An Essay Given at Dean Acadamy, June, 1909. 


Japanese poetry is different from yours in its form, style, 
and also in its treatment. Why should it be so? The differ- 
ence depends upon the difference of our customs, ways, and 
ideas which we inherit from generation to generation; be- 
sides, it may be caused by the difference in climate, natural 
features, or general atmosphere and scenery. Just look at 
the map, and see how we are situated on the surface of the 
earth, or, I would rather say, “Close your eyes and imagine 
it.’ For often a map makes you think all things small and 
near together. Once, looking at a map, I said to myself, “I 
shall travel all over the world when I grow older; yes, I must, 
and I will.’ I felt then as though I could jump over the 
Pacific Ocean; go through America and England in half a 
day; take a lunch in Scotland; spend the night in France, hav- 
ing the Alps as my pillow. But in reality, it is a long dis- 
tance from here to Japan. Naturally, there would be quite a 
difference in our traditions, sentiments, and ideas which are 
expressed through the medium of song. 

A remarkable contrast between our poetry and yours is 
that we have no rhyme scheme; but like yours, it should pos- 
sess a perfect rhythm. By exception, however, a humorous 
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or a ludicrous poem is sometimes rhymed. Also in humorous 
poetry, we have a way of carrying the last syllable in one 
line to the first in the next. As for the kinds of poetry we 
have six principal classes, namely: “Jyoluli,’ ‘“Hotsuku,” 
“Biwauta,’ “Shintaishi,” “Waka,” and “Kanshi.” “Jyoluli” is 
dramatic poetry; “Hotsuku” is a short lyric; “Biwauta” is 
epic poetry of an old style which was sung by minstrels to 
the accompaniment of their instruments; and “Shintaishi’” is 
a new style of epic which has hundreds of forms. “Waka” 
is always popular among a high class of people. It is pure 
Japanase lyric poetry and is made up of thirty-one syllables 
which are also divided by rhythm into five parts. The first 
part contains five syllables; the second, seven, the third, five; 
and both the fourth and the fifth have seven. For example: 


eres, A. S. eae Pe dek Pemere SUnEET Cwbeed Sci 
Ne wsmi o-oo ru ku Sa-cniy ‘mo mone co 
aeedas)) 8. AS 5. Mehye St 1533 i ddan tid: Ge 
i wa se ba ya nami. da lmos. ‘a aes 
| AN Cem Sey ARIEL ewe yy St - 
jh Peg ft: a any: het: t. Sita inn 


The quality of this style is tender, graceful, and pictur- 
esque, but as you have to express all your thoughts in this 
limited number of syllables, you must catch the key-note of 
words and let it sound, as a skilfull violinist handles his four 
strings, and just as freely. 

The last one, “Kanshi,’ was originated in China. The 
greatest difference between “Waka” and “Kanshi” is that the 
latter is made up of words, while the former consists of sylla- 
bles. In ‘‘Kanshi,” each character is one word which expresses 
clearly the different thoughts, so even by the number of char- 
acters you can judge whether it is “Waka” or “Kanshi.” The 
peculiarity of this class of poetry is that prepositions, con- 
junctions, and unimportant words are often understood. Its 
merit is richness in onomatopoeia; that is, almost any sound, 
or even atmosphere may be adapted to the sense. Since it is 
appropriate to express agony, struggle, pride, or boundless 
ambition, or physical strength, it was popular among our an- 
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cient warriors. While drinking each other’s health, just be- 
fore the battle begins, some of them rise by turn and dance 
with their naked swords; meanwhile, they recite the poem 
which expresses their own patriotism, or pride, or words of 
farewell. This old custom still exists among some of the 
people. The night before I left home my brother encouraged 
me by reciting an old, old poem which means: 


“A man once leaves his dear old home 
With a great hope and a strong will; 

How dare he come back without success? 
If he cannot fulfill his vow, 

Better die in foreign-land wandering alone. 
For the world is wide, and there will be 
Room everywhere for his grave.” 


Everybody’s eyes were shining with tears as though they 
were going to say to me, “Poor ambitious child!” So I said: 


“Nay, sisters, nay! 

Nay, mother, nay! 

Say not the world is stormy and cold. 

If so, what is it to me? 

My heart is warm with thy boundless love, 
My soul cannot stay still 

Till I fulfill my vow and thy will. 

Blow, wind, blow! 

Come, rain, come! 

Spring visits earth all the same; 

Then we shall meet again in the sunshine of a smile.” 


We have also many traditions and festivals connected with 
poetry. On some clear summer night, you will see the Milky 
Way across the blue sky which we call “The Silvery River,” 
or “The River in Heaven.” A pretty little love story is told 
of the stars, and people celebrate one night as the festival of 
the stars. We make poems, and write them on narrow, col- 
ored papers; tie them on tall bamboo branches, as you decorate 
your Christmas trees, and place them beside the main gate as 
offering to the stars. This is only one example, but among the 
common subjects of poetry there are at least two which will 
sound to you very strange or perhaps ludicrous; they are the 
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frog and the cricket. People like so much to hear them sing 
that in Tokio they sell crickets in dainty little cages made of 
bamboo, furnished inside with tiny rocks, bushes, moss, and 
a little spring. Some of our frogs, too, sing far better than 
ordinary birds. On a soft summer night, could you hear the 
chorus of thousands and thousands of frogs in the rice-fields, 
then you would not wonder at our poetic tribute to these little 
‘creatures. 

We have a proverb about frogs. When country people 
do not know certain things we say of them, “A frog in a well 
does not know the ocean.” There is a little poem in which a 
country girl used this saying very skilfully in order to show 
her pride to her lover, who perhaps turned the cold shoulder 
to her: 

“Laugh me to scorn—if you will— 
Call me a frog in a well 


Flowers fall into the well, 
And its waters mirror the moon.” 


These are only a few ideas on Japanese poetry, but these 
differences are merely in form and method, not in the fund- 
amental elements of poetry; for poetry must be as universal 
as God Himself. Though the ocean divide us West and East, 
still we have the same hopes, loves, ambitions, and despair. 
When you smile, we smile; when you weep, we weep. Stoop 
over a little brook and listen to its happy chattering. Who can 
help but smile? See the footsteps of a little beggar boy. Who 
can help but think and sigh over the mystery of birth and 
human life? Ah, this is the beauty of human nature; yes, 
these are the inspirations of poetry which God gives to the 
~whole world, whether East or West. 

IKU SARGUSA, E. C. O., 712. 


THE CATCH OF THE SEASON. 


The last days of November were ushered in with a clear 
-coldness which brought pleasure to the heart of Carlton Har- 
rison, as he sat at his desk, gazing abstractedly out into the 
smoky atmosphere. There was a particular reason why Har- 
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rison felt joyful just at present; he always did feel so when 
the gaming season was on at the shore. In fact, it was the 
only time during the busy year when he could be persuaded 
to leave the duties which bound him down so closely at his 
huge cotton mills in Lowell. Invitations, surely, were not 
lacking, for at all times he was a much sought guest at all 
the house parties, week-ends, on all boating and motoring 
expeditions, which were held in the wide circle of his acquaint- 
ances. 

But all these things had lost their charms since his wife 
was gone, and in the shooting season alone, for four brief 
weeks, he let his cares fly to the winds, to repair to his little 
shooting box, on a lonely strand of sandy beach along the 
Cape. His daughter, Marie, a handsome girl of twenty, tall 
and graceful, with brown, curly hair, and eyes of blue, in 
which a spark of mischief was usually aglow, was as much of 
a sportsman as he himself, and shared in these shooting trips. 
with equal pleasure. For society she cared little, and fond 
of the wilderness, the desolation of the shores, she loved the 
care-free life which she might enjoy there during these winter 
months. She had learned to do everything well that was re- 
quired in camping life, from the use of her rifle to the culi- 
nary skill required wherever a hungry man is concerned. 

“Then,” thought Harrison, as he sat there, pencil in hand, 
“to-morrow I shall heed this call of the wilderness, forget my 
days of trial here at the mill, and Marie and I shall be living 
the care-free life by the winter sea.” 

* x *k xk > *k * . x * 

Rather weary from the task of traveling two miles of 
sandy beach, Marie and her father arrived at the box. It was. 
just before dusk and the heavy rolling of the surf sounded only 
a few feet away. There was no other sound but that of the 
hungry gulls as they flew along the beach, and the monoto- 
nous whistling of the buoy, as it performed its mission as a 
warning to the ships that passed. 

“Oh, daddy, isn’t it great!” Marie exclaimed, heaving a. 
sigh of intense relief as she set her gun case down in a cor-. 
ner of the living room. “Nothing has changed the least little 
bit, and, oh, it makes me hungry just to smell the air. But- 
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you're hungry, too, aren’t you, daddy? I’ll get you something 
to eat right away.” 

Marie tied on her apron, and while she hurried about Har- 
rison went to the door and gazed out thoughtfully into the 
darkness. “I say, Marie,” he called out suddenly, “something 
has changed. That light over there looks as if there might be 
another box, and we'll have neighbors.” The girl came out 
and looked over his shoulder. “It does look so, daddy, but 
they must be over a mile away. I’d like to know who they 
are, but as long as we can’t find out to-night, come in to sup- 
per now. Let’s get supper out of the way—if we don’t, I'll 
be asleep.” 

After the supper things were cleared away, the rifles 
Were examined and made ready for the bagging of the fol- 
lowing day. 

The next morning, as Marie stood by the stove frying 
bacon, there came a knock at the door, and when she opened 
it she met the rather surprised gaze of a young gentleman, 
whose eyes plainly revealed the fact that he had not expected 
to meet such a pretty girl in such a place. He removed his 
hat awkwardly. “Beg pardon, madam, I—er—that is, you 
must excuse me, but I confess I was a little surprised to find 
a young lady here, and I came to ask if I might borrow a little 
coffee for breakfast. It’s kind of hard on a fellow to get out 
of it, and father said I might—that is, that I might ask the 
gentleman here for some, if it wouldn’t inconvenience. you.” 

“Certainly you may; we have plenty of it here.” Marie 
smiled as she passed it to him. 

“Thank you. I suppose you are down for the bagging 
this season? The ducks are pretty plentiful and gulls aren’t 
at all bad—we got four this morning.” 

“Tsn’t that just dandy!” Marie’s eyes brightened, “Yes, 
papa and I came down for a month—we do every year. 
You’ve just begun the season, have you not?” 

“Ves, and I suppose now that we’re going to be neigh- 
bors, I might as well introduce myself. My name is Arthur 
Fuller—at your service,” he said with a low bow. “And mine 
is Marie Harrison. I hope we shall soon have the pleasure of 
a visit from you and your father.” 
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“You will, indeed, Miss Harrison. Just at present father 
is waiting for his morning cup of coffee, and I suppose I must 
go’—and he started off, whistling gaily. Arthur Fuller 
thought he had never met a nicer girl, and as for Marie, of 
course she “thought he was nice.” But still she added, with 
a wise little shake of her pretty head, “One cannot tell until 
one. knows him better.” 

The visit of the Fullers that evening was the first of 
many visits that followed, and while the fathers hunted to- 
gether, talked politics and smoked, Arthur and Marie strolled 
upon the beach, watched the surf, and talked of their day’s 
success in gunning; each asserting good-naturedly their in- . 
tention of shooting the last duck as a memento of the trip. 

One morning, toward the end of the month, the sky was 
grey and sombre, and as they walked slowly along, fowling 
pieces on shoulder, thinking of subjects far other than ducks, 
a solitary cry arose which both gunners recognized. Up went 
both rifles and there were two reports to break the stillness 
of the early morning—and the duck fell to the earth, some 
distance away. Fuller ran and picking it up laughed. “Didn’t 
I tell you I'd get the last duck?” Marie, her head bent over 
the game, exclaimed triumphantly, “Why, he belongs to me 
too! See! We both shot the poor thing.” “Well, what will 
we do with it,” asked Fuller, “both of us put in a claim?” 

“Why,” Marie spoke quickly, “we'll either have to divide 
it, or—” She paused, realizing what she was about to say, 
and, blushing deeply, examined her rifle quite closely. 

Fuller waited an instant. “Or what?” he said, coming 
nearer to her. “Miss Harrison, Marie! Must we divide it 
or shall we form a partnership and own it together always?” 
Marie examined her rifle more closely. “Tell me, dear,” he 
whispered. 

“Why,” she said, hesitatingly, “I suppose it would spoil 
it to divide it, so I guess I’ll have to consent that we—” The 
sentence was never finished, for two strong arms encircled 
her, and if one may judge from the expression on Fuller's 
face, as they trudged back together, the answer was favorable. 

ANNIE A. HOWKES, ’11. 
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SOCIETIES. 
BOSTON EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB. 


A delightful New Year’s meeting of the Boston Emerson 
College Club was held with Mrs. Marmein in Jamaica Plain, 
January 5, 1910. The night was cold and stormy, but a goodly 
number gathered to enjoy the pleasing program prepared for 
the evening. Professor Ward talked to the club on the possi- 
bilities of Alumni and College Clubs, especially in the Em- 
erson College Club. His talk was practical and enthusiasti- 
cally received by his listeners. Following this Miss Lenk 
played two piano solos, which fully merited the appreciation 
given them. Lastly, humorous reading from “Capt. Eri,” by 
Mr. Robert Burnham put all in excellent spirits to meet the 
social demands of Mrs. Marmein’s delicious collation. When 
the meeting broke up, we felt that a “Happy New Year” for 
the club had been well begun and this meeting made espe- 
cially happy because Mrs. Southwick was present for the first 
time this year. 

The February meeting will be held at the College. It 
will be an evening devoted to Dickens. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


The E. C. O. Club of New York City held its first meeting 
of the season Saturday evening, November 13th, in their new 
club-room, at Berkeley Hall. The greetings between members 
and the recital of vacation experiences were cut short by the 
president, W. Palmer Smith, who called the meeting to order. 
After the transaction of business, Mrs. Spencer Wiggin, one of 
the members, entertained the club with a most excellent ren- 
dering of “King Rene’s Daughter,’ by Hendrick Hetz. A 
social time followed. 

The December meeting of the E. C. O. Club of New York 
was held Saturday evening, the 11th, at Berkeley Hall. A 
large attendance was present. After the business meeting, 
Miss Martin sang three songs in a voice which delighted her 
audience, and Miss Margaret Klein, a member of the club, 
presented an unusual treat by reciting two of Chau- 
cer’s “Tales” in modernized English, introducing them by a 
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verse of old English. Delicious refreshments furnished by the 
Mt. Vernon members were then enjoyed by all. 


WW SOA 


The Young Woman’s Christian Association extends heart- 
iest greetings for the coming year. May this be a glorious, 
prosperous and happy New Year. 

At the monthly devotional meeting, December toth, we 
had the pleasure of hearing a fine address given by Rev. Nor- 
man E. Richardson of Epworth Methodist Church, Cambridge. 
His theme was upon “Power.” ‘The question in regard to the 
Holy Spirit in this great scientific age is, how does God’s 
Holy Spirit of Power come? We strive to catalogue fact. The 
student mind to-day is analytical and must have reasons. 
Hence our object to-day is to learn how to look within and 
understand God’s mysterious workings. Power is a quality 
which assures confidence in the minds of those about us. 
Error put forth with confidence will be more powerful than 
truth weakly spoken. In conclusion Mr. Richardson said, “The 
success of your association here does not depend upon num- 
bers, but upon the assurance of its members.” 

Many of our students enjoyed their Christmas vacation 
with loved ones at home. 


CLASSES. 
POST GRADUATE NOTES. 


Several members of the class have been busy as well as 
happy during the Christmas recess. 

On Wednesday afternoon, December 22d, Miss Mary Rog- 
ers gave a Christmas program at the Jenkins High School in 
Scituate, Mass. 

Miss Bertha Muzzy read with the Imperial Quartet at her 
home in Worcester, Mass. 

Miss Rosella Zura filled a two weeks’ engagement at one 
of the Boston play-houses and had a taste of the “real stage.” 
She says the only thing she objected to was the “curtain 
calls.”’ 
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We wish to express through the Magazine our apprecia- 
tion of the work done by Miss Hobbs in the Post Graduate 
play. With only twenty-four hours’ notice she stepped into 
the part to have been played by Miss Bernice Wright, and did 
it so well that it was hard to believe she had not been re- 
hearsing with the cast from the start. 

Our class president, Miss Bernice Wright, who was forced 
to give up the part of “Reason” in the Graduate play, “The 
Marriage of Wit and Science,” because of an acute attack of 
appendicitis, underwent an operation at her home in Elgin, 
Illinois, on January 5th. Reports of her condition are most 
favorable, and we are glad to know that she is planning to 
be with us again in February. During her absence the affairs 
of the class are progressing under the able leadership of our 
vice president, Miss Mary Bean. 


SENIOR NOTES. 


Miss Rhoda Christensen spent part of her vacation with 
Miss Fiske at her home in Madison, Conn. 

Miss Josephine Goodspeed, a former Emerson student, 
was the guest of Miss Sara Dobson during vacation. 

We are glad to have Miss Garret with us again. 

A little vacation now and then is relished by the worst 
of grinds. 

A number of Senior girls spent their Xmas vacation in 
the city, but from all that we hear they were not lonesome. 

After several days’ absence, on account of blood poison- 
ing in her foot, Miss Christensen has returned to school. 

Seniors are to be congratulated on their steady growth in 
good manners. Do not grow careless. Some day it may 
mean as much to you as it does to the teachers here. 

The Seniors are keeping up the good work in recitals. 
This is the program for January 6th: 


King Robert of Sicily, Longfellow 
Alice Jessenia Davidson. 
Madame Butterfly, John Luther Long 
Dealsy Ione Brooks. 
The Nightingale and the Rose, Oscar Wilde 


Gertrude P. Hubbell 
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The Tower Scene (Ivanhoe), Scott 


Adelaide Patterson. 
A Twilight Call (Huckleberry Finn), Mark Twain 
| Edith L. Jones. 
Michael, Wordsworth 


Sarah Morgan. 
A Wonderful Experience Meeting, Will Allen Dromgoole 
Delle Wadlington. 


The Mountain and the Sea, Eugene Field 
Edna High Thomas. 
The Legend Beautiful, Longfellow 


Christine Frances Hodgdon. 


JUNIOR NOTES. 


The first of the Junior recitals took place December 14th, 
and was a credit to both the instructors under whose charge 
they came, and the members of the Junior class. A special 
feature of the recital was the arrangement of the stage, which 
was an innovation for the College. The program was as 
follows: 


The Lie, Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Bertha Wiley. 
The Rival, Rudyard Kipling 
Evelyn Cash. 
The Child Wife (From David Copperfield), Dickens 
Esther Bucklin. 
Rebecca Mary, Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Esther Appleby. 
The Dark Man in Her Life, Eleanor Hoyt Brainard 
Marion Webster. 
The Ruggles’ Christmas Dinner, Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Estelle K. Henry. 
The Promise, Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Lois Beil. 
His Mother’s Sermon, Tan Maclaren 
Jean Cameron. 
The Pettison Twins, Marion Hill 
Faye Smiley. 
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L’Envoi, Kipling 

Trouble, Edmund Vance Cook 
Meda Bushnell. 3 

An Old Sweetheart of Mine, Riley 


Mr. Crandall. 
The next recital will be held the first of February. 
Many 1911 people were at their homes for the Xmas va- 
cation. 
Junior week has been definitely decided upon, commenc- 
ing February 8th and closing the 11th. 


FRESHMEN. 
tide tr ft tf 


What is the matter with your reporter? 


SORORITIES. 
DELTA DELTA PHI. 


Mr. W. W. Rudisill was the guest of his daughter, Miss 
Alice Rudisill, for a few days. 

The Deltas had a most delightful time at a Christmas 
party given at the Chapter House the Saturday before vaca- 
tion. 

Miss Edna Thomas read at an entertainment given at 
Central Church last week. 

Miss Wintie Whitesel was the guest of Miss Ruth Wes- 
sels and Miss Tracy Eppstein in New Jersey during the holi- 
days. 

Miss Gertrude Knapp gave a reading before the New 
England Woman’s Club, December 27th. 

We regret exceedingly that Miss Alice Pulver has been 
detained at her home in West Copake, New York, on account 
of the death of her grandmother. 

Miss Edna Thomas spent a most enjoyable Christmas in 
the Chapter House at 39 St. Stephen Street. 


ZETA PHI ETA. 
The members of the Chapter who remained in town dur- 
ing the holidays had many delightful times, in spite of the 
fact that it wasn’t home. 


e 
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Miss Marie Neahr spent the holidays at the home of 
Minnie Farron. Miss Ruth Barnum enjoyed her vacation at 
home in California, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Marion Colby spent Christmas at her home in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Miss Ruby Ferguson was entertained at the home of Miss 
Hazel Jennings for part of the holidays. 

Miss Shiela McLane spent the holidays at her home in 
Holyoke, Mass.; Miss Helen Symonds in Springfield, Mass. ; 
and Miss Nellie Burke in New York City. 

Miss Vashti Bitler was entertained at a house party by 
Miss Bertha Fiske at her home on Long Island Sound. 

Miss Hazel Jennings delightfully entertained the Sorority 
girls at her home in Quincy Saturday evening, January 8th. 

The Sorority is delighted and fortunate in the return of 
Miss Minabelle Garrett to her work at Emerson. Miss Garrett 
will resume her duties as president of the Sorority and will 
make her home at 81 Gainsboro street. 


PHI MU GAMMA. 


With few exceptions the members of the Sorority spent 
the vacation at their respective homes. 

Mrs. Maude Grant Kent enjoyed the Xmas season in 
Boston and vicinity. 

Miss Marguerite Weaver spent a week of the recent 
vacation at the home of Miss Frances True of Portland, Me. 

Miss Dorothy Chesney is the guest of her sister at the 
Chapter House. 

Miss Janet Rae was the guest of Miss Gilkey during the 
holidays. 

Miss Bushnell spent the vacation with Miss Loveland 
oi Hartford, but was unable to attend the opening of College 
on account of illness. 

The Misses Lyon, Cash, Bushnell, Churchill and Rae 
were the honored guests at a tea given recently at Harvard. 

Miss Riordan, whose mother is dangerously ill, has not 
as yet returned to College, but she hopes to be with us again 
in the near future. 
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KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 


“Happy New Year to you all 
And many may you see, 

And through all the New Years to come, 
Oh, happy may you be.” 


Mrs. Whitney was our dinner guest at the Students’ 
Union, Tuesday, December 7th. 

Miss Georgia Newbury was the guest of Miss Alice 
Davidson for the Christmas vacation. 

Among those who spent their Christmas holidays at 
home were Misses Alla Martin, Elizabeth Smith, Evelyn 
Oelkers, Pocahontas Stauifft, Gertrude Comely, Nellie Felter 
Munro, Ruth R. Roane, Marjorie Kinne, Ruth Adams, Alice 
Davidson, Edith Newton, and Christine Hodgdon. 

The illness and absence of Miss Bernice Wright is deep- 
ly regretted. However, we are hoping to have her with us 
again by February. 

Our president, Miss Christine Hodgdon, was our hostess 
Monday, December 13th, when she entertained the Sorority 
at dinner at her home in Malden. A small Christmas tree. 
was the principal decoration, with small gifts for favors. 

Miss Ruth Adams of Hartford, Conn., entertained Miss 
Alma Bruggeman during the Christmas vacation. 

Miss Nellie Munro spent New Year’s with Miss Helen 
Curtiss of Susquehanna, Pa., Emerson ’o9. 

Miss Marie Gosse, formerly of Emerson ’I1, was a caller 
last week. 

Miss Dealsy Brooks spent the holidays at Malden, the 
guest of Miss Christine Hodgdon. 
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M00ddeRY P7a 


The New Each new year means added opportunities, and 
Year. this is the time to take account of stock and get 
a fresh start in life. Do not be skeptical about making New 
Year’s resolutions, because it is difficult to keep them. The 
added stimulus and enjoyment that comes from the effort to 
reach a higher ideal, or perform a task just a little bit better, 
is excellent discipline, and it is not without its fruits, even 
though the realization falls short of the anticipation. Be 
alive to new situations, make the most of your opportunities, 
and don’t be afraid of added responsibility. This is especially 
applicable to student life. It is such an easy, comfortable feel- 
ing to sit back and watch the other fellow do this, that, and 
the other; and without even offering a helping hand, the 
criticism, good, bad, or indifferent, is glibly and profusely 
given. 
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Support your class and college organizations. They be- 
long to you as well as to those who happen to’ be officers in 
those organizations. Do not, above all, do not shirk your 
duty on the plea of being too busy. It is estimated that the 
majority of people accomplish only 25 per cent. of what they 
are capable of accomplishing. The trouble lies in the fact 
that most students are not economical with their time. It 
is a peculiar fact that many who tragically wail that they are 
“rushed to death,” are the ones who accomplish the least, and 
eventually sink into oblivion from inactivity. Then let us all 
make New Year’s resolutions,—and endeavor to keep them. 
We can measure our present efforts by our past, and, unless 
we are content to stand stili, we will not be satisfied if they 
fall short. 


Japan’s In his lectures on Japan, Dr. Stanley brought 
Lesson. some characteristics of the Japanese people to 
our minds which are well worth thinking over. For a people 
to be deservingly praised on account of their remarkable 
self-control and beautiful courtesy, is something to be truly 
proud of in this busy, “hurry up’ age. Americans, as a rule, 
can feel pretty sure of keeping a good balance with other 
nations in most everything that counts for progress and high- 
er development. But in these two points we must frankly 
own that Japan can teach us a lesson. This is something to 
ponder over and correct for ourselves, because when we take 
our positions among men and women who are doing things 
our success may depend in a great measure upon our ability 
not only to see things in their right relation, but also upor 
our willingness and humbleness to learn from each and all 
in this cosmopolitan world. 


A Give Away. 


She. “The educated woman ashamed to admit her age— 
absurd!” 
He. “All the same, I never saw one who put her college 
year after her name.” 
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[Through the kindness of the Butterick Publishing Company we 
are able to print the following cutting from one of Kipling’s newest 
stories, “Cold Iron,” which appeared in the Delineator, September, 1909. 
In the October and November numbers of that magazine are two other 
Kipling stories, which would also make good readings.—Editor.] 


COLD IRON. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 


A fairy, called Puck, tells two young children, Una and 
Dan, the story of the boy who was brought up by the fairies, 
or the “People of the Hills”; but the young lad, being human, 
was ruled by Cold Iron, and after touching it for the first 
time, was compelled to return to his own people, or the “Folks 
in housen,” as Kipling calls them. Puck speaks: 

“Folk in housen, as the People of the Hills call them, 
must be ruled by Cold Iron. Folk in housen are born on the 
near side of Cold Iron—there’s iron in every man’s house, 
isn’t there? They handle Cold Iron every day of their lives, 
and their fortune’s made or spoilt by Cold Iron in some shape 
or other. That’s how it goes. with Flesh and Blood, and one 
can’t prevent it-” 

“T don’t quite see. How do you mean?” said Dan. 

“It would take me some time to tell you. 

““Ah—Cold Iron,’ he said at last to the impatient children. 
“Folk in housen, as the People of the Hills say, grow so care- 
less about Cold Iron. ‘They’ll nail the Horseshoe over the 
front door, and forget to put it over the back. Then some 
time or other, the People of the Hills slip in, find the cradle- 
babe in the corner, and—” 

“Oh, I know. Steal it and leave a changeling,” Una cried. 

“No,” said Puck firmly. “All that talk of changelings is 
people’s excuse for their own neglect. Never believe ’em. I’d 
whip ’em at the cart-tail through three parishes if I had my 
way.” 

“But they don’t do it now?” said Una. 

“Whipping, or neglecting children? Some folks and some 
fields never alter. But the People of the Hills didn’t work 
any changeling tricks. They’d tip-toe in and whisper, and 
weave round the cradle-babe in the chimney corner—a fag- 
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end of a charm here, or half a spell there—like kettles singing; 
but when the babe’s mind came to bud out afterwards, it would 
act differently from other people in its station. That’s no 
advantage to man or maid. So I wouldn’t allow it with my 
folks’ babies. I told Sir Huon so once.” 

“Who was Sir Huon?” Dan asked, and Puck turned full 
on him in quite astonishment. 

“Sir Huon of Bordeaux—he succeeded King Oberon. He 
had been a bold knight once. But about tricks on babies. I 
said to Sir Huon in the fern here, on just such a morning as 
this: “If you crave to act and influence on folk in housen, 
which I know is your desire, why don’t you take some human 
cradle-babe by fair dealing, and bring him up among your- 
selves on the far side of Cold Iron—as Oberon did in time 
past? Then you could make him a splendid fortune, and 
send him out into the world?’”’ 

““Time past is past time,’ said Sir Huon. ‘I doubt if 
we could do it. For one thing, the babe would have to be 
taken without wronging man, woman or child. For another, 
he’d have to be born on the far side of Cold Iron, and he 
would have to be kept from Cold Iron all his days till we 
let him find his fortune. No, it’s not easy,’ he said, and he 
rode off, thinking. 

“T happened to attend Lewes market next Woden’s Day 
even, and watched the slaves being sold there—same as pigs 
are sold at Robertsbridge Market nowadays. Only the pigs 
have rings on their noses, and the slaves had rings around 
their necks.” 

“What sort of rings?” said Dan. 

“A ring of Cold Iron, four fingers wide, and a thumb 
thick, just like a quoit but with a snap to it for to snap round 
the slave’s neck. But, as I was saying, there was a farmer 
out of the Weald who had bought a woman with a babe in 
her arms, and he didn’t want any encumbrances to her driving 
his beasts home for him. 

“So he blamed the auctioneer. ‘It’s none o’ my true 
baby,’ the wench puts in. ‘I took it off a woman in our gang 
who died on Terrible Down yesterday.’ ‘I'll take it off to 
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the Church then,’ said the farmer. ‘Mother Church’ll make a 
monk of it, and we'll step along home.’ 

“It was dusk then. He slipped down to St- Pancras’ 
Church, and laid the babe at the cold chapel door. I breathed 
on the back of his stooping neck—and—lI’ve heard he never 
could be warm at any fire afterwards. I should have been 
surprised if he could! Then I whipped up the babe, and came 
flying home here like a bat to his belfry. 

“On the dewy break of morning of Thor’s own day—just 
such a day as this—I laid the babe outside the Hill, and the 
People flocked up and wondered at the sight. 

“*You’ve brought him, then?’ Sir Huon said, staring like 
any mortal man. 

““Ves, and he’s brought his mouth with him too,’ I said. 
The baby was crying loud for his breakfast. 

““What is he?’ says Sir Huon, when the womenfolk had 
taken him to feed him. 

““Full Moon and Morning Star may know,’ I says. ‘T 
don’t. By what I could make out of him in the moonlight, 
he’s without brand or blemish. I'll answer for it that he’s 
born on the far side of Cold Iron, for he was born under a 
shaw on Terrible Down, and I’ve wronged neither man, wo- 
man or child in taking him, for he is the son of a dead slave 
woman.’ 

““All to the good, Robin,’ Sir Huon said. ‘He'll be the 
less anxious to leave us. Oh, we'll give him a splendid for- 
tune, and he shall act and influence on folk in housen as we 
have always craved.’ His lady came up then to watch the 
babe’s wonderful doings.” 

“Who was his Lady?” said Dan. 

“The Lady Esclairmonde. She had been a woman once, 
till she began to follow Sir Huon across the fern, as we say. 
Babies are no special treat to me—I’ve watched too many of 
them—so I stayed on the Hill. Presently | heard hammer- 
ing down at the Ford, so I slipped over to see what I could 
see.” 

“And what did you see?” 

“A Smith forging something or other out of Cold Iron. 
When it was finished, he weighed it in his hand, (his back 
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was to me), and tossed it from him a longish quoit-throw 
down the valley. I saw Cold Iron flash in the sun, but I 
couldn’t quite make out where it fell. That didn’t trouble me. 
I knew it would be found sooner or later by someone.” 

“How did you know?” Dan went on. 

“Because I knew the Smith that made it.” 

Puck made a queer crescent in the air with his finger— 
“T counted the blades of grass under my nose till the wind 
dropped and he had gone—he and his Hammer.” 

“Was it Thor then?” Una murmured under her breath. 

“Who else? It was Thor’s own day.” Puck repeated the 
sign. “I didn’t tell Sir Huon or his Lady what I'd seen. Bor- 
row trouble for yourself if that’s your nature, but don’t lend 
it to your neighbor. So I held my tongue and enjoyed the 
baby. He was a wonderful child. He took to me wonderfully. 
As soon as he could walk he’d putter forth with me all about 
my Hill. He knew when day broke on earth, for he’d thump, 
thump, thump, like an old buck-rabbit in a bury, and I’d hear 
him say :—‘“‘Opy!” till someone who knew the charm let him 
out, and then it would be ‘Robin! Robin!’ all round Robin 
Hood’s barn, as we say, till he’d found me-” 

“The dear!” said Una. “I’d like to have seen him!” ‘ 

“Yes, he was a boy. And when it came to learning his 
words—spells and such like—he’d sit on the Hill in the long 
shadows, worrying out bits of charms to try on passers-by. 
And when the bird flew to him, or the tree bowed to him 
for pure love’s sake, he’d shout—‘Robin! Look—see! Look, 
see, Robin!’ When he got more abreast of his Words, and 
could cast spells surely, as we say, he took more and more 
notice of things and people in the world. People, of course, 
always drew him. 

“Seeing that he was free to move among folk in housen, 
under or over Cold Iron, I used to take him along with me 
nightwalking, where he could see folk, and I could keep him 
from touching Cold Iron. That wasn’t so difficult as it sounds, 
because there are plenty of things besides Cold Iron in housen 
to catch a boy’s fancy. He was a handful, though! I sha’n’t 
forget when I took him to Little Linden—his first night under 
a roof. The smell of the rushlights and the bacon on the 
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beams—it was a drizzling warm night—got into his head. 
Before I could stop him—we were hiding, in the bakehouse— 
he’d whipped up a storm of wildfire, with the flashlights and 
voices, which sent the folk shrieking into the garden, and a 
girl overset a hive there, and,—of course he didn’t know till 
then such things could touch him—he got badly stung, and 
came home with his face looking like kidney potatoes! 

“You can imagine how angry Sir Huon and Lady Esclair- 
monde were with poor Robin! They said the Boy was never 
to be trusted with me nightwalking any more—and he took 
about as much notice of the order as he did of the bee stings. 
Night after night, as soon as it was dark, I’d pick up his whis- 
tle in the wet fern, and off we'd flit together among folk in 
housen till break of day—he asking questions, and I answer- 
ing according to my knowledge. Then we fell into mischief 
again!” Puck shook till the gate rattled. 

“We came across a man in Brightling who was beating 
his wife with a bat in the garden. I was going to toss the 
man over his own woodlump when the Boy jumped the hedge, 
and ran at him. Of course the woman took her husband’s part, 
and while the man beat him, the woman scratched his face. 
The Boy’s fine green-and-gold clothes were torn all to pieces, 
and he had been welted in twenty places with the man’s bat, 
and scratched by the woman's nails. 

““Robin,’ said he, while I was trying to clean him down 
with a bunch of grass, ‘I don't quite understand folk in housen. 
I went to help the old woman, and she hit me, Robin!’ 

“What else did you expect?’ I said- “That was one time 
when you might have worked one of your charms, instead of 
butting into three times your weight.’ 

““T didn’t think,’ he says. ‘But I caught the man one on 
the head that was as good as any charm. Did you see it 
work, Robin?’ 

“ “Mind your nose,’ I said. ‘Wipe it on a dockleaf—not 
your sleeve, for pity’s sake.’ I knew what the Lady Esclair- 
monde would say. 

“He didn’t care. He was as happy as a gipsy with a 
stolen pony, and the front part of his gold coat all blood and 
erass stains looked like ancient sacrifices. 
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“Of course the People of the Hills laid all the blame on 
me. The Boy could do nothing wrong, in their eyes. 

““You are bringing him up to act and influence on folk 
in housen, when you're ready to let him go,’ I said. ‘Now he’s 
begun to do it, why do you cry shame on me? That’s no 
shame. It’s his nature drawing him.’ 

““But we don’t want him to begin that way,’ the Lady 
Esclairmonde said. ‘We intend a splendid fortune for him— 
not your flitter-by-night, hedge-jumping, gipsy-work.’ 

““T don’t blame you, Robin,’ says Sir Huon, ‘but I do 
think you might look after the boy more closely.’ 

““‘T’ve kept him away from Cold Iron these sixteen 
years, I said. ‘You know as well as I do, the first time he 
touches Cold Iron, he’ll find his own fortune, in spite of every- 
thing you intend for him. You owe me something there.’ 

“Sir Huon, having been a man, was going to allow me 
the right of it, but the Lady Esclairmonde, being the Mother 
of all Mothers, over-persuaded him. 

““We’re very grateful,’ Sir Huon said, ‘but we think that 
just for the present, you are about too much with him on the 
Hill.’ 

““No! No!’ says the Lady Esclairmonde. ‘He’s never 
any trouble when he’s left to me and himself. It’s your fault.’ 

“*You have said it,’ I answered. ‘Hear me! From now 
on till the Boy has found his fortune, whatever that may be, 
I vow to you all on the Hill, by Oak, and Ash, and Thorn, 
and by the Hammer of Asa Thor,’—again Puck made that 
curious double-cut in the air—‘ ‘that you may leave me out of - 
all your counts and reckonings. Then I went out,’—he snap- 
ped his fingers—“like the puff of a candle, and though they 
_ called and cried, they made nothing by it. I didn’t promise 
not to keep an eye on the boy, though. I watched him close— 
close—close! Dear heart alive! How he used to call and 
call on me, and I couldn’t answer, or even let him know that 
T was near.” 

“Not even once?” said Una. “If he was very lonely?” 

“No, he couldn’t,” said Dan, who had been thinking. 
“Didn’t you swear by the Hammer of Thor that you wouldn’t, 
Puck?” 
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“By that Hammer!” was the deep rumbled reply. Then 
he came back to his soft speaking voice. “And he was lonely, 
when he couldn’t see me any more. He began to try to learn 
all learning, (he had good teachers), but I saw him lift his 
eyes from Merlin’s black books toward folk in housen all the 
time. 

“One hot night I saw the Boy roving about wrapped in 
his flaming discontents. There was flash on flash against the 
clouds, and rush on rush of shadows down the valley. 

“Just when the owl comes home for the second time, I saw 
Sir Huon and the Lady ride down my Hill where there’s not 
much magic allowed except mine. They were very pleased at 
the Boy’s magic—the valley flared with it—and I heard them 
settling his splendid fortune when they should find it in their 
hearts to let him go among folk in housen. Sir Huon was for 
making him a great King somewhere or other, and the Lady 
was for making him a marvelous wise man whom all should 
praise for his skill and kindness. She was very kind-hearted. 

“Of a sudden we saw the flashes of his discontent turned 
back on the clouds, and his shadow-hounds stopped baying. 

““There’s magic fighting magic over yonder,’ the Lady 
Esclairmonde cried, reining up. ‘Who is against him?’ 

“T could have told her, but I did not count it any of my 
business to speak of Asa Thor’s comings and goings.” 

“How did you know?” said Una. 

“A slow North East wind blew up, sawing and fretting 
through the oaks ina way I remembered. The wildfire roared 
- up, one last time in one sheet, and snuffed out like a rushlight, 
and a bucketful of stinging hail fell. We heard the Boy walk- 
ing in the Long Slip—where I first met you. 

“ “Here, oh, come here!” said the Lady Esclairmonde, and 
stretched out her arms in the dark. 

“He was coming slowly, but he stumbled in the footpath 
just like any mortal’s man. 

““Why, what’s this?’ he said to himself. We three heard 
him. 

“ “Hold, lad, hold! ’Ware Cold Iron!’ said Sir Huon, and 
they two swept down like night-jars, crying as they rode. 

“T ran at their stirrups, but it was too late. We felt that 
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the Boy had touched Cold Iron somewhere in the dark, for 
_ the Horses of the Hill shied off, and whipped round, snorting. 

“Then I judged it was time for me to show myself in my 
own shape; so I did. 

“*Whatever it is, I said, ‘he has taken hold of it. Now 
we must find out whatever it is that he has taken hold of; for 
it will be his fortune.” 

““Come here, Robin,’ the Boy shouted, as soon as he heard 
my voice. ‘I don’t know what I’ve hold of,’ and he felt round 
him in the dark. 

““It is in your hands,’ I called back. ‘Tell us if it is hard 
and cold, with jewels atop. For that will be a King’s sceptre.’ 

“Not by a furrow-long.’ 

““Has it a handle and two cutting edges? For that will 
be a Knight’s sword.’ 

““No, it hasn't,’ he says. ‘It’s neither plough-share, whit- 
tle, hook, nor crook, nor aught I’ve yet seen men handle. By 
this time he was scratching in the dirt to prize it up. 

“Whatever it is, you know who put it there, Robin,’ said 
Sir Huon to me, ‘or you would not ask those questions. You 
should have told me as soon as you knew.’ 

“What could you or I have done against the Smith that 
made it and laid it for him to find?’ I said, and I whispered Sir 
Huon what I had seen at the Forge on Thor’s Day, when the 
babe was first brought to the Hill. 

““Oh, good-bye, our dreams!’ said Sir Huon. ‘It’s neither 
sceptre, sword nor plough! Maybe yet it’s a bookful of learn- 
ing, bound with iron clasps. There’s a chance for a splendid 
fortune in that sometimes.’ 

“But we knew we were only speaking to comfort our- 
selves, and the Lady Esclairmonde, having been a woman, 
said so. 

“*Thur aie! Thur help us!’ the Boy called. ‘It is round, 
without end, Cold Iron, four fingers wide and a thumb thick, 
and there is writing on the breadth of it.’ 

“Read the writing if you have the learning,’ I called. 
The darkness had lifted by then, and the owl was out over the 
fern. 

“He called back, reading the runes on the iron :— 
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‘Few can see 

Further forth 

Than when the child 

Meets the Cold Iron.’ 
And there he stood in clear starlight, with a new, heavy, shin- 
ing Slave-ring round his proud neck. 

““Ts this how it goes?’ he asked, while the Lady Esclair- 
monde cried. 

“*That is how it goes,’ I said. He hadn’t snapped the 
catch home yet, though. 

“What fortune does it mean for him? said Sir Huron, 
while the Boy fingered the ring. “You who walk under Cold 
Iron, you must tell us and teach us.’ 

“*Tell I can, but teach I cannot,’ I said. “The virtue of 
the Ring is only that he must go among folk in housen hence- 
forward, doing what they want done, or what he knows they 
need, all old England over. Never will he be his own master, 
nor yet ever any man’s. He will get half he gives, and 
give twice what he gets, till his life’s last breath; and if he 
lays aside his load before he draws his last breath, all his 
work will go for naught.’ 

““Oh, cruel, wicked Thor!’ cried the Lady Esclairmonde. 
‘Ah, look, see, all of you! The catch is still open! He hasn’t 
locked it. He can still take it off. He can still come back. 
Come back!’ She went as near as she dared, but she could not 
lay hands on Cold Iron. The Boy could have taken it off, yes. 
We waited to see if he would, but he put up his hand, and the 
snap locked home. 

““What else can I do?’ said he. 

“Surely then, you will do,’ I said. ‘Morning’s coming, 
and if you three have any farewells to take, take them now, for 
after daylight, Cold Iron must be your master.’ 

“So the three sat down, cheek by wet cheek, telling over 
their farewells till morning light. As good.a boy as ever lived, 
he was-” 

“And what happened to him?” asked Dan. 

“When morning came, Cold Iron was master of him and 
his fortune, and he went to work among folk in housen.” 
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ALUMNI NOTES. 


95. Louise H. Allen is principal of Trinity School, Athens, 
Ala., this year, and writes that she enjoys her work very 
much, although the school is very crowded and a great deal 
of work is expected of every teacher. 
og. “I have just been gloating over the Magazine, and I en- 
joyed it, far more than I ever have before,” writes Henri- 
etta McDaniel, who is at present with the “Quincy Adams 
Sawyer’ Company. The play is soon to come to New Eng- 
land, and we hope to have the great pleasure of seeing Miss 
McDaniel, and also Miss Slifer and Miss Dondero, who are 
with her. 

Belle Ritchey is still using her “bottled thunder of Emer- 
son days,” as she calls it, and gave a very successful reading 
before the Cincinnati Woman’s Club, the selections being 
mainly from Keats and Shelley. 

708. Miss Alice Simmons wrote a most interesting letter to the 

Magazine this month, encouraging us by her great appre- 
ciation of our work, and also told a little something of her own 
doings. She is teaching in Uhrichsville, Ohio, but besides her 
regular work has six classes in literature, rhetoric, and history, 
in the High School. We thank Miss Simmons for writing, and 
hope most sincerely that others of her class will follow her 
example. 
‘og. Mrs. Goudey reports an excellent season of concert work, 

giving entire evenings at Everett Teachers’ Club, and fill- 
ing engagements as reader at Royal Arcanum, Cambridge, and 
at a Matinee Musicale in Somerville, in which city Mr. Goudey 
has opened a beautiful studio and is having great success in 
the musical line. 
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Miss Bosworth gave a splendid reading of “The Taming 
of the Shrew” in Glenville, W. Va., at the Normal Auditorium, 
and was received with great applause. She succeeded in mak- 
ing every character singularly distinct and created for her 
audience, in a very vivid way, the whole dramatic situation. 


08. Mildred Page, who is teaching in Merchantville, N. Y., 

wrote the following in a letter to the school, which, we 
feel sure, will interest Miss Sleight: “I have always enjoyed 
the Emerson studies and realized they were doing me a great 
deal of good, but I never thoroughly appreciated the Physical 
Culture and Anatomy, until I began to teach.” 


708. The Halifax School of Expression was very fortunate in 

securing the services of Miss Jean Archibald, when they 
opened for the first time in September. The school has rap- 
idly grown and students have the advantage of attending the 
many recitals taking place in the Recital Hall. Many of the 
students are working toward the Senior year at Emerson, and 
the school is trying to fasten in them the Emerson spirit of 
helpfulness. 


708. Miss Henrietta Rackham gave her first recital at High- 
land Park College, Des Moines, Iowa, where she is teaching. 


’04. Ottie Hartle Billingsley, Versailles, Ohio, sends New 
Year’s greetings to the teachers and class of 1904. 


708. Miss Jean C. Archibald gave a recital at the Halifax 

School of Expression, where she is teaching. Included in 
her program were cuttings. from “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
and from “The Music Master.” The recital was much enjoyed 
and appreciated, judging from the press notices. 


’05. Vivian Cameron is enjoying her work at Dean Academy, 

Franklin, Mass. Her department presented a play in the 
Opera House, which was one of the best amateur performances 
ever put on in that town. 


A notice came to the Magazine of the sudden death of 
Mrs. W. L. Atkinson, nee Rachel Pattie Maxon, who was for- 
merly an E. C. O. graduate. Her death was a shock to all her 
relatives and friends. The Magazine extends its sympathy: 
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SUNSET THOUGHTS ON WAR. 


By S. M. Funk, E. C. O. Ex-’02, President Columbia College, Hagers- 
town, Maryland. 


At the close of a fair midsummer’s day a friend called, and 
invited me to accompany him to an attractive little tract of 
woods known as Watt’s Park. I accepted his generous invita- 
tion, and shortly after five o’clock we were in an open-air 
trolley, on our way to the park. The temperature was seventy- 
five degrees, the air was dry, and a fresh southern breeze made 
our trip an enjoyable one. A short time later we arrived at 
the entrance, and at once strolled down the narrow path 
through the timber to that beautiful little creek, the Antietamy 
There, with our backs toward the west, we stood looking into 
the clear water as it flowed so smoothly, with scarcely a ripple, 
on its course to the Potomac. Standing there looking into the 
water, beholding the gorgeous sunset—how golden, how at- 
tractive it was, in all the fantastic colors! We beheld the 
sun just vanishing beneath the shades of evening, and the nar- 
row lilliputian clouds, which a few minutes ago lay like soft 
vapor along the horizon, lighted up with unspeakable golden 
splendor, that the eye could scarcely endure, and still softer 
clouds floating above, wreathing into a thousand gorgeous 
ferms as changeful as soft smoke, now defined and deepened 
into grandeur. The scene changes; the sky grows more va- 
ried and beautiful as the dazzling golden lines mix with glow- 
ing red and purple. Looking upon that magnificent picture 
reflected in the crystal stream, my mind recalled that I was 
standing upon the banks of this same stream, just a few miles 
from where the great battle of Antietam was fought on the 
17th of September, 1862. 

I fancied that I could hear the report of the guns, the 
bursting of the shells and the roaring of the cannon, and see 
in that darkened red of the sunset the blood of the dead, 
wounded and dying soldiers. I felt the cold pangs of death, I 
recalled the scene of the heart-broken mother, I saw the part- 
ing of lovers, I heard the weeping of widows and the cries 
of orphans. My heart throbs and my eyes fill with tears when 
I think of the unspeakable goodness of God who has spread 
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before his creatures the immeasurable majesty of Nature, so 
pure, so enjoyable, so peaceful; and yet, with all these daily 
manifestations of his loving kindness, men will openly en- 
gage in that awful conflict, war. I thought of our late war 
with Spain, I recalled the horrid and preposterous conflict in 
South Africa, I felt for China and I pictured in my mind the 
present condition of the Philippines. 

While I was so deeply absorbed in thought, the continent 
was being enshrouded in darkness, the sun having passed from 
view, the beautiful sunset was fast blending into a dull gray, 
and in a few moments it was night; everything around us was 
wrapped in darkness and hushed into silence, broken only by 
the rippling of the water and the croaking of the frogs. Just 
then my friend called my attention to the canopy which hung 
over us, when I lifted my head from deep meditation and be- 
held that great scene, the starry universe, I perceived more 
clearly what the Psalmist meant when he said, “The heavens 
declare the glory of God and the firmanent showeth his 
handiwork.” I saw the most brilliantly illuminated scene of 
my life; I fancied that | saw the Star of Bethlehem guiding 
the wise men to the manger where the beautiful Saviour was 
born; then I saw in that celestial conclave of twinkling stars, 
written in the brilliant illumination of night, these words: 
“Peace on earth good will toward men.” After observing this 
marvelous splendor of the heavens, I turned to my friend 
and remarked that I could not comprehend how nation could 
rise against nation,- kingdom against kingdom, and power 
against power, when the gospel of peace is so beautifully, so 
grandly and so forcibly portrayed in the grandeur of Nature 
and the sublimity of the heavens, yet in defiance of all this, 
men will treat with contempt affairs of government which 
they should settle by arbitration, and persist in the spirit of 
barbarism and engage in that awful and most horrifying in- 
dulgence—war. 

Warfare has a great element of uncultured, uncivilized, 
enthusiastic supporters. Truly educated people cannot sup- 
port bloody battle on the ground that a nation may win terri- 
tory or demonstrate military power. 

There is nothing so weakening to a nation as war, al- 
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though it has been victorious in the conflict. That war is 
weakening is self-evident. It requires the blood of young men 
just in their bloom, it calls the most healthy and robust of 
its sons, and leaves the sickly and impotent as subjects for 
regeneration. How much superior and happier would be the 
condition of mankind if men of influence and power would 
take a common sense view of the present condition of things 
and adhere to that highest principle of action in relation to 
their fellowmen, “Do unto others as ye would that they should 
do to you?” When man will regard man as his brother and 
not as his enemy, he will reach the high ideal of creation and 
live in close relation with God. 


Published in the September issue (1901) in “The Prac- 
tical Age.” 
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The Scrap Heap. 


There is a familiar story of an illustrous engineer who, 
when visiting some mechanical engineering works, was asked 
what he would like to see first. His reply was, “the scrap 
heap”; and the story goes on to add that he found so much 
of interest there that he never saw the shops at all. Failures 
have taught men what to avoid, and the scrap heap is noth- 
ing but the living and speaking note-book of experiments. 
Every broken or futile part is a post labeled danger, and the 
multiplication of such posts on both sides of the road buoy 
out a passage along which the engineer may travel safely. 
It has often been suggested that some of our learned societies 
should persuade the authors of papers to give histories of 
failures instead of successes.—Scientific American. 


“While we are talkin about the economic value of 
industrial education, let us not forget that intelligent con- 
sumers are as necessary to economical success as intelligent 
producers, that it will be idle to train a generation of work- 
men who can produce fine things unless they are also trained 
to enjoy and desire fine things. That refinement of taste 
which comes from the study of nature, literature and art is 
as legitimate and as essential a part of industrial education, 
and in the end will be found to be as economically profitable 
as the hand-training which we are now emphasizing.”’—Dr. 
George H. Martin. 


The young man who said he’d never eaten any to some- 
body who asked him if he liked Trollope, was outdone the other 
day. A girl of 17 came in and asked the clerk for Prometheus, 
“by a man named Kelley or Sheets, or something like that.” 

“Oh,” said the clerk, “Shelley’s ‘Prometheus Unbound’?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl, “that’s it. But, if you please, I’d 
rather have it bound. It’s so easy to lose the pages, you know, 
ihitisn ti. 
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The English language impresses Dr. Jespersen, when he 
compares it with others, as positively and expressly mascu- 
line. ‘The consonants are sharply differentiated; the vowels 
are comparatively independent of their surroundings. The 
loss of syllabic e, together with many grammatical superflu- 
ities of Earlier English, while it has perhaps roughened the 
language by increasing monosyllables and words ending in 
consonant groups, has added to its force. “If briefness, con- 
ciseness and terseness,” he said, “are characteristic of the style 
of men, while women as a rule are not so great economizers 
of speech, English is more masculine than most languages.” 
Compare “first come, first served” with “premier venu, pre- 
mier moulu,” or “wer zuerst kommt, wahlt zuerst.” 


By Edwin Markham. 


It is the hour of Man: new Purposes, 

Broad-shouldered, press against the world’s slow gate; 
And voices from the vast Eternities 

Still preach the soul’s austere apostolate. 


Always there will be vision for the heart, 
The press of endless passion: every goal 
A traveler’s tavern, whence they must depart 
On new divine adventures of the soul. 
—From Success. 


Come now, I’ll cure your case and ask no fee; 
Make others’ happiness this once your own; 
All else may pass! the joy can never be Outgrown! 
—Owen Seaman. 


Joy and woe are woven fine, 

A clothing for the soul divine: 

Under every grief and pine 

Runs a joy with silken twine. 
—Blake. 
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Every once in a while it is well to remember the words 
ot the facile rhymster: “A wise old owl lived in an oak; the 
more he saw the less he spoke; the less he spoke the more he 
heard. Why can’t we all be like that bird?” 


Joy and woe are woven fine, 

A clothing for the soul divine: 

Under every grief and pine 

Runs a joy with silken twine. 
—Blake. 


MR. EARL BARNES 


Emerson College Magazine. 


Vout. XVIII. Fresruary, 1910. No. 4. 


Meoweuky EG 


TO MY LOVE. 


The earth is green with the garb of spring, 
The flower’s in bloom—the bird’s on the wing; 
The bee sucks sweets from blossom and bud, 
And the land is bathed in the sunshine’s flood; 
But Spring comes not to my aching heart, 

For my Love has been called away. 


The trees are bare of bud or leaf, 

And the song bird’s nest has come to grief; 

The sky’s bereft of sun or shine, 

The wind moans low in the year’s decline; 

But within my heart the song bird sings, 

And I hear the answer his love note brings, 
For my Love has returned to me. 


—Annie E, Marmien, ’o6. 
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NOTES ON BREATHING. 


By William H, Kenney. 


In the following pages much matter has been taken from Kofler’s 
admirable “Art of Breathing,” but it has been rearranged with a view 
of making it more available and useful to the students of Emerson 
College. 


The author wishes to express indebtedness to “Hygiene of the 
Vocal Organs,” by Sir Morell Mackenzie, ‘““Voice Song and Speech,” by 
Browne and Behnke, and “Speaking,” by William Mair, D. L. 

Valuable help and suggestions have also been received from Agnes 
Knox Black. 


The mechanism for the production of tone by the human 
voice consists of the diaphragm, or floor of the thorax, and 
the lungs filled with air, or breath, which is transmitted by 
means of the connecting wind-pipe, through an apparatus 
called the larynx. The walls of the larynx are a protection 
to the vocal cords, and these cords, under the influence of 
the breath, are capable of producing various sounds which 
(are heard) after passing through a variable cavity, consist- 
ing of the pharynx, mouth and nares cavities—this sound is 
voice. 

The anatomy of the organs used in voice production need 
not be described here. The student is advised to familiarize 
himself with each organ, and its special function, from some 
such standard Anatomy as Grey’s. We say standard anat- 
omy as there are many psuedo-scientific works that often 
pass for authorities upon the subject. 

Air transformed into breath is the motive power on which 
the voice depends. Inasmuch, then, as inhaled air is the 
feundation and substance of tone, our first care must be to 
increase the accommodation of this air. 

In breathing we must— 

1. Increase the capacity of the lungs; 2, control the 
emission of breath; and, 3, strengthen the apparatus for the 
production of tone. 

The mechanical arrangement by which this is effected 
is found in (a) the elasticity of the lungs, (b) the mobility 
of the sides and bottom of the thoracic cavity in which the 
lungs are contained. 

The special office of the lungs is passive, not active. Of 
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themselves they cannot take in or expel breath; this process 
i; the work of the muscular walls around them—the inter- 
costal muscles, and the large umbrella shaped muscle which 
forms the floor of the chest cavity—the diaphragm. In order 
to increase the capacity of the chest, the external intercostal 
muscles contract, raising the ribs on their articulation at 
the vertebrae; at the same time the diaphragm contracts, 
erilarging the chest cavity by pulling down the floor of the 
thoracic box; the air rushes in, and by filling the vacuum 
thus made the lungs are distended. 

The next step is to examine the different methods of ex- 
panding the various parts of the chest, and note in each 
case the result in regard to the amount of breath furnished, 
as well as the effort which is needed for it. “The system 
which will enable us to take the greatest amount of air into 
the lungs with the least effort must be declared the best.” 

Breathing goes on regularly while the voice is silent, but 
in speaking both inspiration and expiration have to be regu- 
lated to allow the speech to be smooth and melodious. Cor- 
rect breathing is an indispensable preliminary to the pro- 
duction of pure tone. The many methods of breathing may 
be summed up as: 


tr. “Clavicular or high breathing, often called high chest 
Lreathing.” 


2. “Costal or rib breathing.” 
3. “Diaphragm or low abdominal breathing.” 


4. Full diaphragm breathing or “The full breath with 
combined breathing muscles.” 


It is almost unnecessary to state that the name of each 
of these systems indicates which part of the thorax is ex- 
panded in taking breath. 

In clavicular or high chest breathing the breath is taken in 
by expanding principally the upper chest, the whole abdomen 
is flattened and driven inward: the shoulders with the shoul- 
der blades and collar-bones are lifted up. If we bear in mind 
that the chest box is conical in shape, and its cavity is smaller 
at the top than in the middle or at the bottom, it will be seen 
that there can be no vertical expansion, because the dia- 
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phragm is raised in proportion as the collar bone and shoul- 
ders are lifted up. The objections to clavicular breathing 
may be stated as follows: 

1. Clavicular breathing furnishes the smallest amount 
of air with greatest effort. 

2. Comparatively small amount of air necessitates fre- 
quent repetition of this unnatural effort. 

3. No firm column of air; for the chest begins to relax 
as soon as tone begins, it interferes with the firm resonance 
of the air column in the windpipe, and impairs the solidity of 
the tone. 

4. The most serious objection is that “it involves 
muscles that do not belong to the class of breathing muscles 
at all, and that contribute little or nothing to the expansion 
of the chest.” 

“Stand perfectly straight, the arms hanging down at the 
sides.” Without attempting to inhale or hold the breath, 
suddenly lift the shoulders and the collar-bone, and you will 
find that this muscular action causes no actual vacuum in 
the lungs; there is no inclination to inhale. There is no 
objection to the expanding of the upper chest if the shoul- 
ders are not raised, but the expansion of the upper chest 
alone is not sufficient for adequate breathing. 

“In costal or rib-breathing the diaphragm is extended 
and in consequence the abdomen is drawn in.” The contrac- 
tion of the diaphragm causes it to descend, and the walls of 
the abdomen move outward; but when the diaphragm is ex- 
tended, as is done in purely rib breathing, its arch is pushed 
upward and at the same time the front of the abdominal wall is 
flattened. The ribs are raised by the intercostal muscles, and 
the chest-box is expanded considerably more than in clavi- 
cular breathing. Yet this alone is not the best method. 

When the diaphragm, which in a state of rest is concave 
to the abdomen and convex to the chest-box, contracts, it 
descends, that is, the convex part is pressed down and at 
least the three lower ribs are pushed outward a little by the 
intercostal muscles and held there firmly. The capacity of 
the lungs is much increased, but diaphragm breathing not 
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in combination with costal breathing is a most dangerous 
practice, for it tends to push the vital organs downward, and 
from a physical point of view it is a habit which cannot be 
too strongly condemned. 

Nature has but one breathing apparatus. All the mus- 
cles pertaining to it must act together. The expansion of 
the thorax with all the breathing muscles in combined’ action 
is the only correct method of taking breath. The diaphragm 
is contracted and descends at first and the abdominal walls 
extend outward, but not as much (or as low down as the trunk) 
nor into the lower part of the abdominal region as in what is 
called purely diaphragmatic breathing. The lower ribs are 
drawn down by the diaphragm, held firm and forced cut- 
ward by the intercostal muscles. This enlarges the chest 
cavity a great deal more than by simple rib breathing. The 
intercostal muscles also lift the upper six or seven ribs 
and force them outward, causing as large an expansion of 
the chest as is possible by clavicular breathing. In order 
to expand the chest box as much as possible the lower part 
of the abdominal region must in the final action, be slightly 
drawn in. This not only gives the lungs a much needed 
support, but is especially useful for preparing the lower 
abdominal muscles for the important work which they have 
to perform in exhalation 

*“Now these facts examined in the light of mathematics 
will show that a very slight increase of diameter of base of 
chest cavity means a relatively enormous increase of chest 
volume, whilst on the other hand, a very extensive descent 
of the diaphragm affords but a small increase of volume.” 
“Taking the whole chest cavity as a cone (the space occupied 
by the heart and lungs may be ignored) of which the dia- 
phragm will be the base, let h equal height of cone, r radius 
ot the base, and x the relation between the diameter of a circle 
and its circumference, then ar r?. represents the volume of 
a cone whatever number of inches h and r may happen to repre- 
sent.” “Now if h be increased by a marked descent of the 


*P. 105.—‘“Hygiene of the Vital Organs’—Sir Morell 
Mackenzie. 
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diaphragm h is always divided by three, so that in any case 
the increase of h will have to be very large to sensibly in- 
crease the volume of the cone when the area of the base = 1° 
is constant.” 

“Tf r be increased (that is to say, if the diameter of the 
base of the cone be enlarged) ever so small an extent r2 be- 
comes a large factor of the total } 7 r?” 

From these facts we may draw the conclusion, that, 
given a cone, “the most efficient way of increasing its volume 
is to increase its base, and that increase of height affects the 
volume of the cone to a relatively small extent.” 

Stand straight with hands at the small of the back; take 
a full breath energetically, as it has been described, and be 
sure that not only the abdominal walls above the diaphragm 
are pushed forward by the contraction of the diaphragm, but 
particularly that the upper chest is well expanded and sim- 
ultaneously the lower part of the abdomen below the dia- 
phragm is slightly drawn in. Never lift the shoulders, but 
turn them slightly backward. 

“Careful observation will reveal the fact that the collar 
bones have been raised a little. How was it done? Let us 
consider that the clavicle crosses the first rib near its end on 
either side of the breast bone.” In taking a full breath the 
upper ribs are raised by the intercostal muscles; the first rib 
is of necessity pushed against the collar bone, which is forced 
upward. This pushing up is passive and involuntary; no 
special muscle has done it. It may be possible that this 
passive ascending of the clavicle in full breath has been 
misunderstood as clavicular breathing. 

Breathing gymnastics are highly beneficial to every one 
from a health point of view, and a necessity to those who use 
the voice professionally. A few simple exercises (if faithfully 
practiced) for increasing the capacity of the lungs, and for 
controlling the emission of the breath in speaking, are as 
good as many, and cannot fail to produce marked improve- 
ment in tone quality. It is the daily practice of voice gymnas- 
tics that gives the speaker a sense of freedom and power. 


Breathing exercises can be divided into two distinct 
classes: 
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1. “Exercises for the development and control of the 
breathing muscles in full inspiration.” 


2. Exercises for the management of those muscles that 
control the relaxation in exhalation. 


As a general rule (unless otherwise stated) in all breath- 
ing exercises take breath through the nostrils with consider- 
able energy. 

Exercise I. 


Let the weight of the body be on the balls of the feet, 
with the heels touching the floor. Exhaust the air from the 
lungs as much as possible, depressing the breast bone. Press 
with the tips of the fingers of both hands firmly against the 
lower end of the chest bone; gradually and evenly inhale, uot 
too slowly, to your fullest capacity through the nose. The 
breast (or chest) bone advances and pushes the fingers out. 
Release the pressure from the fingers and by a muscular 
effort of the chest thus lifting the breast bone, bring about 
the same pressure against the fingers as you were conscious 
of when the exercise began. Exhale and repeat. 


Exercise II. 


Assume standing position. Exhaust the air from the 
lungs as much as possible, contracting the lower ribs. Press 
the tips of the fingers of both hands firmly against the carti- 
lage just above the first floating rib, gradually and evenly 
inhale (not too slowly) to your fullest capacity through the 
nose. Force the ribs outward and up. Release the pressure 
from the fingers and by a muscular action of the chest bring 
about the same pressure against the fingers that you were 
conscious of when the exercise began. Exhale and repeat. 


Exercise III. 


Assume standing position, hands touching in front, below 
the waist line. Swing hands out to sides and up over the 
head till they touch at fullest reach; bring hands down in 
front to starting position. In this exercise inhale to the full 
est capacity in lifting the arms, and exhale in lowering the 
arms. Throughout the exercise reach (stretch) the arms as 
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far as possible from the body, and when the hands are raised 
have them well back over the head. 


Exercise IV. 


Reverse the order of action in Exercise III. Assume 
standing position, hands teuching in front below the waist 
line; raise the hands up in front over the head, fingers touch- 
ing, then down at sides. Reaching, inhaling and exhaling as 
ir Exercise III. 

Exercise V. 

Shoulder exercise. Stand erect with arms at side reach 
toward the knees as far as possible, still maintaining the erect 
standing posture, bring the shoulders forward, endeavoring 
te make the chest as narrow as possible. Lift the shoulders 
up toward the ears as far as possible, continue the move- 
ment back and down, endeavoring to make the back as nar- 
row as possible, passing on downward to the starting point. 


Exercise VI. 


Reverse the order of Exercise V. Swing the shoulders 
back, making the chest as broad as possible. Lift the shoul- 
ders up towards the ears as far as possible. Continue the 
movement forward and down, endeavoring to make the back 
as broad as possible. In the first shoulder exercise let the 
deliberate and conscious attention be fixed upon the narrow- 
ing of the chest, and then of the back, and in the reverse ex- 
ercise have the same deliberate and conscious attention fixed 
upon the broadening of the chest and then of the back. 


Exercise VII. 


Stand about twelve to eighteen inches from the corner 
of a room, facing the angle of the wall. ‘Fall forward towards 
the corner, catching the weight of the body by placing the 
hands on the wall at each side, at the height of the shoulders, 
and the same distance from the corner as the feet. Let the 
body from the muscular action rebound to its original stand- 
ing position. Bring the hands together below the waist line, 
thereby relieving the extreme position of the shoulders. Re- 
peat. As one gains strength in the muscles, increase the dis- 
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tance of the feet from the corner, and in the same ratio the 
hand placing. | 
Exhalation. 

In inhalation we have learned to take in breath, we now 
proceed to learn what to do with the breath. We train our. 
selves to think, then think; we train ourselves to work, then 
work. 

On taking a full breath control the exhalation by means 
of holding out or holding up—as in lifting—the emitting of 
the breath, not in holding it back by pressure of closed lips 
or by closing of the false or true vocal cords. Sustain the vac- 
uum by means of the muscles used in inhalation in reverse 
action. After you have taken a full breath with the combined 
breathing muscles, watch closely the action of the muscles of 
the upper chest and you can easily feel an outward pressure 
there, “especially at the sides of the chest bone; also an in- 
ward and upward pressure at the lower part of the abdomen, 
stronger at the sides than in the middle.” If the throat is 
kept in normal position, no strain should be felt at or about 
the larynx. To hold the breath in the lungs by contraction of 
the vocal cords is a very bad habit. It leads to throatiness 
of tone and poor attack. Imitate the panting of a dog and ob- 
serve the muscular action. Say lightly o-o-o-o-o-—first take 
a very little breath between each o; then take no breath 
between but sustain the vacuum with the same muscular 
action that was used in taking the “little breath.” Hold the 
lungs full of breath with the mouth and throat open (as in a 
quick inhalation through the mouth) for ten seconds, continu- 
ing the outward lift of the intercostal muscles, then let the 
breath out quickly, allowing the chest, as it were, to collapse. 

Hold the lower part of the chest immediately below the 
end of the chest bone firm: exhale very gradually through a 
small opening of the lips; put the hands upon the part of the 
abdominal walls right over the diaphragm region in such a way 
that the points of the middle fingers almost touch each other; 
hold the hands there till the exercise is over. Note carefully 
the gradual action. Try consciously to recognize the sensa- 
tions of the falling of the chest in this the reverse action of in- 


haling. 
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Repeat this gradual exhalation, placing the hands higher 
on the chest, also at the sides, always trying to recognize 
the sensation of the chest in this, the reverse action of in- 
haling. Inhale with a steady flow of breath to the fullest 
capacity; first in three seconds, then in five seconds, then in 
seven, then in ten. Exhale in the same manner. The duration 
of time is immaterial so long as it is not carried to an extreme. 
The value of the exercise, and it is of great value, is to train the 
student to observe with intelligence the muscular sensation 
produced by the quiet, rhythmical flow of breath in inhalation 
and exhalation. In every case the student should be conscious 
of each changing sensation as the exercise proceeds. 


Hold a lighted candle at various distances from the mouth 
—say four inches to two feet. With a steady flow of breath 
through a small opening of the lips, blow the flame as low as 
possible without blowing it out; the flickering of the flame 
will show any variation in the breath pressure. 


To strengthen the diaphragm for exhalation and clearly 
understand its action when power is required either at the 
end of a long breath or for a violent dramatic attack, hold the 
lighted candle eight inches from the mouth and try to blow 
1: out, after having exhaled as in normal breathing. 


Exhale all you can, then without inhaling laugh (Ha! 
Ha!. Ha!). (Practice this in moderation.) 


Practice the sentence, “Now the day is over,” or one of a 
similar flowing nature. Waste the breath in saying it once. 
Speaking slowly, with medium pitch and moderate volume, 
waste the breath in saying it twice. Keep on increasing the 
speed, preserving the volume and mellow quality in every 
word. Have the vowel moulds full and ample, the consonants 
clean cut. As you let the breath (sound words) escape, hold 
the chest firm to the end; until all the breath so far as it can 
be used (without impoverishing the tone) is exhausted, then 
allow the chest and the abdomen to return at once to their 
former condition of repose. 


The relaxation of the diaphragm must be very gradual 
because upon this largely depend the gradual contracting of 
the lungs and the control of the air in them. 
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(a) <A firm hold of the chest intercostal muscles. 

(b) A strong inward and upward pressure of the lower 
abdominal walls. © 

Forcible, expressive public speaking follows the same 
general rules of action (production) as singing. Strength 
and reserve power depend primarily upon the correct hand- 
ling of the breathing apparatus. Beauty and brilliancy of tone, 
subtle shadings and modulations depend upon the flexible 
condition of the larynx, the soft palate, and the surrounding 
parts of the resonance cavities. To acquire this flexibility is 
no easy matter, for the rigid support of the breathing appara- 
tus tends to a sympathetic stiffening of the voice mechanism 
at and above the vocal cords. Stiff and contracted muscles 
in this region can be eased ofttimes by turning the head slowly 
to the right and left while sustaining the vowels a, au, o or 
00, or by humming consonants m, n or ng. 

A beginner should not practice breathing longer than 
five minutes at a time, and not oftener than three times a day. 
“Between each practice there should be an interval of at least 
two hours.’ It is not wise to attempt more at first. If dizzi- 
ness results the student should walk about or go into the open 
air. 

No tight-fitting garment should be worn during practice. 
Do not practice for at least one hour after a meal. On rising 
iit the morning, before dressing, is an excellent time. Keep 
the head erect; maintain the proper standing position. Be 
sure that the shoulders are turned slightly backward; under 


no circumstances should they be allowed to rise with inhala- 
tion. 


MR. EARL BARNES’ LECTURES. 
Ways of Influencing Mind. 


(We have all enjoyed Dr. Barnes’ course of lectures very much, 
and though they treated of a scientific subject, nevertheless they were 
made so interesting that all could follow and understand them. The 
following lecture is given nearly complete, not only because it was in- 
teresting, but also because it treats of a vital subject of to-day.) 


One cannot see the mind nor can he apply any of his 
special senses to it. The organ of the mind, the nervous 
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system, is itself generally out of sight, and its operations must 
be largely determined through noting effects. Even if the 
nervous system could be watched as easily as we watch a 
typewriter, or a linotype machine, and this sometimes hap- 
pens through accidents, the ordinary observer would still be 
puzzled because he could not see any operation nor any 
apparent source of energy. . 

Something of this same feeling of mystery gathers around 
certain new inventions, like the telephone, where one sees 
neither the operative force nor the operator. A little investi- 
gation, however, quickly locates the central operator, and also 
an engine or water power or battery somewhere that generates 
the force. 

With the nervous system, fairly intelligent people are able 
to locate the driving force in the general digestive and circu- 
latory organs of the body,—it is much more difficult, how- 
ever, to locate or understand the operator. To say the mind 
is secreted or thrown off by the nervous system and runs 
itself leaves most people unsatisfied. Some more detached 
operator seems required to explain ourselves to ourselves. If 
we say, on the other hand, that there is a self or an ego, or per- 
sonality that sets up aloft and uses the nervous system as its 
instrument, then we are troubled by the mysterious nature 
of this agent. Whence did it come? Where does it reside? 
What can it do? Can it inject new elements of choice into 
the operations of the nervous system? If so, it is a form 
ot force, and from all analogy should have some physical form 
ci manifestation. What is that manifestation? 

The great philosopher, Descartes, definitely located this 
directing self in one of the pineal glands, but since his day 
most scientists have been content to enquire when the mind 
has such an over-seeing self, or soul, or not. 

It is this uncertainty and confusion concerning the nature 
of the self that has led to most of the superstition of the 
world. To supplement his own uncertain self man has created 
other supernatural selves, good and bad, gods and devils; and 
knowing little of the possibilities of his own self he has been 
able to endow other human selves, and the celestial and infer- 
nal selves as well, with every kind of unregulated power. 
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‘they can annihilate space and time, come without cause and 
go without reason; and so man has filled the universe with 
gods and devils, imps and darkness and angels of light, 
disembodied spirits, Ariels, astral bodies and occult powers. 

Human beings specially skillful in dealing with these 
mysteries have been recognized as witches, wizards, priests, 
medicine men, voudoo doctors, clairvoyants, mesmerists, med- 
icines, hypnotists, healers, fortune tellers, divines, sooth- 
sayers and astrologers. 

Such power have these manipulators of so-called “psy- 
chical forces” had over human credence that they have rightly, 
or fanatically, or selfishly, led thousands of people to leave 
the comparatively safe ground of experience and travel out 
on the roads of faith and fancy to their undoing and the un- 
doing of their fellows. 

The hecatomes of victims offered up on the bloody altars 
of all early religions, the mental epidemics of the Middle Ages, 
the hundred thousand witches burned in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, all bear witness to the terrible power 
of fanatic beliefs touching the nature of soul. 

I admit at the beginning of this lecture, that I have no 
special revelation as to the nature of the soul. I believe in 
its existence, and in its great significance, but 1 know of no 
manifestation of soul which is not limited and determined by 
a nervous system and its accompanying phenomena of mind. 
Of this nervous system and mind we know a great deal, and 
I want to especially emphasize this fact, that what physiolo- 
gists and physiologists can teach lies at the base of every 
form of psychical manifestation. Even witches, mesmerists, 
voudoo doctors, clairvoyants, telepathists, and all the other 
dealers in the supernatural, admit that the nervous system is 
the instrument of the mind, and so they can all go with 
me as faras I go. If I stop short of their goal, well I trust we 
shall have had a pleasant journey as far as we have traveled 
together. 

When a sensation comes into the nervous system it not 
only registers itself as an idea, or memory center, but it tends 
tc pass over at once into its appropriate muscular action. This 
center also tends to link itself up with other sensation centers 
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which are related to it because coming at the same time, or 
from the same place, or from the same cause, or because of 
general likeness. Thus if I meet you for the first time, I 
register certain visual impressions of you. I also register 
audible impressions of your voice; and other impressions con- 
nected with the sound of your name, which I then hear for 
the first time. The memory centers thus stocked all tend to 
knit themselves together in a connected group, and other 
names similar to yours, and other people met at the same time, 
are also associated. 

If subsequently, any one of these centers is awakened by a 
new sensation, say the sight of you, the impulse excited to dis- 
charge itself into the associated centers, and I see how you 
looked before, recall your voice, and then other people who 
were present, and I tend to approach you or to run away. 
Every idea is thus a real center of force tending constantly 
tec expression, but held in check in intelligent adults through 
the action of the will. 

A good thinking mind requires, then, well stocked and 
disciplined lower nerve centers, habituated to a great variety 
of reflexes, controlled by associated higher nerve centers which 
are the seat of discrimination and choice. 

In little children the lower centers are badly organized 
and the higher centers are little developed. The consequence 
is they go off in all kinds of explosive, unrelated activity. 
Idiots, even more than children, live in a state of constant 
and unregulated discharge of lower nerve centers. They jerk 
and wobble, laugh and cry, roll their eyes, grimace and chatter. 

It has been said that the only difference between a wise 
man and a fool is that a fool says everything that comes into 
his mind, but a wise man sorts it. This is not the only differ- 
ence between the two, but if you will sit down some day and 
write out everything that “pops into your head” you will be 
surprised to see how foolish the result is. 

In sleep there is a strange withdrawal of the control of 
the higher nerve centers. The lower nerve centers go on 
driving the heart and lungs, digesting the food, and if the 
sleep is not too sound nerve centers respond to sensory stim- 
uli and ideas awaken. With the higher nerve centers inoper- 
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ative these ideas awaken associated ideas and fall together in 
the absurd combinations of dreams. It may even happen, if 
the sleep be not too deep, that these ideas will awaken their 
corresponding muscular activities and the individual may 
even get out of bed and start off on some ambulistic adven- 
tures. 

For instance, take the following illustration of dream 
processes: I have eaten so much for dinner that my digestive 
system is overworked and keeps the nervous system on a 
strain which prevents deep sleep. At the same time I am 
sufficiently asleep to shut off the ‘actions of the will. Pos- 
sibly the way I am lying in bed crowds my lungs and I breath 
with difficulty. The sensation of heavy breathing, transmit- 
ted to the proper nerve centers, awaken the associated ideas 
of climbing a hill; this center awakens vision centers recorded 
last summer of a straight road mounting up, and the trees 
suggest danger, and danger suggests an ourangoutang of 
which I have read. He advances among the trees and I feel 
that I am lost. But danger suggests rescue and men appear 
further up the road. Rescue and wild beasts suggest guns, 
and the report follows, the ourangoutang rolls forward at my 
feet. These ideas have produced all their natural effects on 
my body. I am tired and covered with cold sweat, and I may 
be awakened by the nervous strain, or I may go on with 
further adventures. A little child in the dark lives largely 
in this way. If a man’s dreams could all be recorded they 
would tell us much of the way his mind is stocked and of the 
way his ideas tend to combine. 

Now this process sounds very simple, and it is simple, 
but think of the superstition and misery that have gathered 
about dreams because of ignorance, from Pharoah’s dream 
that Joseph interpreted through Herod’s dream with the slay- 
ing of the children to the dreams of black dresses or looking 
glasses that still frighten some of us. Sleep is a vastly greater 
mystery than dreams. 

In the absence of a person’s own higher centers of con- 
trol in this dreaming sleep it is sometimes possible for another 
person to substitute his own higher centers and control the 
Icwer centers of the sleeping person, by suggesting ideas 
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which the sleeper accepts and works into the dreams. My 
father, when very tired, would live over the work of the 
day, talking aloud, shouting orders to his men and his teams, 
and going through all the operations of getting heavy tim- 
bers out of the woods or out of the cars. By following his 
thought and suggesting that there was more timber to load, 
that a horse had fallen, or that the load was tipping over, 
you could guide his lower centers in various directions. 

With most people it is possible for a skillful operator to 
induce a condition of semi-sleep at any time by the use of 
proper means, so that the higher centers are set aside and the 
operator uses his own higher centers to run the lower cen- 
ters of the subject. This condition is called hypnosis and the 
process is called hypnotism. 

There are, however, only extreme forms of the control 
of one mind by another which exists in every degree of com- 
pleteness. We might almost say that people are seldom awake 
all over, and that when they are quiescent and the higher 
nerve centers are not inclined to interfere, it is possible for 
one person to inject an idea into another’s mind which will 
be accepted uncritically and carried into effect automatically. 
This process is called suggestion. Unconscious imitation is 
of this nature. Two men are in deep converse; one takes 
out his pocket-knife and begins to cut a stick; the other, with- 
out thinking, does the same. Hypnotism is simply an ad- 
vanced form of suggestion. 

From what has been said of the psychology of suggestion 
it is clear that some conditions are much more favorable to 
it than others. In the first place, the attention must be with- 
drawn, that is, the higher centers must become, at least, in- 
attentive. Quiet and monotony help create this condition, 
fixing the attention on some arbitrary object intently and 
thus withdrawing it from interfering with the lower -centers, 
is also helpful. When the higher mind is thus distracted, the 
appeal to lower centers may be made with quick, incisive 
directness, or it may be made by subtle indirection. In the 
latter case it must be made again and again. 

It is clear that in this sense a good deal of teaching de- 
pends upon suggestion. In dealing with this subject I need 
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your most active and critical action of higher nerve centers. 
I want you to be alert, discriminating, choosing, as ready to 
reject as to receive. Hence I want a strong light, not too 
easy seats, no special faith in me. I want to plant certain ideas 
of the nature of the nervous system, the dependence of the 
mind upon it, and the nature of suggestion in your mind, and 
so I am repeating these ideas each night in different form, 
but I want primarily your critical judgment, for I want you 
t» become immune to dangerous suggestions concerning what 
suggestion is and what it can do. 

If, on the other hand, I wanted to win your unquestioning 
support for a political candidate or for a cause, | should like 
to have you easy and well fed, I should like to concentrate 
your attention on me, my oratory, figures of speech and in- 
tonation, and then I should hope to drop insidiously, or to 
pound dramatically, my idea into your lower nerve centers. 

Practically, we all do the same thing, sometimes less 
effectively, when the child is awake, line upon line, precept 
upon precept. Often we attack the idea we wish to inculcate 
to a personality and the plant that is the mind, as a kind 
of sugar coated pill. George Washington has been nearly 
worn out for Americans through using his as a sugar coat- 
ing for pills of truth telling with children. 

Advertisers use suggestion constantly, in fact, they de- 
pend on it principally for their effect. For instance, you see 
on the boardings a picture of a Catholic priest, elderly, and 
hence wise, ruddy and hence healthy, Catholic and hence in 
immediate relation to the center of all health and goodness. 
Under the picture you read “Father Thomas’ Specific.” Later 
the picture is repeated with the statement in successive post- 
ers that the Specific cures colds, asthma, and consumption, 
and that it takes away “that tired feeling.” One by one these 
ideas find lodgment in your lower nerve centers and form 
an associated tract in which Father Thomas’ Specific, colds, 
Catholic church, asthma, benignity, consumption, health and 
“that tired feeling” are all knit together. These ideas come 
tc you as you are seated quietly in a car, idle, with your at- 
tention distracted from ordinary matters by looking out of 


the window. They are repeated one at a time, from large 
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clear posters; and a mile further on they are repeated again. 

Now suppose a week later, or a year later, when you 
awaken in the morning you find active in your lower nerve 
centers the idea of a “cold” or “asthma” or “that tired feel- 
ing.” It at once arouses ideas of Father Thomas, of the 
Specific, of the Catholic church, of wisdom, benignity and 
health. You would like to supplant the “cold” idea with 
health, or “that tired feeling’ with “cured,” and so you go out 
and buy a bottle, which may have almost anything in it but 
health and benignity, and a part of your money goes to put 
up more posters, to catch more half-asleep people through 
suggestion. 

The means of inducing hypnosis are as varied as the op- 
erators; the conditions are, however, always the same. Some- 
times the operator has only to say “You are going to sleep,” 
and the subject goes. Ordinarily he must win the subject’s 
consent and then the subject concentrates his attention on 
some object, a revolving mirror, the operator's hands, or an 
object held a few inches from his nose. This is to distract 
his attention from trains of thought or reverie that always 
tend to ride in his mind. 

A speaker before an audience constantly moves his body 
or his hands for the same purpose, or, he may stand remark- 
ably still for the same purpose. As the mind is distracted from 
its ordinary activities the operator says “You are going to 
sleep,” “Your eyelids are heavy,” etc., thus inducing the state 
he desires. The subject slowly succumbs and the process may 
stop at any point of completeness, or it may pass into deep 
sleep, when all feeling is gone, so that the body seems under 
the influence of anesthetics, and it may proceed to catalepsy, 
where the body becomes rigid and almost lifeless. Formerly 
magnets were used or magical passes and the operator was 
supposed to be a dark complexioned villain, with black whis- 
kers and piercing eyes that shriveled the affrightened soul of 
the subject and sent it away while the mesmerist evoked his 
diabolical will on the body and what remained of the mind. 
This is nonsense; at most such theatrical conditions make 
the subject believe the operator can control him, and thus 
adds auto-suggestion or self-suggestion to the suggestion of 
the operator. 
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Hypnotism is simply an extreme form of suggestion in 
which a state of somnolence is artificially produced, when the 
higher nerve centers cease to act and the hypnotist is able to 
play on the lower nerve centers as a pianist plays on a piano. 
J know it is sometimes claimed that this artificially induced 
sleep is ditferent from natural sleep, and that it induces a 
physiological condition peculiar to itself. The physiology of 
sleep is too difficult a subject for an amateur to discuss, but 
many of the profoundest hypnotists hold that the sleep is 
essentially the same as the natural sleep, and we shall not 
go astray if we so consider it. 

This hypnotic sleep can be induced in almost everyone if 
the operator is skillful and persistent. Little children, the 
insane, and imbeciles are the most difficult subjects and they 
are often impossible. 


A SHAKESPEARE CLOCK. 
By W. J. Rolfe, Litt. D. 


Not very long ago there was an interesting article under 
the above title, in the Sunday Magazine, describing a curious 
clock, apparently a real one, in which at each of the twelve 
hours a little curtain rolled up and certain puppets appeared 
in theatrical costume, while a phonographic attachment ut- 
tered an appropriate quotation from Shakespeare; at one 
o'clock, for instance, “The bell then beating one,” from the 
first act of “Hamlet.” 

The idea of the clock was ingenious; but the selection 
of the quotations was faulty, the first, third, fourth, seventh, 
eighth and eleventh being a. m. hours, the other six p. m. 
hours. To carry out the plan completely and consistently, 
twenty-four quotations properly divided between the two 
halves of the day, should have been used; and the reader may 
be interested to see this done, as follows, beginning at mid- 
night: 

“The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve.” (‘“Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” v. 1, 370. I give act, scene, and 
line; the line numbers being those of the “Globe” edition, now 
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regularly used for reference purposes in many other editions, 
and in standard reference books.) 


Ia.m. “Away, disperse! but till ‘tis one o’clock, . . let 
us not forget.” (“Merry Wives of Windsor,” v. 3, 78.) 

2.a..m)  AItus now,.two o'clock”) ( Henry.V) eee 
168. ) 

3a.m. “The curfew bell hath rung, ’tis three o'clock.” 
(“Romeo and Juliet,” iv., 4, 4.) 

4 a.m. “Provide your block and your axe to-morrow, 
four o’clock.” (‘‘Measure for Measure,” iv., 2, 56.) 

5 a.m. “’Jis almost five, cousin; ’tis time you were 
ready.” (‘Much Ado,” ili., 4, 52.) 

6 a.m. “On Black Monday last, at six o’clock in the 
morning.” (“Merchant of Venice,” i1., 5, 75.) 

7 a.m. “He was wont to, shine [that is, to be up] at 
seven, (“Timon of Athens,” iii., 4, 10.) 

8a.m. “By the eighth hour; is that the uttermost?” 
Cohulinus Caesar,” ii: 1,213.) 

ga.m. “But now struck nine.” (“Romeo and Juliet,” 
i.) I, 167.) “At the ninth hour, lady.” (“Julius Cageameas 
2, 169.) | 
10 a.m.” “It is. ten o'clock.” ("As You Likesit3 age 
317.) 

Ir a.m. “Eleven o’clock the hour! I will prevent this.” 
(“Merry Wives,” ii., 2, 324.) 

12 noon.’ “I’ll go to bed at noon.” (“Lear, 111.,6; 925) 

1 p.m. “Tis one o'clock and past.” (“2 Henry Dyes 
lite 1; 24.) 

2p.m. “At two o'clock in the afternoon.” (1 Henry 
IV,” iii., 2, 224.) “By two o’clock I will be with thee again.” 
(“As You Like It,” iv., 1, 185.) 

3 p.m. “’Tis three o’clock; and, Romans, yet ere night, 
we shall try fortune in a second fight.” (“Julius Caesar,” v., 3, 
109. ) 

4p.m. “’Tis now but four o’clock; we have two hours to 
furnish us.” (“Merchant of Venice,” iii., 4, 8.) 

5 p.m. “Let... supper be ready at the farthest by five 
of the clock.” (“Merchant of Venice,” ii., 2, 122.) 
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6 p.m. “About the sixth hour when beasts most graze, 
birds most peck, and men sit down to that nourishment which 
is called supper.” (‘‘Loves Labour’s Lost,” i., 1, 238.) 

7 p.m. “By seven o'clock I'll get you such a ladder.” 
(‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,” iii., 1, 126.) 

8 p.m. “Three nights after this, about the hour of eight.” 
aaenry ViIl., iv., 2, 26.) 

g p.m. “’Tis nine o’clock; our friends all stay for you.” 
(“Merchant of Venice,” ii., 6, 63.) 

io p.m. “It hath struck ten o’clock; the night is dark.” 
(“Merry Wives,’ v. 2, 12.) 

Ir p.m. “There is full liberty of feasting from this hour 
of five till the bell have told eleven.” (“Othello,” ii., 2, 11.) 

I2 p.m. “This present twelve o'clock at midnight. (“1 
Henry IV..,” ii., 4,107.) “It is now dead midnight.” (“Richard 
III.,” v., 3, 180.) “At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at mid- 
feet Gymbeline,’ 1., 3, 31.) 


In all cases the context shows whether the hour is in the 
forenoon or the afternoon, if the reader will look it up. 

For some of the hours I have given more than one quota- 
tion, as I might have done for many of them. For eight a. 
m. I repeat the one incorrectly given in the article that sug- 
gested this of mine. There are three other references to that 
morning hour (“Merry Wives,” iii., 2, 210; “Measure for 
Measure,” iv., 2, 67; “Julius Caesar,” ii., 2, 114) from which I 
could have made a selection. For eleven p. m., on the other 
hand, the one I give is, I believe, the only one in Shakespeare, 
though for eleven a. m. there are several. Midnight is spe- 
cifically mentioned at least a score of times, and in many other 
instances more loosely as the middle portion of the night; and 
“noon” occurs often, more or less definitely. 

After describing the “Shakespeare Clock,” the writer adds: 
“Well, I thought to myself, ‘he has overlooked the fact that 
he might have his clock tell the months’; so I started in to 
niake out a list; but, much to my disappointment, I found only 
three,—for March, April, and May.” 

The fact is that all the months except September, October, 
and November are mentioned by Shakespeare: January twice; 
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February once; March four times, including ““March-chick” in 
“Much Ado,” i., 3, 38; April twelve times in the plays and six 
in the poems; May nineteen times, if we count two doubtful 
instances in “The Passionate Pilgrim’; June four times; July 
and August twice each; and December seven times. All four 
seasons are often alluded to, literally or figuratively. 


THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 


The month of February has, I suppose, a special signi- 
ficance in every country; but particularly in ours as it marks 
the birth of two of our noblest men—Washington, gratefully 
styled the ‘Father of his country,” and Lincoln, the Liberator 
of its oppressed dusky children of the South. There are so 
many lessons to be drawn from the lives of these two great 
shining lights, that one hesitates where to begin to seek for thé 
most important epoch of their life history. Looking back 
through the misty ages of the past, we seem to find all the days 
of Washington and Lincoln gold-lettered pages, embossed 
with noble thought blossoming into worthy action. 

Someone has remarked the fewness of days in this partic- 
ular month, a reality which proves that, after all, man lives 
not by words but by deeds! For this, the baby month of our 
calendar, has produced Washington and Lincoln—names that 
will always ring throughout our country, nay the world, with 
a special significance! This may be claiming a _ doubtful 
honor for the month of St. Valentine—the month of mating for 
cooing birds and bashful lovers—since these two men would, 
in all probability, have achieved greatness irrespective of their 
birth-month; but it contains a great lesson after all. It rests 
only with ourselves and the right use of the present moment 
whether we too shall be laurel-crowned by Fame, that mighty 
personage, as she sweeps across our path. 


“So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
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Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


DWE Rs 


SOUTHWICK LITERARY SOCIETY. 


Thursday afternoon, February third, the Robert Howes 
Burnham Concert Company gave an entertainment under the 
auspices of the Southwick Literary Society. A large and en- 
thusiastic audience attended. The program rendered was 
excellent in variety and arrangement. Mr. Burnham did such 
good work, as a reader, that we all wished he had appeared 
oftener on the program. The members of the concert com- 
pany are: 


Miss Isabel Melville, Contralto. 
Miss Lesley Reed, ’Cellist. 

Miss Amee Lister, Accompanist. 

Mr. Robert Howes Burnham, Reader. 


DR. STANLEY’S LECTURES. 


(Owing to the several errors in the report of Dr. Stanley’s Lec- 
tures, in the January number, the following extracts are reprinted 
with corrections. Editor.) 


In 1889 the new Constitution of Japan was adopted. 
Under the old Regime of seven hundred years previous 
to the new Japan, we find the following classifications of the 
people: 
1. The Emperor and Empress and all the Royal Family. 
. The Nobility—the Daimayos—about 150. 
. The Samurai. 
The Farmers. 
The Artisans. 
. The Merchants. 
. The Hewers of wood, etc.—as coolies. 
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(This classification was abolished in 1868.) The Samurai 
represents largely, the scholars of the nation. These men de- 
voted their time to art, poetry, carving, music, etc. They were 
supported till 1868 by the feudal barons, and their compensa- 
tion was the glorification of their art. They did not take a 
dollar for their work before 1868. 

Japan was not a commercial nation, but rather one of cul- 
ture and education. This was evident from the attitude to- 
wards the scholars of the nation, placing them as they did, 
next to the Nobility, and classing the merchants next to the 
lowest rank in society. 

In 1905 Great Britain formed an alliance with Japan, pro- 
mulgating it at the close of the war between Russia and Japan. 
Just ten days previous to this alliance, came the Russo-Japan- 
ese treaty. . 

The Japanese have manifested their quick, vivacious and 
imitative qualities in their educational and their civic insti- 
tutions. 


NOTICE. 


The Fra Magazine for March, 1910, (published at East 
Aurora, N. Y.) contains an excellent article upon Dr. Emer- 
son, written by his student and close friend, Alice Hubbard, 
who has brought out most understandingly the psychology and 
depths of Doctor Emerson’s teaching and the greatness of the 
man and teacher. 

The article and cover page portrait of Dr. Emerson will 
be appreciated by every Emersonian who reads it. 
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THE CALL. 


At the close of a sweet summer day, 
In the wind as it blew o’er the sea, 
My soul heard the sound of a voice, 
A voice that was calling to me. 
It was murmuring faintly and low, 
In a melody soft and as sweet 
As the kiss of the waves on the shore, 
As they met on the strand by my feet. 


II. 


“°-Tis the wind on the water,” I thought, 
“Or the whisp’ring of leaves on the tree, 
Or it may be the cooing of birds, 
It is not intended for me.” 
But again in the hush of the night, 
In the silence and gloom of the shore, 
It came forth on the wings of the wind, 
With a whisper the same as before. 


{II. 


Now it seemed from the forest to come, 
And to die far away on the breeze, 
Like the sound of the bugle’s faint note, 
As it echoes ’mid leafy-clad trees. 
And in silence and wonder amazed, 
As I listened with heart all aflame, 
In the deepness and rest of the dark, 
Then I heard the voice calling my name! 


IV. 


At the sound I arose to my feet, 
In the silence and gloom of the shore, 
And I knelt on the strand by the sea, 
The grace of my God to implore. 
Then the voice from the darkness came out 
Through the wind on that whispering night; 
But no longer so dim and so faint, 
For ’twas filled with a heavenly light. 
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V. 


So it spoke as I bowed down my head, 
In a prayer by the murmuring sea, 
And it said—‘Oh, my child, go thou forth, 
For lo! I am calling to thee!” 
As I arose from the sands of the sea, 
All Nature did seem to rejoice, 
For the melody borne on the wind 
Was the call of the Saviour’s own voice! 


ANNIE A. HOWES, ’11. 


SENIOR DREAMS. 


Seniors, have you ever tried to imagine what would happen 

If there were no exams? 

If Baron Nils Posse had never written the “Handbook of School Gym- 
nastics?” 

If you could go to rehearsals only when you felt like it? 

If you could always be a visitor in Normal Class? 

If Mr. Tripp would forget to call the roll once, just once? 

If Dr. Ward would not insist on teaching Psychology and Logic? 

f you could put plays on for Mr. Gilbert without rehearsing them? 

If you could only use your text in recitals, and not have to commit 
the lines? 

If every day were one long vacation? 

If you could get somewhere, and do something worth while, without 
having to dig, dig, dig, what a grand, glorious old world this would 
be! Then, indeed, would life be worth living! (7?) 


A DREAMER OF 1910. 


CHIVALRY, PAST AND PRESENT. 


Let us go back into the seventh century, to the golden 
days of ancient chivalry. There let us take a peep into 
knighthood. Riding through one of the old English forests, 
clad in beautiful armor and mounted on a stately white steed, 
may be seen Sir Galahad. We need but glance at his clear-cut 
features, his soulful eyes to know that he is one who stands 
for all that is noble, good, and true in knighthood. 

The ideals of ancient chivalry differ greatly from those 
ot modern times. Many of the ideals of the ancients, it is true, 
were high; but on the other hand some were low, and even 
brutal. A good knight of ancient times was brave, truthful, 
and generous. He made pilgrimages to the Holy Land, was 
ready to fight at any time, and was true to his lady love. The 
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fame of many knights celebrated in the middle ages, was 
founded on the observance of these rules. How different is 
the ideal of modern chivalry! Our knight, too, must needs be 
brave, truthful, and generous; but the rules which he must 
follow are those given him by a high and noble conscience. 
Let us draw for ourselves more clearly the contrast between 
the knight of to-day and the night of yore. 

Our own ideal of chivalry is much the broader. To be a 
knight in ancient times one had to be of noble birth. Knight- 
hood existed only among the higher classes. People of the 
lower ranks had no opportunity whatever to enter into 
knighthood. It is not so in the present age; all classes have 
their Sir Gahahads today. Take for instance the hard work- 
ing, practical man. See him, perhaps, in the cab of his engine, 
his clothes grimy with oil and perspiration. How many. of 
us stop to think that this man is playing the part of a modern 
knight? Should a wreck occur at any time, should danger leap 
up from between the two lines of gleaming steel, would he 
falter at his post of duty? He is only one of the hundreds of 
thousands who today are surrounded by circumstances that 
make them knights. Our modern life is surely another age 
of chivalry. 

Ancient chivalry surrounded itself with much pomp and 
ceremony. Let us again close our eyes on the present and go 
back to Camelot, where King Arthur held his tournaments. 
We see crowds beyond crowds of people. In a prominent 
place sits the King, robed in gorgeous satin garments. The 
knights, arrayed in beautiful armor and with helmets crested 
with long, feathery plumes, wait on either side. The trumpet 
blows. They rush into the center and here prove which knight 
is best and truest. Each one is striving for personal glory. 
Modern chivalry does not move amid great pomp and cere- 
mony ; it is simple and unassuming. Take the men in the fire 
departments today in one of the great cities. How different 
are the circumstances surrounding their bravery. They rush 
into their dull rubber coats, leap into the midst of a burning 
tenement, and there fight the fire fiend, till sight is gone, breath 
is gone, life is gone! Heroism indeed, but this is only one in- 
stance of a man’s duty in this work-a-day world. 
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Religion has always been demanded in a knight. Religion 
in the old chivalric days may be questioned as to its sincer- 
ity. It appeared to be something that a knight could put on 
and off at will, just as he did his armor. It was not taken much 
to heart, but was mostly mechanical and ceremonious. How 
different is our own conception of religion! We are told “To 
put on the whole armor of God, that we may withstand the 
wiles of the devil.” It must be always on. How much bet- 
ter then, ought our knights be defended by this heaven-sent 
armor. 

Chivalry is born in American people. Then because of 
the fact that it is born in us; because we are farther advanced 
in Christianity than many of the surrounding nations, we 
should lead the knighthood of the modern world. Our culture 
ard education should advance us. We should form an ideal 
nation so that those depending on us will have something to 
which they can reach out. Each and every American must 
put on the true armor of knighthood, must live up to Sir 
Philip Sidney’s ideal—“High erected thoughts seated in the 
heart of courtesy.” And let us add, based on faith in God. 


GRACE M. WEIR, ’10. 


TO MAUD. 


Smile on me sweet, 

Bid me with hope thee greet; 
The day is dark, 

Nor sings no more the lark, 
When shadows come, 
It’s voice is dumb. 


Smile on me dear, 

Bid me thy heart draw near, 
Keep me not sad, 

But like the young day glad. 
Bid me be bright 
In thy dear sight. 


Smile on me love, 
And lift me high above 
The piercing fangs 
Of bitter, jealous pangs; 
Bid me be thine, 
Sweet Valentine. 


iS. MM. 
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SOCIETIES. 
THE EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF BOSTON. 


The Emerson College Club of Boston spent a merry even- 
ing with Dickens on Tuesday, Feb. 1. The meeting was held 
at the College and the programme was opened by President 
Southwick, who gave a spicy introductory talk, the reception 
oi which needs no comment. We all known how such “talks” 
are welcomed. In presenting to us once again our favorite of 
College days, President Southwick sent through the hearts of 
the audience a thrill for “Auld Lang Syne,” and a renewed 
love for Dickens. 

Prof. Tripp’s reading from “Martin Chuzzlwit’” was an 
especial bit of richness—a treat, indeed, for the club. He al- 
ways gives us something to cheer and to nourish us. As for re- 
membering—well, we all know how his pictures have a way 
of staying in the mind, and we also recall the perfection of his 
“analysis.” 

An impressive number of the entertainment was a scene 
from “Our Mutual Friend,” arranged and given by Mrs. 
Marmein, assisted by her daughter, Miss Marmein, with 
Miss Belden and Miss Lenk. Each character was well taken. 
The situation was pathetic, touching the audience and awak- 
ening a deep realization of its artistic handling. 

This was followed by an amusing cutting from “Nicholas 
Nickelby,’ Fanny Squeer’s tea-party, so cleverly done by Miss 
Hadcock, Mrs. Moody, Mrs. Ellison and Mr. Crosby that 
there was no lack of laughter and applause. 

Lastly, a reading from “David Copperfield,” the court- 
ship of David and Dora, given by Mrs. Goudey, who always 
pleases us, and this, especially, was a charming finale to the 
evening, seldom surpassed in pure, stimulating enjoyment, 
leaving a relish in the mouth and an urgent appeal on the 
lips for more of the same thing, for we had only a taste. 


E. C. O. CLUB OF NEW YORK. 
The January meeting of the E. C. O. Club of New York 
was held at Berkeley Hall, the club’s regular place of meeting, 


January &th, at 8.15 o'clock. 
The annual election of officers at the meeting resulted 
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as follows: President, Mr. W. Palmer Smith; Ist Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Grace Burt Homan; 2nd Vice-President, Miss 
Margaret Klein; Treasurer, Mrs. Berta Colby Donelly; Secre- 
tary, Miss Caroline M. Paige. 

The entertainment of the evening was ytven by Mrs. 
Grace Davis Vanamee who presented for the club a sparkling 
lecture on Thackery. The subject was treated in a charm- 
ingly personal manner, touches of the intimate life of the great 
novelist being introduced with bits from his poems or extracts 
from longer works. The enthusiasm of the lecturer was 
contagious and now all E. C. O.’s of New York are re-read - 
ing their Thackerys. 

The evening closed with a social time over refreshments 
served by the Brooklyn contingent of the club. 


CANADIAN CLUB. 


The regular monthly meeting of The Canadian Club 
which should have been held on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 
15th, was postponed for a week, owing to the members of the 
club having accepted an invitation to an “At Home,” given 
by the members of the Harvard Canadian Club in Cam- 
bridge. 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

We are most happy to have Miss Minabelle Garrett with 
us again. 

At the social meeting of the Y. W. C. A., Jan. 28, Miss 
Bertha Muzzy and Miss Lila B. Stillman rendered the fol- 
lowing program: 

Fis Majestyo he invitee got. eae ia ce ure ance eee Kipling 
Miss Muzzy. 

The Story of the Poor-House, Told by a Plant... 238 
Miss Stillman. 

Tonnies Plaint: . ve.lcsy ekg Coo ak ere Reta creat ee aa 
Miss Muzzy. 

anecPuzzied: Dutchman wea se eek a errno eee 
Miss Stillman. 

The program was greatly enjoyed by all. 

The next regular meeting will be in charge of the Jun- 
iors. A fine program of readings, and vocal and instrumental 
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music will be rendered. Being Junior Week in College, the 
Juniors are establishing this custom of entertaining the Sen- 
iors and relieving them of the responsibility of taking charge 
of the meeting and looking after posters. This is a thought- 
ful touch in tthe Junior Week program that is greatly ap- 
preciated by the Senior sisters. May the custom live. 

New officers have been nominated by the cabinet for the 
ensuing year. These nominations will be presented to the 
Association soon. 

Our College Association wishes and needs to be well 
represented at the Silver Bay Conference in June. In order 
to raise funds needed to send a delegate, the committee in 
charge, are planning a box lunch sale to be held in the upper 
corridor and rooms, five and eight, Feb. 15, at noon. Tea, 
lemonade, wafers, sandwiches, cake, pickles, and candy will 
be on sale. This will give all who lunch out an opportunity 
to enjoy a real home-made lunch at reasonable prices. Come 
one and all, ready for a jolly time. There will be music and 
dancing in room one. Mr. and Mrs. Blumenstein, of Ger- 
many, are expected to be present to help serve. 


CLASSES. 
POST GRADUATE. 


Three names have been added to the Post Graduate list 
this semester. They are Grace Armina Ross, ’04, Edith Mar- 
shall, ’02, Grace Bitler, oo. 

Miss Bernice Wright is regaining health and strength 
at her home in Elgin, Illinois. She sends greetings to all 
Emerson friends, and says she is coming back in March. 
Here’s hoping. 

Miss Elizabeth Foss has been elected vice-president of 
the class, to take the place of Miss Mary Bean, who is acting 
as president during the absence of Miss Wright. 

On Friday, January 21st, Mrs. Hicks read her cutting 
of Pomilia’s Speech from Browning's “Ring and the Book,” 
before the Browning class. Mrs. Hicks is an artist whom we 
all know and love, and to hear her interpretation of so beau- 
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tiful a masterpiece is indeed a privilege which we all ap- 
preciate. 

“As You Like It,” has been decided upon as the Post 
Graduate Commencement play, and the cast is as follows: 


Wiuike Lint oAnIsndient) 0 eons ae ees Elizabeth M. Barnes 
PCIE COPTICR Gare wat te ek cts ee ae eee Mabel Jencks 
Tp edt LESAN SE a Ging OE inn ee tegen eh ys Sede Elizabeth Foss 
PE CRY ESOT Rete rete ee ein coh so anh ial econ eee Ruth Blodgett 
KEnarles ®t LHe MVTeStler)* . occa tk we cepa ian Mary Rogers 
CIVER He ecto e aera eas ab ps Une WR eRe Agnes McNally 
PACES FAEUISO Sin bah sets sic ete eaten Lucinda Wainwright 
CORI ATUG IE ee eee te es eee en ae ere er eke ie Bertha Carpenter 
PRGATN i eaeeey. BE hee oS edt Scere oe eee Oe Mrs. McIntyre 
Touchstone Oe A Nee ee Rebecca Swartwood 
TSUHOOFd 44 Th Bat, Lae ean alta te ye Alice Hamlin 
Corel ipa: A Ae PRIN Y A eNCa NY eT. Mary Rogers 
SHEL VATIS Orie. Su fe A cUiv miasg 2s Ae mie Oe a ae ei bony ct Mary Rogers 
VAS el TNR it ete a wets Sor\a'Sce s sighk a Rhames @ hatte Maud Williams 
MN SISALIMS his elein bt bos a) atc oak k Sava ee ee Minnie Farron 
CSE Ae A a ABST ONaE ARSE ER Fh NER pe Lila Stillman 
PRED Cx so Seri o's os Faw te = 2 Se ie Mildred Clark 
GNSTLES, Aa geet ah Re OMAR TTA PP Specs Air Rosella Zura 


SENIOR. NOTES. 

Work on the “Emersonian,” is going on swiftly and well. 
We feel certain that the efficient management is going to give 
us an excellent book. Let us subscribe at once. 

Miss Morse read recently at Allston with great success. 

The members of the “Holly Tree Inn” cast were beauti- 
fully entertained by Miss Weatherspoon in Roxbury. 

Miss Bertha Fiske has been entertaining her sister, 
Kathryn, for a few days. 

Miss Elma Smith read with the Temple Quartet at Mill- 
ville. 

The members of the Romeo and Juliet Class, under the 
helpful chaperonage of Mrs. Hicks, enjoyed the Sothern & 
Marlowe production on the evening of February third. 
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SENIOR RECITAL. 
Friday, February 4, 2.30 P. M. 


feemraroin. - Kerilworth tiv. asa sss es ves ee eee Scott 
Ida Faye Smith. 
MME BEADONC SOND... iklatn wletire sidinip ale eo ow Bliss Carman 
De Wilisht ane... ce em eee Edward Rowland Sill 
Sere Is10SSOMS: ..;.... laos vec William Wesley Martin 
Alma Marie Bruggeman. 
Seeman. Lavid Copperfield’ Je.iii 8 oss. wees Dickens 
Charles Jackson. 
Seemeesioma Far Country ...05.02 0.00.08 ea Anon. 
Gertrude Ryan. 
MCAT 2. ss ped bb om hs Marjorie Benton Cook 
Kathleen Banks Brown. 
SS a re Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Ruby Page Ferguson. 
I aon FA Sac la i's + Ba’s aod ws claow ye pegs PRE Anon 
Leona Louise Kress. 
EONS E pio big? v5 vy ceereso Va tid ojo fh Sipahaies whe Van Dyke 
Eliza Thomas. 
memewmnesyinicie (ACt I Steneé*1) 00% 6.000 cee ca Irving 


(Act ITI, Scene 1) 
Edna Means. 
ein zg RgiE Sorta walk ene Guy de Maupassant 
Alice Sandiford. 


JUNIOR NOTES. 
On Monday, January 17th, another Junior Recital was 
held, the program being as follows: 


Peete. Vase@ oo. ee es Elizabeth Powers 
Meera CPV PSY... ees ey epee Sybel Howendobler 
BT ALISLET, 34.05. he eee ae ee May Green 
The Shepherd and the Angels.......... Sheila Belle McLane 
BECO SPAIN 1 ''a.5-. ss a oe be ve Cassy Everett Young 
Seetiderado, (b) The Lake: .v49es8 Laura Vic MacKenzie 
ihe Little God and the Machine.............. Edith Newton 
Bemeertanny Prince! .. 2.00. 50. Vigaeeanee mae Zula Belle Pugh 
Meeerianeoe OL Teart oii, a. ve eee en Lura Irene Pelletier 
The House Where Love Lived...... Eleanor Wilbur Pomeroy 


3 
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Preparations for Junior Week are going busily on and 
many interesting and novel effects have been planned. The 
events of the week are: 

Tuesday, Feb. 8th—Chrysanthemum March. 

Wednesday, Feb. oth (Evening)—“Hanayome.” 

Thursday, Feb. 1toth—Lecture. 

Friday, Feb. 11th—Special Y. W. C. A. meeting and 
Junior Prom at Hotel Beaconsfield. 

Saturday, Feb. 12th—Rose March. 

Division C of the Juniors appeared in Recitals: 


Tis: Wedded= Witte 2.5 025. . fve eae: res Mrs. Chas. Bailey 
Pauline sPaulovita yn. san se kee cate eee Violet Richter 
vay eimitia® [amie aia it 2a past as aoe Madeline Randall 
RSHIMIVETO ea dices Ree ne ee ee eA ae eee Margaret McCarthy 
scene irom “Polly of the Circus’; .4 7) eae Marie Neahr 
(a) Over the Hill. (b) Almost Beyond Endurance...... 
Allie Haley Rice 
Getting Alone Without Mather... (ieee Mable Randall 
scene irom ‘Lion and'the Mouse’... .<20.,une William Martin 


FRESHMAN NOTES. 


Through a mistake as to the exact date on which the 
Magazine goes to press, the Freshman Notes, last month, did 
not reach the Editor in time for Narn a Such a mistake 
will be avoided in the future. 

We are pleased to welcome to our ranks Miss Abbie Ball 
ot Montreal, Canada, Miss Beatrice Clifford of Ware, Mass., 
and Miss Edna Kerr of Peoria, III. 

Miss Lenella McKowan spent last Sunday in Portland, 
Maine, with her parents. 

We wonder if everyone who attended the college party 
enjoyed it as much as the Freshmen did? 

Miss Louise Newson of Kittery, Maine, the guest of Miss 
Lillian Walker, was a recent visitor at Emerson. 

We are glad Miss Bachelor has been able to resume her 
school work, and are delighted to have her with us again. 

Miss Ella Eastman was the guest of Miss Margaret 
Clough of Groton, Mass., at a dance given at Lawrence 
Academy. 
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As Dr. Ward entered the class room on the morning of 
exam., a Freshman was heard uttering in solemn accents, 
“Good bye, proud world, I’m going home.” 

Miss Sleight (after vainly attempting to call the roll in 
President Southwick’s interpretation class during his ab- 
sence): “Well, how many are here that are not here?” 


SORORITIES. 
DELTA DELTA PHI NOTES. 


We take pleasure in announcing Miss Edna Kerr of 
Peoria, Ill., as a new pledged member of Delta Delta Phi. 

Miss Mary Slifer has recently been the guest of the Deltas. 

Miss Ewing Carter, while attending a dance in Brookline, 
received a severe fall which resulted in an operation and a 
two weeks’ stay at the hospital. She is now recovered, and we 
are delighted to have her back with us once again. 

Miss Frances Woodbury had as her guest Miss Mary 
Beasons of Nashua, New Hampshire. 

On February 4th the Deltas gave a linen shower for Miss 
Harriette Ryden, who expects to be married soon. | 

Misses Jessie Weems and Frances Woodbury went to 
Trinity College to spend Junior Week. 

Chaperoned by Mr. Tripp, the Deltas attended the open- 
ing performance of “Quincy Adams Sawyer,” in which Miss 
Mary Slifer is playing. 

Miss Elizabeth Knapp spent the week-end at the Chapter 
House as the guest of her sister, Miss Gertrude Knapp. 


ZETA PHI ETA NOTES. 


Mr. Garrett was the guest of his daughter, Miss Minabelle 
Garrett, for a few days. 

The members of Zeta Phi Eta were delightfully enter- 
tained by Mrs. Elizabeth Baker at her home in Brookline. 

Miss Eels and Miss McLane read at Union Church dur- 
ing the Fireside Hour, one Sunday afternoon. 

Miss Lois Beil read at a reception given at Grace Church 
rectory. 
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We take great pleasure in announcing Inez Banghart as 
a new Zeta Phi Eta Member. 


PHI MU GAMMA NOTES. 
The Misses Wright and Weaver read at a recent meeting 


OT ie ope ete Ss, 

Miss Pauline Ingleman of Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
the guest of Miss Means for a few days. 

Miss Eva Churchill gave a recital recently at West Rox- 
bury. 

The following friends and relatives will be the guests of 
the Sorority for their annual play; Mrs. Chesney, Miss Lillian 
Chesney, of Farmington, Conn., Miss Bernice Loveland, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Miss Frances True, Portland, Me., and Mr. 
Wright, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Miss Frances True will be the guest of the Sorority for 
the Inter-Sorority dance. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI NOTES. 

Miss Lilia Smith was our dinner guest recently. 

We are happy to announce the steady improvement of 
Miss Berenice Wright. We expect to have her with us by the 
first of March. 

Miss Marie Gosse, formerly of Emerson ‘11, was a caller 
last week. 

Saturday, January 29th, we spent a most delightful even- 
ing at the Students’ Union. Miss Marjorie Kinne acted as 
hostess. 

Miss Katherine Vincent Lynch, Emerson ’o8, is having 
great success as a reader and teacher at her home in Rochester, 
BEY’. | 

Miss Grace Arnzen of Fall River, Mass., spent the week- 
end of the fifteenth with us. 

Miss Ruth Adams gave a most successful evening at The 
Prospect Union, in Cambridge, recently. 
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Mvestvry 2 


a Real , Now that those fearful bugbears, Mid-year 
eaning o : ° 
Scholarship. Examinations, are over, a great number of stu- 


dents sink back disconsolately and indulge in endless worry 
and speculation lest they did not pass, or again, they bemoan 
the fact that they did not do themselves justice in all or any 
one subject, through lack of time and various other reasons. 
Far be it from me to discourage a lazy student from worrying 
about the outcome of his examinations, but to the conscien- 
tious student who, through pressure of necessary work out- 
side his college course, and also through time unselfishly 
given to student organizations, feels that he could not do him- 
self justice, I would remind him of Mr. Rhodes’ idea of a true 
scholar. It is not the man who stands highest in his class, as 
far as marks go with nothing else to recommend him, but the 
average all round man of action, healthy, unselfish, and a 
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leader or positive force among his fellow students. Mr. 
Rhodes goes still further and gives the following attributes 
to be found in an all round scholor: 


1. Literary and scholastic attainments. 
2. Fondness of, and success in, out-door sports. 


3. Qualities of manhood, truth, courage, devotion to 
study, sympathy for the protection of the weak, kindness, un- 
selfishness, and fellowship. 


4. His exhibition during school days of moral force of 
character, and instincts to lead and take an active interest in 
his schoolmates; for these latter attributes will be likely in 
after life to guide him to esteem the performance of public 
duty as his highest aim. 


Of course these characteristics are to be considered as a 
whole, but if there is any special emphasis laid on any division 
it is the last, which resolves itself into the student’s capacity 
for the greatest human service. And this is the point I would 
bring before the students at this time. Of course you could 
not pass your examinations as creditably when you were not 
at liberty to employ all your time “to grind” to the exclusion 
of all things else. But if you fell short of a high per cent. 
because a part of your time was given to some worthy in- 
terest for the benefit of others, do not be alarmed. The 
benefit to you in the long run will be greater than if you had 
received the highest mark in your class, and had not given 
your services to a loyal cause. 

What do marks mean anyway? Do they tell the whole 
truth? I am sure if there were any other way in which to 
keep a student’s relative record, the teachers would be willing 
to adopt it—provided it was not more inadequate than the 
present system. For the immediate needs of the schools this 
has to be used. But what does it matter what per cent. you 
receive,—if you don’t “flunk”—when you know that you have 
done your duty in all things. When you leave your Alma 
Mater to take or make your place among men and women 
who are doing things worth while, is it vour marks that are 
going to help you meet the problems of every day life? No. 
It will be your own ability to adjust yourself to your environ- 
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ment, to appreciate human nature, and above all to give the 
best that is in you to your allotted task. 

Then don’t feel sorry and cry over spilt milk if you do 
not rank first as far as records go,—provided you have done 
your share toward making your classmates a little better, a 
little happier through your influence and your character. It 
is what you stand for, as a man or a women, that counts in 
this work-a-day world. 


The Alumni, especially those in the 
teaching field, as well as the present 
students in the college, will appreciate the excellent sugges- 
tions contained in Mr. Kenney’s article in the present issue. 
The material is arranged in such concise form that it can easily 
be put into use in class work, by teachers of voice. For this 
reason we have printed extra copies, which can be obtained 
from the Business Manager. 


Mr. Kenney’s Article. 


MY CHURCH CONTRIBUTION. 


This ingeniously written story is from the pen of Mr. Ben Hord 
and is thoroughly typical of the South in both the language and rela- 
tionship. We are allowed to publish it through the courtesy of the 
Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, and it will be found well adapted to pub- 
lic reading, as many of the stories of that magazine are. 


By Ben Hord. 


As a Confederate soldier, at the close of the Civil War, I 
surrendered at Shreveport, La, and returned to my farm in 
Tennessee. 

Things were wonderfully changed since I had seen it last. 
The houses were dilapidated, the stock all gone, and the fenc- 
ing had strayed off with them. Nothing was left me but a 
bunch of old broken down horses that could neither be used: 
nor sold. But these are mentioned because there were two 
among them that afterwards made a great record. One was 
a two year old colt; and the other was a long-legged, raw- 
boned, flat-sided, sorrel-gelding, which I called “Old Sorrel”, 
full sixteen hands high, white legs, white face, and two of the 
glassiest glass eyes I ever saw in a horse’s head. Although his 
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wind was broken, he could pace like a shot out of a gun for 
a short distance—and the peculiar thing was that the harder 
you pulled the faster he would go. 

Everybody was thankful when the war closed and church 
revivals were on the boom. They had one up in the neigh- 
borhood of my farm;—unfortunately for me, I did not feel 
its gentle infiuence. But it was a great revival; and they got 
up a subscription to build a church, and wanted me to help 
them. I told them that I had no money, but had a big sorrel 
gelding, and if the preacher would have him, I would be glad 
to donate him as my contribution to the church. They- 
thanked me profusely; and I told them to send over and get 
the horse whenever they liked. 

The next Sunday, when | visited the farm, the old sorrel 
was gone, much to the delight of every one on the place, 
except two little bullet-headed negro boys. These two boys— 
Ike and Billy—were accustomed to attending the colt and 
the old sorrel, and every Sunday they would have a race up 
a smooth piece of country road that passed within thirty 
steps of the new church. ‘The starting point was usually 
where the road crossed the river, not more than two hun- 
dred yards from the barn, and where I watered my horses. 
But now that the old sorrel was gone, their sport was broken 
up, and the two little negroes greatly distressed. 

A month or two passed by, the little church had been 
built, and one or two Sundays in every month the parson 
would reach it on his circuit and hold services. But one Sun- 
day his old sorrel became very lame because of a broken 
shoe. I gave him another horse to ride for two or three 
weeks, and kept the old sorrel until I could have him shod. 

Ike and Bill were of course delighted to see their old 
friend Sorrel again, and were anxious to have a race. All 
that was necessary to start them was to turn the colt’s head 
down the road from the watering place, and the old sorrel 
would bolt, and would never stop as long as he could see 
or hear the colt after him. The colt was improving so nicely 
I regretted to think that as the following Sunday would be 
church Sunday the Parson would be back for his horse. 

The next Sunday, sure enough, about half past ten or 
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eleven o'clock, the good man turned in at the gate and rode 
up to the barn where I was to get his horse. I looked 
around for Ike and Bill, to have them change the saddle, but 
they had suddenly disappeared, so I made the change myself. 
Telling me to be sure and come to church, the Parson started 
back through the woods. Suddenly Bill stepped out from be- 
hind the barn and said to me: | 

“Fay, boss, dat hoss ain’t had no water ter-day. I lef 
him in de barn lack you say, ’kause I didn’t know what time 
de Parson gwine cum fo’ ’im.” 

I called to the Parson and told him he had better go out 
the other way, water his horse at the river, and go around 
my farm to the church. He followed my suggestion, but had 
scarcely passed out of the lot gates before I heard the two 
little niggers in a heated quarrel inside the barn, and Ike 
exclaim in an angry tone: 

“Yes, I is; yes, I is; ’se gwine tell him right now.” 

The next moment he came out of the barn leading the 
colt and said: 

“Fay, boss, I had to drive de cows out’n de field dis 
mornin’ ’n tole dat nigger Bill to be shore ’n water dis colt. 
Now he done tell me he forgot it.” 
| I had a plow-line in my hand, and made a pass at Billy 

with it, but he dodged under a trough and ran out at the 
back gate. I told Ike to take the colt to water, and I turned 
to walk through the woods to church. He was on the horse’s 
back almost before the words were out of my mouth, and 
started off as if he wished to overtake the Parson. At the 
same time I happened to glance toward the river, and I saw 
Bill running as fast as he could down towards where the 
road circled the field on the river bank. | 

It was a bright, warm, sunshiny day, and the good 
people had come to church from miles around. A big con- 
geregation had assembled; the men were standing around in 
little groups in front of the church, chewing tobacco, whittling 
sticks, and talking crops, while waiting for the Parson; the 
ladies were on the inside talking of babies and the measles, 
both of which prevailed in an epidemic form. I was getting 
over my wood-lot fence opposite the church to join the 
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men when I saw one of them look down the road towards 
the ford, throw up his hands and exclaim: 

“Look! What’s that coming?” The crowd turned in- 
stantly and looked. 

“Horses! and running away,” said one. 

“Look out, men!” shouted another. 

This last shout scattered the men, all running to their 
horses for fear they might break loose. The women inside 
the church heard the shout, and seeing the commotion out- 
side and not knowing the cause, made a dash for the doors 
and windows, satisfied in their own minds that the house 
was afire. They flew out in all sizes, shapes, and colors, 
head foremost, feet foremost, sideways, backways—any way 
to get out and get out quickly. A pile was stacked up under 
every window, a screaming, squirming, kicking mass of arms, 
legs, flounces, flowers, and feathers, absolutely bewildering 
to look at. 

By this time, the horses were close by, and I could 
readily hear the patter of their feet as they came tearing up 
the road. They were coming like great guns, the sunlight 
on the white face of old sorrel making it blaze like the head- 
light of a flying locomotive. 

The Parson was braced against the stirrups pulling with 
all his might. His hat was gone, his hair tangled, and his 
coat-tails flying out behind like the signal flags of an ex- 
press train. Then came the colt. He was going at a clip 
I had never seen him travel before. His head was up by 
the old sorrel’s shoulder, and he was sticking to him like a 
leach. The dirt flew in every direction, and like a cyclone they 
swept by the church. The crowd yelled: “Whoah! Whoah! 
Stop him! Save him!” And a half dozen men went run- 
ning up the road to gather up the wreck. But the race was 
over. After passing the church the negro pulled the colt 
out of the road and darted up to the barn. And then I knew 
the old sorrel would stop of his own accord. 

Fortunately no one had noticed me, and I quietly 
dropped back off the fence into the wood-lot. I felt some- 
what relieved when I peeped through the bushes and saw the 
men coming back leading old sorrel. The Parson—the Par- 
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son!—he was skirting the road in the timber. The old horse 
would throw up his head occasionally and whinney for the 
colt; whenever he did so, the Parson would dodge behind a 
tree. I climbed over the fence and sauntered leisurely up to 
the crowd, remarking in a pleasant way that it looked as if 
they were trading horses on Sunday. A dozen men and 
women at once started to tell me of what had happened. I 
was astonished, I was horrified, | shuddered at the Parson’s 
narrow escape, and I at once asked what had become of 
my little nigger and the colt. 

“You had better see about that at once,” said the Par- 
son, “for the brave little fellow did not seem to realize his 
own danger in his anxiety for me, but shouted at me re- 
peatedly to pull my horse, and pull him hard; but he stuck 
on manfully to the wild beast he was riding until it dashed 
out into the woods with him, and I saw him no more. lI 
fear you will find nothing but his mangled remains.” 

So I went to see if I could find the mangled remains of 
my nigger, “poor brave little Ike.” I had an idea about 
where I would find these “remains,” so I went straight to 
the barn, slipped up gently, and sure enough, I heard the 
“remains” in low tones, interspersed with snorts and giggles, 
narrating the story to Bill: 

“IT coch up wid him des befo’ we reched de waterin’ 
place. Soon as de colt cum up by de side uv ’m, de old 
sorrel twinkled his years ’n began to chaw de bit a little. 
De Parson he looked at de colt and sez: ‘Little boy, dat’s 
a slick, nice horse you’se riding!’ I sez: ‘Yes, sah, he is dat, 
but he’s nuffin but a colt, an‘ ’l run away in a minit.’” (Snort 
from Bill anda giggle from the “remains.”) After listening a 
second, Ike went on: “He rid in de river ’n I rid in behine him 
’n sorter to one side. In course, nary one uv de hosses wanted 
water, kase I watered ’m dis mornin’ befor’ de boss got here, 
but de old sorrel he stuck his head down lack he wuz 
drinkin’; de year on my side was sorter layin’ back, n’ I could 
see he wuz watchin’ de colt out’n de corner uv his eye, ’n 
den I sez, ‘Mister, yo’ hoss done drinkin’?? He picked up de 
reins; den I tech de colt wid my heel, ’n he flounced round 
wid his head pintin‘ down de road. Dat settled it; de old 
sorrel come tarrin’ outen de river lak it wuz fire.” / 
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“What did de white man say, Ike?” I heard Bill ask. 
This question seemed to fairly convulse the “remains” with 
laughter. I could hear him rolling over and over in the 
straw, snorting and giggling by turns. I finally heard him 
ask: 

“What yo’ reckon he say, Bill? Now, what yo’ reckon?” 

Bill gave it up, and the “remains” had another convulsion. 

“I hope I may starve in hog-killin’ time, Bill, if he 
didn’t say, ‘Sook, hoss! Sook, hoss! Sook! Sook!’ lack 
he wuz callin’ de cows.” 

“What did you say den, Ike?” asked Bill as soon as he 
could get his breath. 

“I say, ‘Pull you hoss, Parson! Pull him hard! He’s 
skeerin’ de colt and makin’ him run away wid me!’ ’N yo’ 
orter seen dat white man pullin’ de old sorrel.” 

“IT seed him—I seed him. He wuz flyin’ when he passed 
me,’ said Bill. “But what yo’ reckon de boss gwine Say, 
Ike? He’s sho to find it out.” 

“What yo’ talkin’ ’bout, nigger? De boss done seed it,” 
said Ike. “He wuz straddle uv de fence cross de road fum 
de meetin’ house, when we passed. Bill, I ’c’lar to you I 
lacked ter fell offin de colt when I fust spied him’ ’kase I 
didn’t know how he gwine take it; but de colt wuz gwine 
better’n he ever went befo’, ’n I got close enuff to see de 
boss’s face, I seed it please him de way de colt wuz hangin’ 
on to de ole sorrel, and he motioned wid his han’, sorter sly 
like, fer me to send him along. ’N as I passed by he leaned 
over de fence and whispered, ‘Move him up, Iky; move him 


’ 


up.’ *N den we did go some.” 
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ALUMNI NOTES. 


Mrs. Orinda Goodspeed announces the marriage of her 
daughter, Josephine Lurana, to Reverend James Frederick 
Bisgrove. 

793. ~Mr. Joseph S. Gaylord and Mrs. Gaylord, are organiz- 
ing a party to visit Europe this coming summer. They 

sail the middle of June and visit England, France, Germany 

(including Oberammergau), Switzerland, Italy and Greece. 

They will study the history and art of these countries as 

well as “see the sights.” 

"07 Mary Hoyt Parlin (P. G. ’08), was married to Louis 

Bates Huddy, at Mattapan, Mass., on June 26, 1909. 
Their honeymoon included a tour to the Pacific coast and 
many visits enroute. They have recently returned East and 
are at home at 278 Columbus avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 

03. ~The engagement of Mary A. Benson to Edward N. White 
of Brown University, ’03, is announced. 

708 «I’m up in Maine, coaching plays for the Beck Entertain- 
tainment Bureau, seeing much of the country and meeting 

many nice people. Love to all Emersonians.” Beatrice Pal- 

mer Bannon. 

’08 Miss Elizabeth Keppie, who is teaching in the Moohead 

Normal School, coached a play entitled “The Christmas- 
ing of Scrooge,” which was presented by her advanced class 
in reading. The sketch had been worked up by the class 
in the short time of two weeks, yet it presented some of the 
finest examples of amateur acting that the Normal stage has 
known. Miss Keppie is certainly to be congratulated. 

‘’o7 “Finest thing I ever saw, of the kind.” “Splendid.” 
“Prettiest Christmas entertainment I ever witnessed.” 
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Such were the comments passed upon the Christmas play, 
which Miss Dorothy Sims selected and managed throughout 
at the Kalama Opera House, on Christmas eve. 
’93 Anna Mills Phillips is taking an extensive trip with her 
husband, going to Calcutta via Liverpool, through the 
Suez Canal and the Red Sea. They will be gone three 
months. 
’08 Miss Rackham, who is teaching in Highland Park Col- 
lege, Des Moines, Ia., presented her pupils in an oratori- 
cal contest with great success. Much credit was due both 
to Miss Rackham and her pupils. The proceeds from the en- 
tertainment will go towards securing some good reader from 
the East to read before the college. 
°o9 My Dear Emersonians: I send you my best wishes for the 
coming Semester of your school year. I would love to 
be seated on those thrones of dignity at the rear of Chicker- 
ing Hall, among the P. G.’s, drinking in the great truths of 
our revered faculty. As I am obliged to sacrifice that great 
pleasure, I feel | want to be with you, dear classmates, in 
spirit in all your work. 

I just love to take my note books of the year ’og and 
find there names of loved ones who will ever live in memory 
for me. 

God bless you, all Emersonians, and may you Bay 
worthy of that Alma Mater. 


God bless you! so I’ve wished you all 
Of brightness life possesses ; 

For can there any joy at all 
Be thine unless God blesses? 


Sincerely, 


ALICE F. KIVENAAR, ’09. 


“Ninety-nine men in every hundred in the crowded pro- 
fessions will probably never rise above mediocrity because 
the training of the voice is entirely neglected and considered 
of no importance.”—Gladstone. 
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CHARACTER REVEALED BY THE VOICE. 
By Amelia E. Barr. 


There is no greater revealer of character than the human 
voice. In spite of all efforts it is the note of the soul, and the 
indicator both of nature and culture. 

Whether we are aware of the fact or not, the voice is 
the first thing that strikes us in a stranger, or in a new acquaint- 
ance. If it has the spontaneous ring of truth that no training 
can impart we recognize its appeal for confidence, and gen- 
erally give it. On the contrary, there are some voices that 
have the jar of falsehood, and are as full of warning as the 
hiss of a serpent. But whenever we are attracted or repulsed 
by a human voice we may accept that impulse as one having 
its foundation in the depth of our consciousness, and worthy 
of credence and attention. 

It is true that we all have our company voices, which we 
put on with our best dresses; but this assumption of special 
tones and inflections on special occasions is no more a piece 
of insincerity than is the putting on of a piece or finery. It is 
the unconscious natural voice that is to be regarded as the 
index of character. This is remarkably evidenced by the stut- 
terer. No person of prompt, decided character ever stutters, 
or has a loose, fluffy voice. Even if a quick-witted man lets 
his words drip and drawl there is a flaw somewhere. To speak 
promptly and positively is generally to act promptly and posi- 
tively ; to speak politely is to act politely, and to speak gruffly 
and rudely is a good way to make rude action easy. 

The cultivation of the voice ought to be a part of educa- 
tion. Nobody can estimate how great an influence distinct, 
harmonious, clear speech would have in determining direct, 
harmonious, clear feeling and action. 


Some women with a little hair 
Run mighty bluffs, 

And re-enforce it here and there 
With many puffs. 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


The organ prelude sounded, one holy Christmas morn, 

And in a listener’s heart behold! a sacred joy was born. 

{t wrapped him deep in forgetfulness of human strife and pain, 

And filled his eyes with a softened fire, as though they sought to gain 
Some gleam of the Master’s aureole, that shining from afar 

Still mingled with the ruby lights, and glint of altar star. 

And when the voice of violin crept o’er the listener’s heart 

He thrilled with its sacred message, and lived in a realm apart. 

His soul bore up on wings of love, the heart that he loved best 

And held it there in trembling joy, and ecstasy of rest. 

The mystic voice of violin swelled loud then soft again, . 
And throbbing through impassioned tones, he caught a Heavenly strain. 
He heard the song of faith and love, felt all his sorrows cease, 

And o’er his life there gently stole an all-pervading peace. 


O, holy voice of harmony, O, music of the spheres! 

The soul exalted unto God, the flowing happy tears 

Are naught but life’s responsiveness to that which wakens all 
Our deepest consciousness of God, in answer to thy call. 


FRANCES HODGES WHITE, ’06. 


“Do you know what made my voice so melodious?” said 
a celebrated vocal performer, of awkward manners, to Charles 
Bannister. “No,” replied the other. “Why, then, I’ll tell you: 
when I was about fifteen I swallowed, by accident, some train 
oil.” “TI don’t think,” rejoined Bannister, “it would have done 
you any harm if, at the same time, you had where! a danc- 
ing master!” : j 


re 


She—“She told me you told her that secret I told you not 
to tell her.” 

He—“The mean thing! I told her not to tell you I told 
Ber. 

She—“T promised I wouldn’t tell you she told me, so don’t 
tell her I told you.”—Ex. 


MR. A. FAXTON FERGUSON, B. A. 


Emerson College Magazine. 
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Resurrexit! Christ is risen! 
Highest theme for angels’ song! 

Cross, and death, and grave’s dark prison 
Powerless to hold him long. 


Soul of mine, shame on thy sleeping 
While the chimes of Easter ring! 

Nature’s heart for joy is leaping. 
Wake thou! Meet thy risen King! 


From thy malice and thy blindness, 
From thy envy, day by day, 

From thy pride and thy unkindness, 
From thy scorn and hate alway,— 


From thy craven inward shrinking 
When defeat and failure near, 
From thy narrowness of thinking, 
From thy lack of vision clear,— 


Rouse thee, soul! Leave thy dark prison! 
Break the bars that held thee long! 
Resurrexit! Christ is risen! 
Rise thou! Join the Easter song! 
—Anna Raudnitzky. 
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MR. A. FOXTON FERGUSON. 


Mr. A. Foxton Ferguson, A. B., who gave us last year 
such a delightful concert lecture on “Folk Song and Folk Lore 
in Shakespeare,’ was with us again this year. He gave three 
new lectures on Folk Songs, which he amply illustrated by 
singing many of the songs. The music was fresh and charm- 
ing, and the hearty applause which greeted him each time 
was a proof that the lectures were fully appreciated. Mr. 
Ferguson is exceedingly humorous, in his own droll way, and 
his remarks were delightfully spiced with many a quaint tale. 
These lectures have not only been novel, but highly in- 
structive as well. Mr. Ferguson was lecturer at Drury Lane 
during the English Opera Season of 1904, and also lectured 
at the London ceries of “Popular Concerts for Children and 
Young Students” in 1906. He is very popular as a lecturer in 
England, Scotland, and on the Continent. 


All who heard Mr. Ferguson will be delighted to welcome 
him again when he returns on another lecture tour. Mr. Fer- 
euson’s own account of his life, which follows, will be greatly 
appreciated and enjoyed. 


“I was born in Yorkshire, the biggest county in England, 
and in the fifth biggest manufacturing city in the Kingdom. 
My mother always declares that, when I was barely four years 
old, she heard me in the middle of the night singing ‘Now the 
Day is over.’ If it be true, and not another maternal legend, 
it is an odd coincidence that it was the Rey. E. S. Baring- 
Gould, the author of that hymn, who gave me my first interest 
in, and peep into, folk lore and folk song. I went to a Great 
Northern Public School, and thence to Oxford University, 
where I matriculated in the year 1887. The first part of my 
time there as a student was spent at New College, which, I 
fear, American tourists are far too prone to regard as that 
‘delightfully new red-brick building, just about half a mile 
from the rest of the College.’ The one with which they not 
unnaturally compare it is Keble College, quite a modern es- 
tablishment, erected in memory of the author of the ‘Christian 
Year. New College, on the other hand, was ‘new’ six hun- 
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dred years ago; and is now venerable and ancient, and is still 
surrounded by the stout old city walls which defended the 
place in Norman days of ‘auld lang syne.’ 

“At the beginning of 1889 the wonderful music of the 
Magdalen College Choir drew me away; and in January of 
that year, winning a scholarship, I transferred myself and my 
effections to the younger sister, foundation dedicated to S. 
Mary Magdalene. From here I graduated after plunging into 
all the music with which I fear Oxford is almost too full, and 
went for a space to Leipzig, and then to Frankfort-on-Main, 
to study under the world renowned Prof. Julius Stockhausen, 
friend of Brahms and Schumann, and perhaps the greatest ex- 
ponent of Schubert’s songs who ever lived. While there, I 
spent many a week-end, living in a half-ruined, ghost-haunted 
castle on the Rhine, not far from the Loreley rocks. Thence, 
back again home, to a strenuous fight for recognition as a 
singer, especially of classical songs. 

“It was, however, just before going to Germany that I 
had the pleasure of staying at Dortmoor, with Mr. Baring- 
Gould, in his lovely Elizabethan house. I! was already ac- 
quainted with his ‘Myths of the Middle Ages,’ and other books 
on superstition and strange beliefs, and no doubt my sojourn 
with him encouraged me to pursue my studies along those 
lines; and it was under his roof that I first learned what a 
folk-song is, and of the possibility of still finding unknown 
ones among the peasantry in out-of-the-way-places. 

“My first public lecture was a mere accident. A small 
Literary Society in London, unexpectedly deprived through 
illness of its appointed lecturer, called suddenly upon me. It 
was only under very great pressure that I consented to appear 
in his place; and, while aimlessly casting about for a subject, 
an intimate friend of mine said, ‘What is your hobby?’ ‘Folk 
Lore and Folk Song,’ I replied. “Then, of course, your sub- 
ject must be one based upon your particular hobby,’ was the 
answer. And from that day to this the work has grown in 
England, in Holland, and, I acknowledge with gratitude, no- 
where with greater speed and quicker encouragement than in 
America. 
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“All my spare time, in a very exacting and strenuous ca- 
reer, is given up to careful investigation of superstition and 
belief, and to the getting up of a personal collection of fresh 
folk-songs, the source of which must in the nature of things 
be soon dried up. 

“It seemed reasonable enough to combine my love of 
these investigations with my musical training, so that neither 
of my first loves should be lost to me. 

“T am convinced that a history of folk-lore will presently 
take the place of the ancient mythological legends and will 
displace the so-called ‘Classical’ Dictionaries. Equally con- 
vinced am I that fresh investigations will throw much light 
upon the Beginnings of Poetry, as well as upon deeper things 
concerning theology and the ultimate welfare of man.” 


BACON AND SHAKSPEARE ON LOVE AND MAR- 
RIAGE. 


Tennyson once said: “I have just had a letter from a 
man who wants my opinion as to whether Shakspeare’s plays 
were written by Bacon. I feel inclined to write back: ‘Sir, 
don’t be a fool!’ The way in which Bacon speaks of Love 
would be enough to prove that he was not Shakspeare. ‘I know 
not how, but martial men are given to love. I think it is but as 
they are given to wine, for perils commonly ask to be paid 
in pleasures. How could a man with such an idea of love 
write ‘Romeo and Juliet’ ?” 

Yet Tennyson did not underrate Bacon. He once said 
to Mr. Locker-Lampson: “Certain passages of his writings; 
their pregnant eloquence and vivid completeness, lift me more 
than those of almost any writer.” Of the Essays he said: 
“There is more wisdom compressed into that small volume 
than any other book of the same size that I know.” 

Shakspeare and Bacon differed in no respect more strik- 
ingly than in their estimate of woman. That the latter could 
have created the women of Shakspeare is absolutely incon- 
ceivable. The Baconians generally evade this difficulty, but 
Mrs. Henry Pott, one of the ablest and most logical of them, 
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boldly meets it by admitting that Bacon had no admiration 
or respect for woman, but declaring that this was equally 
true of the author of the plays. She says: “From his refer- 
ences to women we see that Bacon formed very unfavorable 
views regarding them, views which unhappy passages in his 
own life probably tended to confirm. The Shakspeare plays 
seem to exhibit the same unfavorable sentiments of their 
author.” 

Mrs. Pott then sums up the 130 more important female 
characters in the plays thus: 


ce 


I. Furies and viragos (Queen Margaret, Goneril, Regan, 
Lady Macbeth, etc.) 


ia 


2. Shrews and sharp-tongued women (katherine, Con- 
stance, and many others). 

“3. Gossiping and untrustworthy women (most of the 
maids, hostesses, etc.) 

“4. Fickle, faithless, and artful women (assumed 
throughout the plays to be the normal condition of woman- 
hood). 

“5. Thoroughly immoral women (Cleopatra, Phrynia, 
Timandra, Bianca). 

“6. Gentle, simple, and colorless women (Hero, Ophelia, 
Cordelia, etc.)” 

She condescends to say that “noteworthy exceptions are 
Isabella, Volumnia, and Katherine of Arragon; but these are 
not sufficient to do away with the impression that, on the 
whole, the author of the plays had but a poor opinion of 
woman. . . . Love he regarded as a youthful passion, 
marriage as a doubtful happiness”’. 

It is difficult to believe that a woman—a wife and a 
mother—could have written this; and none but a woman 
whose head had been turned by an insane theory could have 
done it—one, we might almost believe, who would have to 
become little more demented to boil her baby, if need were, 
to save her Bacon. 

It will be observed that the lady does not mention Imo- 
gen, Hermione, Desdemona, Helena, the two Portias, Rosa- 
lind, Viola, Miranda, and others who, if added to her three 
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“noteworthy exceptions” (perhaps she would include them in 
her sixth class) would have made her grouping of the women 
as ridiculous at sight as the reader who is familiar with the 
plays perceives it to be, the moment he notes the sophistical 
omissions. She is careful, on the other hand, to mention all 
the bad characters—even Phrynia and Timandra in Timon of 
Athens, who together have only fifteen lines in the play. 

On the whole, Mrs. Pott’s comments on Shakspeare’s 
celineations of womanhood strike me as, without exception, 
the grossest and most atrocious libel upon Shakspeare that 
was ever written. But it will be seen that she is driven to it 
by her recognition of Bacon’s estimate of women, as shown 
in his works and in his life. What she says of Shakspeare 
is literally true of Bacon. He “regarded love as a youthful 
passion, marriage as a doubtful happiness.” In his Essay on 
Love he says: “In life it doth much mischief, sometimes like 
a siren, sometimes like a Fury.” This is true enough in many 
cases, but it is Bacon’s only view of love. He quotes with 
approval the old maxim, “It is impossible to love and be 
wise’—the utterance of a heathen poet (Ovid). In the Essay 
on Marriage he says that “Wife and children are an impedi- 
inent to great enterprises, either of virtue or mischief’; that 
“the best works, and of greatest merit, have proceeded from 
the unmarried or childless men”; that “unmarried men are 
best friends, best masters, best servants, but not always best 
subjects’—but only because it is easier for them to run 
away! ‘“Chaste women,” he says, “are often proud and for- 
ward, as presuming on the merit of their chastity.” Wives 
are “young men’s mistresses, companions for middle age, and 
old men’s nurses.” Men may have reason to marry, he ad- 
mits; “but yet,’ he adds, “he was reputed a wise man that 
made answer to the question when a man should marry. “A 
young man not yet, an elder man not at all.” 

Of Shakspeare’s ideas concerning love and marriage I 
need not multiply citations. A single sentence from “Henry 
V.” summarizes his conjugal philisophy : 


“God, the best maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one!” 
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With Shakspeare marriage is a divine institution; with 
Bacon it is a business affair, to be considered on selfish 
grounds. 

The two men lived up to their principles in their mar- 
riage relations. Shakspeare married young and for love. 
Bacon, after wooing a rich young widow in vain, remained a 
bachelor until past the age of forty-five, when he succeeded 
in gaining the hand of a woman with money. Of his life 
with her we know nothing beyond what we may infer from 
the Essay on Marriage, published six years later, and from 
his will, after twenty years of wedded experience, which 
shows dissatisfaction with his wife, who, after his death, 
married again. 

It will require far better evidence than the “acrostics” 
which Bacon is alleged to have thrust into Shakspeare’s 
works to convince me that these two men were one and the 


same. 
WILLIAM J. ROLFE. 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER THE ENGLISH BUDGET. 


Most Americans do not seem to understand the element- 
ary principles involved in the recent elections in England. 
But it really amounted to a question whether parliamentary 
government was to continue to exist in the country where it 
originated. As the House of Lords is hereditary, it cannot 
be called to account by the people, because it is not elected 
by them. 

By the fixed practice of centuries, as well as by constitu- 
tional principles, the money bills of the country originate 
with the Commons, or the chamber elected by the people, 
When the King asks for appropriations, it is to the “Gentle- 
men of the House of Commons” that he addresses himself. 
All matters concerning taxation are under the authority of 
the elective chamber, and as soon as the budget is passed, it 
goes into law at once without awaiting the sanction of the 
Lords, so that taxes are collected under the new law as soon 
as it passes the Commons. 
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For the last three years, the Lords have defeated all im- 
portant bills which have passed the Commons, and at last 
they thought it wise to throw out the budget. If the country 
had sustained them, England would have become an Oli- 
ogarchy, or at least an Aristocracy, for the elective chamber 
would have been dominated by the Lords in every particular. 
as it often had been in most instances, but never before in the 
matter of the appropriations. If this kind of thing had suc- 
ceeded, then nothing but an armed rebellion could have freed 
the country from the grip of the usurping upper house. 

Now, however, the liberals are again successful, though 
by a reduced majority, and some kind of a reform will be 
effected in the House of Lords which will set some limit to 
their veto power over legislation passed by the representa- 
tives of the people. What should occur would be the entire 
abolishment of the Lords by substituting an elective house; for 
a hereditary chamber in this day of the world is such an 
anachronism as cannot be matched by the legislative ma- 
chinery of any other country, no matter how deeply the cohorts 
of special privilege may be intrenched. 

Some one may ask, is not the United States Senate almost 
as antiquated a body for the enactment of privileged legisla- 
tion? The answer is that it may be just now, but it does 
come up for re-election once in a while, and before long even 
that august body will be elected by the people, as they are 
now in one-third to one-half of our states. 


WILLIAM G. WARD, A. M. 


MR. FELS’ TALK. 


The morning of February 11th was one full of interest 
and inspiration for the students of Emerson College. We 
had a visit that day from Mr. Joseph Fels of Phila- 
delphia and London, the eminent manufacturer and philan- 
thropist who has been actively interested for many years in 
various reform movements in both England and America, 
and especially in the advocacy of the “Single Tax.” Mr. Fels 
told most interestingly of the great English parliamentary 
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struggle and the general election which had just been held in 
that country, of the issue which divided the contestants, and 
especially of the conditions of the poor in London, and of 
what measures, in his opinion, should be taken for allevia- 
tion. 

In introducing him, President Southwick said, “We are 
to have this morning the story, in part, of one of the greatest 
struggles in England’s political history. We call it the fight 
for the Budget. But it is much more than a fight for the 
Budget, for the principles and issues direct and remote in- 
volved in that struggle, are profoundly significant to the 
whole English speaking race, in fact, to all civilized peoples. 
And the man who is to tell us that story is, himself, upon the 
firing line, and there he will remain. To one at least of the 
main issues he has been giving his energy, his money, him- 
self. 


Our guest is an American, his original home being in 
Philadelphia, I believe. But he is at present a resident of 
London. He is in New England upon a flying trip to give 
addresses before the Boston Civic Club, the New Century 
Club of this city, and to one of the organizations of a neighbor- 
ing city. And he has been good enough to spare us a bit of his 
busy life, to come here this morning. I am grateful to him 
for coming, not merely because of the information he will 
impart, and for the quickening of your thought concerning 
this struggle of such profound significance, but also because 
I am glad that you may see and know one of the men who 
is doing things that are worth while. He is a man who, by 
his own initiative, energy, sagacity and leadership, has built 
up a great enterprise, and that by means which bear the light 
of fair day. He has dealt justly with the public, but more 
than this, he has made the lot of his little army of employees 
better and happier, out of the surplus of his resources. He 
is giving his time, money, mind and heart values to the larger 
movements for social uplift. He is a leader as knightly as 
he is modest, for the world’s betterment. We welcome him, 
and we honor him for what he does and is. This gentleman 
is Joseph Fels of Philadelphia and London.” 
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Mr. Fels, who received a rousing Emersonian welcome, 
said in part, that the special privileges and monopolies which 
weigh so heavily at present upon the people of England, come 
out of land, primarily, and are to be fought by striking at the 
root of the evil of land monopoly. 


“All the land in England,” he said, “is owned by 12,000 
men. A territory smaller than Texas is inhabited by 48,000,- 
ooo people, and these in turn are owned by the 12,000, for the 
occupant of land is in all essentials owned by the man that 
owns the land upon which he dwells or labors.” 


“The budget movement in England means that great pro- 
gress had been made toward the restoration to the people of 
their birthright. In reality, no man can be said to own a 
piece of land, except as he is protected by law from the in- 
trusion of anybody else on his land. It is impossible to trans- 
port a piece of land from place to place, therefore, in no way 
can it be considered a chattel.” 

“The only value that land has is given it by the people 
themselves, and those who give value to an article should 
control the use of that article.” 

The speaker illustrated his remarks with many homely 
similes, and was greeted at the close with long continued 
applause. 

After Mr. Fels had finished speaking, he introduced his 
friend, Mr. John Crosby-of New York City, who gave a 
brief but bright and inspiring address which was greatly ap- 
preciated. 


LECTURES. 


Besides the lectures by Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Barnes finished 
his course, which was so interesting and so well attended. 


Dr. Rolfe gave a lecture on “Cymbeline,” which he has 
prepared since his recovery from his recent illness. We were 
glad to have Dr. Rolfe with us again. He seems just as young 
and active as ever. 
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FACULTY NOTES. 


Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick is preparing a book on 
“The Art of Personal Expression.” This volume will be an 
exposition of the principles and ethics of personal develop- 
ment through expression. It will be published in the spring. 

Dr. W. J. Rolfe has just published the 39th annual edition 
of “A Satchel Guide.” It is, as its name indicates, for the 
vacation tourist in Europe. It contains excellent maps, street 
plans, money tables, calendar of festivals, fairs, etc. It is ac- 
curate, clear and compact, and will prove an excellent com- 
panion to the tourist. 

Mr. Tripp has been away for three weeks on a tour in 
the West and the South. 

President Southwick left March 3rd, to fill many engage- 
ments during the entire spring recess. 

“The Rivals” was presented at Boston University, in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, March 4th, under the direction of Mr. 
Burnham. 
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SORIA. 


M0008 


MARY’S WORLD. 


The Colonel sat before the fire 
In his cushioned easy-chair, 

And watched the flames mount ever higher 
In burning columns here and there; 

In red and gold the struggling blaze 
Traced in lines of light along 

The fiery record of his days,— 
A thrilling battle-song. 


And the Colonel’s head drooped on his breast, 
While the wavy silver hair 
Seemed token of that coming rest 
To all brave hearts that bear. 
For the fight is hard, and rest is sweet 
When the day of toil is done, 
And little knows Youth of sad defeat, 
Or victory dearly won. 


A hand was laid upon his head, 
A voice said, ““‘Uncle Hugh, 

(’'ve come from playing with my sled, 
To watch the firelight, too!” 

And Mary climbed upon his knee, 
Shook her curly auburn hair 

In ecstacy of childish glee,— 
A heart that knew no care. 


“And uncle, where have you been all day?” 
“In my noisy world so wild 

Fighting strange battles far away, 
And where have you been, child?” 
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“O I’ve been out in my world, too!” 
“In your world, little one! 

Tell me about it, Mary, do!” 
“A tiny bit of a world, so big!” 


Bending her forefinger a space 
To meet the tapering thumb, 
Holding them up to the Colonel’s face 
That surprise might strike him dumb. 
“A little world! What have you there?” 
“Oh, dolls, and balls—my paint-box, too; 
The new canary,—and my picture-book, 
And,—lots of nice times everywhere!” 


Then mounting to their fullest height, 
The flames sent forth a ray 
in welcome to this happy sight 
Of happy childhood’s day; 
Upon the head they glimmered bright 
Whose burnished hair did seem 
Just from the flickering firelight 
To catch its golden gleam. 


The Colonel sat in his easy-chair 
While the twilight shadows threw 
Their veil upon this world of care,— 
A sombre, deepening hue; 
And in the leaping flames he saw 
A picture glowing bright, 
Not the dark battie as before, 
But Mary’s world of light. 


“Only so big!” he heard her say;— 
Ah yes, but room for all 
Th’ enhanting joys of early day 
Before night’s shadows fall; 
Room for toe beautiful again 
For colors bright and rare, 
And for the mystic heavenly strain 
Floating upon the air. 


The magic dew of early morn 
Has spread its silver sheen, 

And tne great Sun again new-born 
His golden arrows keen 
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Sends to the heart of every flower 
Grass-blade and murmuring rill 
Exultant in his kingly power, 
All things with life to fill. 


There is a garden fair to see 
Where summer always stays, 

And violets and roses bloom 
Through the melodious days; 

And the path to wondrous fairyland 
Is always open wide 

In this tiny world in a tiny hand 
Where joy and mirth abide. 


The old man sighed,—‘‘Shall I tell of mine, 
The world so hard and cold, 
Where barren fields its pathways line, 
And shadows dark enfold? 
Shall I translate our hard word—Life 
Into her language sweet 
And teach her that perpetual strife 
Must Nature’s judgment meet? 


‘I charge you that ye wake her not, 
This loved one,—till she please,’ 
He murmured; let her happy thought 

Remain in peaceful ease; 
Her little universe of joy 
Is not delusion given, 


It is a grand reality, 
The very truth of heaven; 
And I know while she rejoices, 
That in every future care, 
A strain from fairy voices 
Will linger in the air.” 
The firelight touched with gentle gleam— 
The old face, and the young,— 


God’s little children, both, I deem; 
Oh keep them, everyone! 
For the fight is hard, and rest is sweet 
When the day of toil is done, 
And little knows Youth of sad defeat 
Or victory dearly won. 
Infinity’s unmeasured sphere 
Encircles our small world, 
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And all our little being here, 
Though so severely hurled 

Against the desolating rocks 
In sorrow’s stormy sea, 

Rests sweetly from the passing shocks 
On the calm ocean of Eternity. 


—Caroline Richards, Special. 


A VISIT TO SCHOOLS ON A DAKOTA PRAIRIE. 


I had an invitation from a friend to go on a two weeks’ trip 
visiting the schools in the northern part of the county, where 
there was nothing but “Finns, and pines, and lakes, and loneli- 
ness.” 

We chose for our equipage a stout buggy and a team 
of tough little Indian ponies as most suitable for the long, 
hard road. On the first day out, finding that “Here, you,” 
and “Get on there,” as admonitions to our ponies brought 
rather poor results, we christened the steeds Pegasus and 
Horse of Troy, calling them Peg and Wooden Horse for short, 
which nicknames we found as appropriate as convenient. 

Long before the end of the first week I had made a 
selfish classification of the teachers, as those who sent out the 
biggest boy to tie and blanket our horses, and those who did 
not; and of the school boards as those whose rigid sense of 
justice caused them to place the school-house in the exact 
center of the district, though such a situation made it neces- 
sary to let down (and put up again) seven sets of bars to 
arrive at it, and those whose stoical indifference to beauty and 
comfort set it up in the bleakest corner of the bleakest field, 
where the summer sun beat down or the winter wind whistled 
unchecked by any pleasant grove. 

The first school we visited was taught by a little high- 
school girl. From her superior plane of algebra and geology 
she looked down with pity upon the struggles in arithmetic 
and geography. The strugglers, realizing her superiority, took 
gratefully what crumbs of explanation floated down to them 
from her exaltation; but they never presumed to ask for 
more. 
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At the end of the day we came to a beautiful school- 
house which was on the shore of a large lake, and although 
the yard had been ruthlessly cleared, the Jack Pines 
had sprung up, hiding the ugly stumps, and making a pleasant 
background. Within was a soft-eyed, soft-voiced teacher. 
Because she was lame she did not leave her platform, but the 
children came to her, and when she spoke to them her voice 
and her eyes were as if she would take all the children into 
her arms and hold them there. When school was over the 
peace and beauty of it lingered and would not be dismissed. 


After a prairie stretch we came to the forest itself. Prairie 
and forest touch the Indian reservation, one corner of which 
we crossed. The government has an Indian school there, so 
that very few of the children go to the county schools. But 
in one, was a little Indian girl who would have been disap- 
pointing to the romantic admirers of Minnehaha and Ramona. 
Her little eyes, as shining and expressionless as black beads, 
looked out from a fat, stolid face, and her little body, in its 
bright red dress and green calico apron, looked as light and 
graceful as a bag of meal. The rather commonplace white girl 
beside her looked interesting by contrast. 


It was dusk when we left the prairie and went into the 
thick woods, with four miles between us and the nearest clear- 
ing. We crossed a stream close to a dam built by one of the 
very few colonies of beavers left in the country. 

The road darkened ahead of us, shut in on both sides by 
the tall trees; and a tale of murder that haunted this same 
wood made the loneliness complete. So our talk was low and 
fragmentary and the topics were not cheerful. Our eyes 
strained to catch a gleam of light which would mean farm- 
houses. At last we saw them, two opposite each other and 
one farther down the road. ‘There were further signs of 
settlers—telephone poles and mail boxes. 

Daylight in the woods was wonderful. The trees were 
ne longer great black walls, shutting us in. We could name 
them all: the Norway pines, so perfectly straight and tall; 
the white pines, with their graceful, outspreading branches, 
like magnificent plumes; the birches, gentle folk of the forest, 
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delicate and dainty and fine-fibred; and then the Jacks, well- 
named, for, as my friend said, they reminded one of great, 
awkward boys with their long straggling limbs in everybody’s 
way. 

I never understood so well what Longfellow meant by 
“bearded with moss.” Grey-green it sweeps like flowing 
beards from the pine trees; but the birches ornament them- 
selves with medallions of it. Below, the partridge vine creeps 
close, covering the fallen logs, and between the wintergreen 
berries gleam, and the princess moss raises its delicate plume. 

Now and again we came to a place where four or five 
farms were clustered, and there was always a school. In one, 
twenty miles from a railroad, we found a brave little teacher 
doing her best (and it was very good). 

Friday we turned our faces toward home. It was on that 
day we stopped at a school taught by an old, grey-haired man. 
Very severe he was, and his methods were those he had used 
when he first began to teach. When he presented the library 
record for inspection he said, ““The books are all here but one, 
I burned that as I did not consider it fit reading for children.” 
The book he had burned was “Treasure Island.” 

All week we had had beautiful Indian summer weather. 
But Saturday it snowed, and Sunday it blew, and Monday we 
were warned that if we started out we should be caught in 
a snow-drift. As we were fifty miles from home, with fifteen 
schools yet to vist, we braved it. 

All the first day we broke our own roads. We found a 
homesick little woman from Virginia teaching a school of four 
pupils. Hers was the first Southern voice I had heard since 
leaving Boston, and its soft, deliberate tones sounded out of 
place against the background of whirling, howling blizzard. 

We were now in the Finn settlement and the ski trails 
were alongside of every road. The Finn children are very 
interesting pupils, very sensitive to love or indifference. So 
one teacher among them was gladdened every day by the 
words, “Good night, very good teacher,’ while another, less 
fortunate, heard over and over, “Good night, bad teacher.” 
One teacher was doubtful as to whether the little foreigners 
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understood a story she was reading to them. Watching them 
at their play one day, she asked one of the older girls what 
they were doing, for the talk was all in their own tongue. 
She found that they were playing “Lady Jane” in the Finnish 
language. 


We neared home. The woods had a different look. THe 
partridge vine and wintergreen were covered with snow, and 
the snow bent down the branches of the trees themselves. 
Great drifts rolled up on each side of us, and only now and 
then a stream, swift enough to withstand the bondage of ice, 
made a black line against the whiteness. Sometimes the red 
coat of a hunter in the distance gave a gleam to the picture; 
for the deer season was open and guns sounded all about us. 


The roads became better traveled; we met teams going 
home from town; we heard the shrill whistle of a train; we 
saw the smoke from a busy mill; then the lights of the town 
itself, and then—home! Leite 


ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS. 


“What is the matter with Massachusetts?” was the ques- 
tion asked many times of the President of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Trade at the last annual session of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, held at Norfolk, Virginia, in 
November, 1909. When we consider that it was of sufficient 
importance to interest other states, which were represented by 
their Governors, Congressmen, and trained experts; and that 
the President of the United States attended the cession, one 
must acknowledge the criticism to be just when only one 
authorized delegate and three interested visitors represented 
Massachusetts. “In March, 1909, Congress authorized a sur- 
vey for the construction of a continuous waterway, inland 
when practicable, from Boston, Mass., to Long Island Sound, 
to New York Bay, across the State of New Jersey, to a suit- 
able point on the Delaware River or Bay, to Chesapeake Bay, 
to Norfolk, Va., to the Sounds of North Carolina and Beaufort 
Inlet, North Carolina. This survey was for the purpose of 
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ascertaining the cost of a channel, with a maximum depth of 
25 feet or less, along any section of the said waterway.” 

This survey is near completion and will probably be re- 
ported within a few months. Many millions of dollars have 
already been spent by the Middle States on canals. New York 
is spending $101,000,000 on the enlargement of the Erie 
Canal, and will carry the system up to Long Island Sound. 
Excepting the Detroit River and the English Channel, there 
are more vessels passing through Vineyard and Nantucket 
Sound than through any other waterway in the world. To 
avoid this route, which leads to the Cape Cod course for Bos- 
ton, and on which a yearly toll of thirty lives and half a mil- 
lion dollars worth of property is collected, to which the cost 
of delays caused by fogs and storms must be added, the prob- 
able route of the Massachusetts section would be from Fall 
River, north to Taunton and Brockton, coming into Boston 
harbor through the Fore River. 

Our manufacturers must have coal and oil from Pennsyl- 
vania, copper from Michigan, iron from Minnesota, lumber 
and cotton from the South. And on return trips they must 
send boots and shoes, cotton and woolen goods, machinery, 
clocks, watches and a long line of other manufactured pro- 
ducts. 

It is generally thought that we are just at the beginning 
of the period of the greatest industrial and commercial activity 
in the history of this country. We know that in past pros- 
perous years, the railroads have not been able to handle the 
commerce of the country. President Hill of the Great North- 
ern Railroad has acknowledged that the railroad men of the 
future must shake hands with the knights of water transpor- 
tation, so that a division may be made whereby the bulky 
freight may be carried by water, so that the railroads may be 
enabled to carry the fast and valuable freight. When we 
think of the recent combinations of telegraph and telephone 
companies, one can readily imagine a peaceful solution of the 
land and water problem. 

It was a revelation to the eastern delegates of the last 
convention of Inland Waterways, held in Washington, D. C., 
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in December, 1909, to hear one of the most interesting ad- 
dresses made by Mrs. A. A. Tomkies, President of the Wo- 
men’s National River and Harbor Congress. School children, 
public school teachers, housewives, and others, have been 
reached by lecturers, literature, and other agencies. The re- 
sults of this pioneer work are beginning to tell. What an 
immense amount of interest could be aroused by the students 
and alumni of Emerson College! 


Recently a committee of seven was appointed to act with 
the Ways and Means Committee of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade to consider a New England Convention for 
the purpose of interesting the people of this section of the 
country, in the Atlantic Deeper Waterways, and to organize 
so that when the National Waterways Convention meets in 
Providence, Rhode Island, in the fall of this year, we shall 
be able to extend such a rousing New England welcome that 
cur interest can never again be questioned. The New Eng- 
land Convention will probably be held in Boston, April, 
1910. Public spirited organizations will be invited to send 
delegates, and well informed and prominent speakers will 
come from all sections. 

When we consider the time saved, the commercial value 
of the present loss of shipping on the most dangerous parts 
of our rough coastline, and the inestimable value of the num- - 
ber of lives to be saved each year by this new system, we 
must feel a pride in being part of a plan for its construction. 
It will be of increased value to such inland cities as Brockton 
and Taunton, of our State. The manufacturing industries of 
these cities would find cheaper transportation. for coal, iron 
and hides, and also better facilities for the transit of their 
manufactured products. 7 

The defensive value of the plan is important also. It 
would be equal to many first class battleships, and the con- 
tinuation of the system from Beaufort, North Carolina, across 
Northern Florida, would give a protected route to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and thus making a short way to the Panama 
Canal and our western coast cities. When one calls to mind 
the number of advantages which this system will bring to all, 
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the increased power to New England manufacturers to com- 
pete, and the possibilities of saving lives and property at sea, 
one must feel that in aiding this work, he has helped in the 


present and future prosperity of his country. 
GEO. A. FIEL, Special. 


SOCIETIES. 
EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF BOSTON 


The Emerson College Club of Boston held its March 
meeting on the first evening of the month at the College. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Moody for her careful arrange- 
ment of a most pleasing programme. 

Miss Hobbs read a strong, dramatic scene from Justin 
McCarthy’s “If I Were King.” It was given with intense 
feeling and singular effect. She followed this with an encore, 
a dainty bit, “In the Spring.” 

For the beauty and success of a one act Irish play, “The 
Land of Heart’s Desire,” we wish to thank members of Mr. 
Gilbert’s Senior class. The play was unique and thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

There were informal remarks and suggestions to the 
club—always helpful—by Pres. Southwick and Mr. Gilbert, 
and the atmosphere of the whole was made pleasingly musi- 
cal by three classical compositions charmingly rendered by 
Mrs. Alice M. Harris, a piano pupil of Mr. Eugene Goudey. 

As time goes on our meetings are becoming more ideal, 
and the spirit of the club is surely approaching its large 
standard for helpfulness, progress and good will. 

There were a large number present at this meeting, but 
not too large. We continually hold out our hands in welcome 
to “whom so ever will.” 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


The regular monthly meeting of the E. C. O. Club of 
New York was held at the club rooms, Berkeley Hall, Satur- 
day evening, February 12th. A miscellaneous programme 
was presented by members of the club, assisted by Miss Han- 
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nah Lum, contralto. The following numbers filled a bril- 
liantly successful evening: 


1 (a) Less Than the Dust, Finden 
(b) In a Garden, Hawley 
Miss Lum. 
2 A Pressing Engagement, Original 
Miss Bertha Colburn. 

3 (a) Cupid As Guest, From the Greek 
(b) Boy’s Love, Mary Wilkins Freeman 
(c) My Rival, Rudyard Kipling 

Mrs. Olive P. Hanson. 

4 (a) A Chapter of Revelation, J. Reno Aldin 
(b) The Ladies of St. James’s, Austin Dobson 
(c) A Drop o’ Dew, Robert Burns 

Miss Anna McIntyre. 

5 (a) The Elevator, W. D. Howells 

(b) My Captain, Walt Whitman 

Mr. W. Palmer Smith. 

6 Mammy’s Reminiscences, Martha Gielow 
Miss Leslie Thompson. 

7 Sue, Original 
Mrs. Elsie West Quaife. 

8 Jamie, Come Hame, Frain 

Miss Lum. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF HARTFORD. 


The Emerson College Club of Hartford continues its 
meetings with sustained interest, united by the bond of love 
for the Alma Mater. The club misses this winter from its 
number Miss Elizabeth Barnes, who is now at the fountain 
head, drinking in new draughts of inspiration, and Miss F. 
Elizabeth Mack, who is ardently pursuing her dramatic and 
literary studies in Paris. 

The club is now arranging a series of three studio recitals 
to be given during April and May, from Dickens, Tennyson 
and Scotch writers. It is the plan of the club to apply the pro- 
ceeds of these recitals to the endowment fund for Emerson 
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College, if the movement for that laudable motive is con- 
tinued. 


CANADIAN CLUB. 


On Thursday afternoon, March 3d, the Canadian club held 
its regular monthly meeting; the first Saturday of the month, 
its usual club day, ushering in the morning that brought the 
spring holidays to the college. 

One new member was added to our number, reinforcing 
us not only numerically, but atmospherically as well. 

The Harvard Canadian Club was entertained by us at a 
dance in the College rooms on the evening of March 2nd. 
A very enjoyable evening was spent by those present, among 
whom were Dr. and Mrs. Cunningham, resident Canadians 
of Boston, and Mr. and Mrs. Clements and niece, and Miss 
Seeley of Roxbury. Our club felt especially honored in hav- 
ing Ines Clements with us, she being the president of the 
Ladies Canadian Club of Boston. 


CLASSES. 
POST GRADUATE NOTES. 


By the time this issue of the magazine is out our class 
president, Miss Bernice Wright, will be with us once again. 
Are we happy? Just look at us and see! 

Miss Mabel Jencks is taking Miss Bertha Muzzy’s place in 
coaching the play “Breezy Point,” which will be given March 
gist, by the “Girls’ Club” of Chelsea. 

Miss Bertha Muzzy has been called to her home in Wor- 
cester on account of the serious illness of her mother. We 
miss her and our thoughts are with her these days. 

Miss Maud Williams has been entertaining her friend, Mrs. 
Bryan, of Mittenigue, Mass. 

The class was most delightfully entertained by Miss 
Helen Bean at her home, on Monday evening, February 28th. 

The readers selected for the Post Graduate Commence- 
ment program are Miss Mary Bean, Miss Bertha Muzzy, Miss 
Anna Mann and Miss Bernice Wright. 
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On Thursday afternoon, March 3rd, the first of a series 
of Post Graduate Recitals, was given in Chickering Hall: 


PROGRAM. 


The Pretty Sister of Jose, Burnett 
Mildred Lydia Clark. 


Child Impersonations: 


a. The Hen, 
b. When Company Comes, Edmund Vance Cook 
Bertha Eleanor Carpenter. 
The Perfect Tribute, Mary Raymond Andrews 
Alice May Hamlin. 
The Sleeping Car, Howells 
Susan Grace Bitler. 
Marguerite, Whittier 
Lilla Belle Stillman. 
An Abandoned Elopement, Joseph Lincoln 
Helen Mary Bean. 
Sleep Walking Scene from Macbeth, Shakespeare 


Elizabeth M. Barnes. 


SENIOR NOTHS. 


Vacation time is over and we have had a good rest and 
have lots of energy for the home stretch. 

Miss Irene Merrell read in Beverly. 

Dr. Ward: (in Logic)—‘“Give me a universal truth.” 

Miss Staufft: “All men eat.” (Her weak point.) 

Mrs. Allen entertained a number of her friends at the Stu- 
dents’ Union recently. 

Miss Rudisill has solved the problem of early rising, by 
eetting two alarm clocks and setting one five minutes later 
than the other. 

Many Seniors spent their vacation at home, but those 
who remained in the city were well favored. 

Miss Patterson read at Forest Hills with such success thai 
a return engagement was given her. 

Mrs. Hicks! “There are three kinds of people in the world: 
‘T will, ‘I won't,’ and ‘I can’t.’ ‘I will’ succeeds, ‘I won’t’ 
raises ruction, and ‘I can’t’ fails.’’ 
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The School Management class has been converted into 
an experience meeting. Under-classmen watch for the refor- 
mation. ‘ 

Mr. Towne’s excellent work in scenes ‘Lovable,’ have 
won for him the well earned title of “Hug’(h) Towne. 

Miss Bertha Fiske read with the Glee Club at Exeter. 

“The O’Dowd,” by Dion Boucicault, was presented by a 
Dramatic Club in Cambridge, under the direction of Miss Alice 
Sandiford. The club is composed of students from Salem and 
from Boston Normal Schools, and also of student., from ar- 
vard and Boston College. 


SENIOR RECITAL. 
Thursday, February 17th. 


Scene from ‘The Crisis,” Winston Churchill 
Nan Cleary. 
Dreams, Anon. 
Ethel Lillian Austen. 
Scene from ‘“The Hunchback,” Knowles 
Rhoda Irene Christensen. 
The Famine, Longfellow 
Vashti Cecillea Bitler. 
In the Bishop’s Carriage, Michaelson 
Ethelyn Sophie Zilhaver. 
The Cripple, Riley 
Gertrude Newbold Comly. 
Pauline Pavlovna, Aldrich 
Veroqua Sheldon Petty. 
The Vanishing Boarder, Brainard 
Minabel Garrett. 
Leetle Baptiste, Drummond 
Emma Florence O’Brien. 
Moria’s Mo’nin, Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Marguerite Weaver. 
Scene from “In the Palace of the King,” Crawford 


Grace Alleine Geiple. 
JUNIOR NOTES. 


The activities of Junior Week are now things of the past, 
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but we feel that they will be remembered for sometime to 
come. 7 | 

The programmes that are presented every week in Junior 
‘Rhetoric class are extremely interesting and have brought to 
light many embryo poets. Miss Henry reluctantly claims the 
authorship of the following gem :— 


I was told to write a poem 

For I’m in Division B. 

And I didn’t do it last week 
So [ have to, now, you see. 


But I cannot write such airy thoughts 
As Miss Sagusa can, 

And Miss Richard’s clever verses 

Are beyond my scope and plan. 


For I’ve thought and thought and worried 
And I’ve tried it many times, 

But the best results I ever get 

Are just some silly rhymes. 


Miss Edwards has been formally voted in, as a member 
of the Junior class. 

Miss Helen Rodgers, spent the week end with Miss Ruth 
Libbey at Reading, Mass. 

Miss Estelle Henry was elected marshal for commence- 
ment week, at the last class meeting. 


FRESHMAN NOTES. 


Miss Leah King recently spent a few days in Portland, 
Me., with friends. 

Miss Ella Eastman attended’ the Exeter Prom at Phillips 
Exeter Academy on February twenty-second. 

Miss Blanche Murphy of Portland, Me., and Miss Clarice 
Getchell of Bar Harbor, Me., have been spending a few days 
with Miss Sylvia Leland. 

On February nineteenth, Miss Cassye A. Young read be- 
fore the Woman’s Club of Somerworth, N. H. On March 
sixteenth, Miss Young will read at Lowell, Mass., before the 
Y. W. C. A. of that city. 
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We are pleased to welcome as a new member to our 
class, Miss Mildred E. Hamilton of Reading, Mass. 
It is rumored that envious eyes are being cast at Marion 
Colby, Eleanor Hodges and Elizabeth Smith, whose good for- 
tune it has been to have their mothers with them recently. 


SORORITIES. 
DELTA DELTA PHI NOTES. 


Miss Mary Slifer has been the guest of the Deltas for the 
last few days, prior to her return to Chicago. 

We were delighted to have Misses Jean Mower and Tracy 
Eppstein with us for the Inter-Sorority dance. 

Miss May Greene read before the Mothers’ Club in 
Brookline, February 17th. 

Our girls are anticipating a most pleasant vacation which 
is to be spent at a house party at Marblehead, Mass. 

Miss Alice Rudisill has as her guest Miss Edith Rum- 
berger of Houtzdale, Pa. 

A most delightful afternoon was spent at the Chapter 
House, March first, when the Deltas entertained the Normal 
Art Girls at an informal tea. 

Misses Gertrude Knapp and May Greene were guests in 
Franklin, Mass., for Founders’ Day at Dean Academy. 

Miss Edna Thomas read before a club in Roxbury, Feb- 
ruary 2Ist. 

We wish to congratulate the Phi Mu Gamma Sorority 
upon their superb piece of work in presenting the play “Mice 
and Men,” on the night of March 4. 


ZETA PHI ETA NOTES. 


We announce Miss Marguerite Davidson as a pledged 
member to our sorority. 

We are glad to have Mrs. Willard back again after her 
illness. 

For the past month we have been enjoying the hospital- 
ity of Miss Floyd’s dining room. 

February 27th Miss McQuesten gave an evening’s en- 
tertainment at Phillips Academy, Andover. 
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Those who will spend their spring vacation at home are 
Shiela McLane, Ruth Barnum, and Helen Symonds. 

Minabelle Garrett will spend part of her vacation with 
Mrs. Stebbens on Marlborough street. 

Ruth Barnum assisted with readings at a Glee Club en- 
tertainment at Union Church. 

Lois Beil gave an evening’s reading for the sailors at “The 
Anchor.” 

The Zeta Phi Eta girls wish to congratulate the Phi Mu 
Gamma Sorority on the splendid success of their play, “Mice 


and Men.” 
PHI MU GAMMA NOTES. 


The members of the Phi Mu Gamma Sorority wish to 
express their appreciation for the support given them in the 
production of their play, “Mice and Men,” for the Post Grad- 
uate scholarship. 

Miss Geiple entertained Miss Jacobsky, at dinner recently. 
The guest was a teacher of Irving College, of which Miss 
Geiple is a graduate. 

Miss Means gave a most successful reading at Norwood 
Center Baptist church, a short time ago. She also read in Bos-' 
ton since then. 

Miss Frances True, who has been with us for the past 
week, will leave for her home Saturday. 

Miss Flora Redmond of Niagara Falls, will be the guest 
of Miss Riordan during the latter part of March. 

Miss Bernice Loveland has been a guest of the Sorority, 
having came to attend their annual play. 

The girls were entertained at a birthday feast by Miss 
Means; a good time was enjoyed by all. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI ‘NOTES. 


Taking advantage of our last large snowstorm, Kappa 
Gamma Chi enjoyed a sleigh-ride to Brookline and, back. The 
warm night, the moonlight and other things, combined to 
make it the “best yet.” 

Miss Madge Farnum, ’07, of Keene, N. H., was our guest 
for a few days in the latter part of February. 
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February 14th was observed with the customary Valen- 
tine party. Each girl received a Valentine or some hand- 
made work of art. 

Mrs. F. Ellerton Smith was in town for a fortnight, the 
guest of her daughter, Miss Elizabeth Smith. 

Saturday, February 19th, we were entertained by Misses 
Ruth Roane and Evelyn Oelkers. Bridge was a feature of 
the evening. 

Miss Margaret Conklin, formerly of Emerson ‘10, was 
our guest the last week of February. 

On February 23rd, Kappa Gamma Chi was at home to 
the Amherst Dramatic Association, whose members are fully 
as entertaining socially as behind the footlights. 

Miss Grace Arnzen was our guest for the Inter-Sorority 
dance and annual banquet. 

The annual Inter-Sorority dance was held at Hotel Bea- 
consfield, in Brookline, Friday, February 23rd. 

Mrs. Charles Dudely of Hanover, N. H., was the guest of 
Miss Alice Davidson. 

The Annual Banquet of Gamma Chapter, Kappa Gamma 
Chi, was held at Riverbank Court, Saturday, February 26th. 
Miss Grace Arnzen presided as toastmistress. 

Miss Alla Martin was our hostess at a costume party, 
February 27th, 19gto. 
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G0bLURY Ce 


In one of the large Colleges of the 
South, the President received from the 
secretary of a School Board, a letter 
which read in part as follows: “Judging from the penman- 
ship of one of your recent graduates, we have concluded that 
penmanship has been overlooked in your College. In other 
subjects we feel that she might deserve a grade certificate— 
if we could read what she has written.” This bold statement 
should bring its lesson to the students, and also to many of 
the Alumni. Last month an Alumnus sent a long account of 
her public work, but her writing was so illegible that we have 
found no one who can read the entire letter. We could not 
even puzzle out her address, so that we might explain why 
the notice did not appear in print. Three-fourths of the ma- 


Poor English and 
Penmanship. 
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terial handed in to the Magazine Editors has to be recopied 
before it can be given to the printer. It is a sad fact, but 
nevertheless true, that the recopying of the manuscript is not 
due to poor writing alone, but also to bad English. It does not 
require the technical drill of an Academic Course in English 
tc speak or write grammatically. And how, may we ask, can 
an Emerson Student ever expect to get and hold a position as 
a teacher of English, unless he can write and speak correctly? 
Professor Palmer of Harvard says: “Whoever goes to his 
grave with bad English in his mouth has no one to blame but 
himself for the disagreeable taste.” 


We wish to call attention to the excellent 
articles in the Alumni Department of this 
issue. We have long felt that this depart- 
ment of the Magazine could be improved with much benefit 
for all readers of the Magazine. The Magazine should be not 
merely a periodical report of things that happen here at Col- 
lege, but rather the connecting link between the Alumni and 
their Alma Mater. This can be done only through the hearty 
co-operation and support of the Alumni. After a few years’ 
experience as a teacher or a reader, it naturally follows that 
an Alumnus could relate much that would be of interest to 
the students who are still in College, and also to other Alumni. 
We hope then that many will follow the good example of 
this month’s contributors, and sends us interesting articles. 


The Alumni 
Department. 


THREE SCENES ADAPTED FROM “LORNA DOONE.” 


The characters are not here described because Blackmore has 
given a vivid description of them in his novel, which the reader should 
become familiar with before attempting to interpret the following 
scenes. The Doones are a brutal band of highwaymen who have 
devastated the country with their pillaging, and for years have slaugh- 
tered men, women, and children in the country surrounding their ter- 
ritory. 

Scene I. 


(John Ridd, a young farmer, venturing up a deep and 
dangerous stream, unconsciously enters the territory of the 
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Doones where he falls asleep, exhausted from his long and 
tedious journey. Lorna Doone, a very young girl and a cap- 
tive of the highwaymen, enters and discovers John asleep). 


Partin 


John 


Lorna 


John 
Lorna 


John 
Lorna 


John 
Lorna 
John 


Lorna 


John 


Lorna 


Who can this be? He is not a Doone ;—that much is 
certain. How weary he looks. What could have 
brought him to this terrible place of guilt and shame? 
Poor, poor boy! (John wakes up). Oh! I am so glad. 
What is your name, and how did you come here, and 
what are these wet things in this bag? 


They are loaches for my mother. I will give you some 
if you like. 

Dear me! How much you think of them. Why, they 
are only fish. And how wet your clothes are. Is your 
mother very poor? 

No, we are rich enough to buy all this great meadow, 
if we choose. 

How nice it must be to have a mother. 

Have you no mother,then? 

I have no remembrance of father or of mother. You 
may think me happy, but there is no one in the world, 
who ever tries to help me, save Gwenny, who is my 
maid. 

I never saw anyone like you before. My name is John 
Ridd. What is your name? 

Lorna Doone. 

(Tries to conceal his astonishent). 

If you please, my name is Lorna Doone; | thought you 
must have known it. 

Don’t cry, whatever you do. I am sure, you have 
never done any harm even if you are a Doone. I will 
give you all my fish, Lorna, and catch some more for 
mother. Only don’t be angry with me. But I must 
go. [Iam only a common farmer boy; and you are a 
lady, born of high rank and title. (Takes bag and 
starts. Lorna turns away from him weeping; John 
turns back). 

Oh, I thought you were gone. Why did you ever 
come here? Do you know what they would do to us, 
if they found you here with me? 


john 


Lorna 


John 
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Beat us, I dare say; beat us very hard, or at least me. 
They could not beat you. 

They would kill us both outright and bury us here 
by the water; the water often tells me that I must 
come to that. | 

But what should they kill me for? 


Lorn Because you have found the way up here. No one but 


John 
Lorna 
John 
Lorna 


John 


Carver 


Lorna 
John 
Lorna 


Carver 


Lorna 


a Doone knows this secret path. Now, please go. Oh, 
please go. 

Lorna, do you—do you—like me? 

Please go. They will hear us in a moment. 

Lorna, do you—do you—like me? 

Yes. I do like you very much, and I will call you 
John, if you like. Only please go, John, please; you 
know you can come again—but no—that can never be. 
But I tell you, Lorna, [—I—like you very much. I 
never saw anyone like you before—and I must come 
back to-morrow, and so must you, to see me; and I 
will— 

Doone (coming through the woods). Lorna—Lorna— 
Queen! 

Hush! they are coming. 

Lorna, I will save you or die with you. 

No. They are only looking for me. You see that 
hole there in the rock? There is a way out there to 
the valley. Oh! They would kill me, if they knew I 
told it. 

Doone (Approaching still nearer). Lorna—Queen. 
They always call me Queen, for I am to be Queen by 
and by. Now leave me, and mind, you must never 
come again. (Exit John Ridd). But I shall some- 
times— 


Carver Doone (Enter with Marwood Doone). Here our Queen 


Lorna 


3 


is. I expected to find you here, Lorna. (To Mar- 
wood). Leave us now. (To Lorna). Lorna, you know 
that I love you dearly; and, as the Counselor’s son, I 
have the first claim on you. 

Carver Doone, I cannot love you. Your affected love 
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for me springs from selfish motives. I will never be 
your wife. | 

Carver Doone Fair maid, you shall grieve for this. (Sees foor- 
prints). What! What do I see? Whose foot-prints 
are these? (Lorna embarrassed). Now I understand. 
There is some one else. You shall grieve for this, my 
Lorna Doone, and mourn, when you cannot mend it. 


Scene II. 

John Ridd does not keep his promise, however, and many 
times after his first meeting with Lorna, he risked his life by 
stealing his way into the secret glen. Lorna too, often came to 
meet him there, but always to ask him never to come again. 
At last the Doones discovered who Lorna’s secret lover was, 
and Ensor Doone, whom Lorna supposes to be her grand- 
father, sends for John Ridd. Scene opens in Sir Ensor Doone’s 
cottage. : 

Ensor Doone’ So you are John Ridd. 

John John Ridd is my name, and I came here because you 
sent for me. 

Ensor Doone Have you sense enough to know what you 
have been doing? 

John Yes, I know right well that I have set my eyes far 
above my rank. 

Ensor Doone Are you ignorant that Lorna Doone is born 
of one of the oldest families remaining in North Eu- 
rope. 

John I was ignorant of that, yet I knew that she was of 
high descent. 

Ensor Doone And know you of your own low descent from* 
the Ridds of Oare. | 

John Sir, the Ridds of Oare have been honest men twice as’ 
long as the Doones have been rogues. 

Ensor Doone I would not answer for that. If it be so, your 
family is the very oldest in Europe. Now hearken to 
me, hearken to an old man’s words, who has not many 
hours to live. There is nothing in this world to fear, 
nothing to revere or trust, nothing even to hope for; 
least of all is there aught to love. 
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John I hope you are not quite right, else it is a sad mistake 
for anybody to live, sir. 


Ensor Doone ‘Therefore, I deprive you of nothing, but add 
to your comfort and to your happiness, when I forbid 
you ever to see Lorna again. Though I have little con- 
fidence in man’s honor, I have some reliance on wo- 
man’s pride. You will pledge your word in Lorna’s 
presence never to see her again. (Calls Lorna into the 
room.) (John and Lorna both start toward one an- 
other, but Ensor Doone stops them.) Ye two fools, 
ye two fools! I have seen a little of the world; but 
this is beyond all [ have seen and nearly all I have 
heard of. It is more fit for Southern climes than for 
the fogs of Exmoor. 


John It is fit for all the world, with your good leave and will. 

Ensor John Ridd, you are a brave man. Lorna, call the 
Counselor. (Exit Lorna.) For many years I have 
been obeyed by men of rank, and they never dared to 
speak to me as you have done. (Lorna returns with 
the Counselor.) For your courage, I will let you go 
free, but you are never to see my granddaughter again. 
Yes, ye poor fools, you may say good-bye. Counselor, 
have this young man taken to his home, and let no one 
dare to harm him. 

Counselor Your command shall be obeyed. Come. (Exit 
Counselor and John.) 

Ensor Doone Now, Lorna dear, lead me to my room, for I. 
am weary and feeble, and soon I will be no more. 
(Lorna leads him out, and returns again.) 

Lorna O my God, what will become of me, when he is gone? 

He is the only one, besides Gwenny, who is kind to 
me. Would that I could make my escape from the 
valley! But that is impossible. They watch all my 
steps. And poor John; I can never see him again! 
Well ’tis better so, for I know that he at least is safe. 
(Enter Carver Doone.) 

Carver Doone I pray you, be not vexed with me, Lorna, 
and pardon my intrusion. I love you, Lorna dear, as 
dearly as any man can love a woman. 
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Lorna 


Carver 


Lorna 
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Carver Doone, I will never be your wife or the wife 
of any Doone. I have seen enough of the evil of our 
living, the scorn of law, the outrage and the sorrow 
caused to others. 

Doone Well then, proud and pretty maid, I will make 
you bend your knees before me. It was I who found 
your lover, John Ridd. Your champion, John Ridd, 
the farmer boy, who has a cursed spite against the 
Doones, because we killed his father. You shall see 
John Ridd’s body swing ere long on the elm tree that 
stands before your cottage window. You know Car- 
ver Doone. You know his word. (Exit.) 

Alas, I know him too well to doubt his word. Good 
father in heaven save and protect thy poor, poor child. 


Scene III. 


After several vain attempts to burn John Ridd’s home and 
capture him, Carver Doone seeks his last means of gaining 
Lorna’s love. Immediately after her grandfather’s death, she 
was put into prison to remain until she consented to marry 
Carver Doone. 


Lorna 


So it has come to this at last. 1 am doomed to starve 
to death in this dreary place, stained by the blood of 
many an innocent man, unless I consent to become 
the wife of Carver Doone. Since grandfather died, I 
have no one left in the valley to care for me. The 
Counselor and his son are now masters of the place. 
I am all alone. Only Gwenny is allowed to see me. 
All around me is violence and robbery and—death. 
Death—Oh, I would not fear death, if I could only 
send a mesasge to John, to let him know that I will 
be true to him to the end. But perhaps he is already 
dead,—murdered by Carver Doone. 


Gwenny (Enters with a small basket under her apron.) Lorna 


Lorna 


—Lorna, I bring you something to eat. They did not 
see the basket and let me in. . 
Kind Gwenny! Gwenny, will you try to bring a 
message to John Ridd, if he is alive, and tell him that 
I will love him to the end? 
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Gwenny That I will, Lorna dear. They will not suspect any- 
thing and let me go unmolested. I know the way to 
his house. 

Lorna Listen! I hear someone coming. (Gwenny hides the 
basket and exits.) 

Counselor Doone (Enters.) Have you considered the prop- 
osition of my son Carver? 

Lorna Sir Counselor, you are a wise man, and I always 
thought, also a just one. Tell me, by what right am 
I held here? 

Counselor It was your grandfather’s will, and it is also mine, 
that you should become the wife of my son Carver, and 
be the Queen of our valley. You refused his hand— 

Lorna And I still refuse, and will refuse to the end. 

Counelor You are mad, Lorna—how can you, a lady born, ever 
be the wife of a common farmer? 

Lorna What care I for rank or birth? It is not rank nor 
birth that ennobles man or woman. 

Counselor Lorna, I am very sorry for you. (Enter Carver.) 
But here is Carver. I will leave you to settle the mat- 
ter with him alone. (Exit.) 

Carver Doone (Sees the basket.) Somebody has been here, 
I see. Henceforth no one shall be allowed to see you, 
my maid, so that you may be at leisure to make up 
your mind; and I[ dare say, ere long you will kiss the 
hand of Carver Doone. (Shouts of a mob are heard. 
Carver Doone goes to the door.) 

Carver Doone Hat Ha! Ha! (mockingly) John Ridd with 
his handful of clumsy farmers is trying to break down’ 
our walls. 

Lorna What! 

Carver Doone Oh, my pretty little maid, don’t start like that 
John Ridd can never scale our walls. Let’s end thi: 
foolishness right here. (Follows her around the room.: 
Come you know you will be mine and I may as weli as 
take you now. (Seizes her. Lorna screams.) 

John Ridd (Enters) Stand back contemptible coward 
(Knocks Carver Doone to the floor.) Lorna, my love, 
I have come to take you away. Lorna, Lorna Doone. 
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ALUMNI NOTES. 


b 


07. Miss Grace Jean Salls recently gave “The Lost Word,” 

at the Southern Seminary, Buena Vista, Va., where she 
is teaching, and received great praise for her work, especially 
from President Rowe of the college. 


08. Miss Helen Hammond will soon fill the position as teach- 
er of elocution, in the Acadia Seminary, and with her will 
be associated Miss Anna Remick. 


bf 


07. It was with pleasure that we received a splendid folder 

from Miss Grace Lenore Petty, telling of her work, and 
showing recommendations from men, whose opinjons are well 
orth having. We sincerely wish that other graduates would 
remember us in the same way, as keen interest is always shown 
in the work which former students are accomplishing at 
present. 


’og. In the University of New Mexico, Miss Ross is busily 

engaged in conducting a big debate, which will be held 
some time during th> latter part of March, between the Uni- 
versity and the Agricultural College at Las Cruces. We wish 
Miss Ross great success for her boys and are sure, under her 
competent guidance, that they have every chance of winning. 


03. Ruth Woodwell, in Newburyport, Mass., is projecting 

an elaborate pageant, founded on “The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and it is to be given under her sole direction, 
March 31. Miss Woodwell, also figured prominently in a 
play called “The New Crusade,” which was given by a Ladies 
Aid Society, in Newburyport, and which was pronounced a 
great triumph for the society. 
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’og. Miss Marguerite Jaynes, is teaching oratory in Grayson 

College, Whitewright, Texas, and is giving excellent sat- 

isfaction. Emerson College certainly has in Miss Jaynes a 
fair representative and a loyal friend. 


703. Mr. H. G. Churchill, class of ’03, has been elected as 

cashier of the First State Bank of Endeavor, Wis. Mr. 
Churchill was a farmer boy, a graduate of Ripon College and 
Emerson, and later an instructor in Endeavor Academy. In 
all his enterprises he has attained success. He is a man 
who will not know defeat. Among the other qualifications for 
a bank cashier, he possesses the one which in these years, is 
so essential, that of honesty. The funds of the bank will be 
safely guarded while in his charge as cashier. 


*o09. Miss Mildred P. Forbes has been confined to her home 

in Jamaica Plains since last September. In December she 
underwent an operation for appendicitis, and peritonitis set 
in, a short time after the operation. She is now slowly re- 
covering and sends a greeting to her friends and classmates 
through the Magazine. 


b 


e2. Miss Evalena Thomas, gave a dramatic reading entitled 

“The Railroad King,’ before the Social and Literary 
Society, of Cowley-road Congregational church, in London, 
England. Miss Thomas certainly possesses in no small degree 
the power of making her characters live before her audience, 
and her ability and enthusiasm met with very warm recog- 
nition from those present. 


, 


og. Elizabeth Keppie, who is teaching in the Moorhead 

State Normal School, has added another feather to her 
cap, by coaching the Senior class in “As You Like It,” and 
having the play come off with remarkable success. 

During the past month, three or four old Emersonians 
have dropped in at the office, a fact which pleases us greatly, 
for they are always more than welcome. Miss Alida W. 
Brooks, ’93, who has been teaching nine years in the High 
School of Bayonne, N. J., and expects soon to take some work 
at Emerson. Miss Ricke Jacobosky, ’00, who has been doing 
platform work this year, after teaching in Pennsylvania since 
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her graduation. Also Mrs. Sherman, ’93, busy with her work 
in Cambridge, Mr. Henry W. Hastings, ’91, who is teaching 
in Mt. Hermon, Mass., and Miss Ella, ’97, and Miss Edith 
Ball. 


COLLEGE MARGIN. 


In Professor Edward Howard Grigg’s little book entitled 
“The Use of the Margin,” some of the strongest truths of the 
use and abuse of time are brought home to us. What a per- 
son will do in his “margin” of time, or, in other words, “free” 
time, will, we all know, almost always determine the charac- 
ter of that person. How true it is that it is in our recreation 
time that most of us fall into sin. During work hours we 
may stand, but at play time we fall. We may work nobly— 
but how few of us play nobly. 

One might almost think that a student in college had no 
“margin of time,” that there is always work enough laid out 
tc keep one busy every minute. This may be true, but even 
here there is a “margin” of time—-time in which one may do 
as they please. If this time could be free from all gossip— 
all faultfindings, all unkind remarks about teachers and class- 
mates—if all foolish amusements could be banished—how 
glorious college life would be. One may find in looking into 
the lives of college students that much has been accomplished 
in the right use of their free time. Many a student has mas- 
tered an entire extra study—many a one has earned the ma- 
terial means for his college course, and many others have 
helped and made brighter the lives of those who journeyed 
with them. What shall we do in the margin of our college 
life? 

MATTIE ALICE VICKING, ’07. 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF EDUCATION. 
By S. M. Funk, ’02. 
Man, without education, is bound in slavery in its most 
appalling form. He is an exponent of savagery, yielding to 
the passions that are brutal, and destroying the divine essence 
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that is within the soul. It took the educator of the past with 
the torch of knowledge to lead man through the dark ages 
into the electric light of science. To the extent that he was 
educated—learned, cultured, religious—he was exalted, and 
his progress crowned him with one victory after another, but 
where ignorance darkened the soul, and education had not 
penetrated, and drawn to the surface sufficient knowledge, he 
sank into a sea of error. Selfishness was apparent; greed, pre- 
dominant; injustice, inevitable; savage and civil wars, the 
greatest curse to man, were forced upon all out of the ignor- 
ance of many. Progress) was retarded, civilization debased, 
and man suffered the pangs of excrutiating pain. 


It has been said that many good men are ignorant, that 
many educated men are bad, and to educate a rascal will make 
him worse. This declaration had its birth in the supersti- 
tions of the past. Man with a theoretical knowledge along 
certain lines, or learned in several languages, but not with 
pure motives and correct principles of life, is labeled educated, 
and declared to be worse because of his learning. This idea 
is erroneous; he is not educated. ‘These fragments of knowl- 
edge may be used in directions which are detrimental to man, 
and to the possessor of them, but without them, he may, be- 
cause of ignorance, be prompted to do that which is even 
more base: who knows? He himself cannot know this. The 
man called good, but uneducated, is possessed with motives of 
right, without the power to conceive, disseminate, and further 
the ideas of usefulness which his brain is capable of under- 
educational conditions, in order that he may enrich the world, 
advance the cause of civilization and no longer retard the pro- 
gress of man in his onward march to a higher degree of per- 
fection. 


The educated man thinks more clearly, sees more read- 
ily, and grasps the designs and purposes of life more fully; 
originates and promotes new ideas, stimulates trade, and 
makes commerce between nations pleasant, inviting and 
profitable. | 

When you think of the commercial value of education do 
not take a surface view of it. and see the doliar mark only, 
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but rather the achievements gained. Think of the powerful 
locomotives which have been speeding away in all directions 
every minute of the last decade, transporting freight and 
human souls from place to place. Think of the electric cars 
relieving the tired foot of man and making it possible for 
him to enjoy a warm meal and to spend the evening with his 
family at his own fire-side, rather than in the lonely boarding- 
house. Think of the ocean liner plowing the waters of the 
great deep from shore to shore. Think of the telegraph, the 
telephone and the printing-press, giving you your daily news. 
All these great developments, practically worthless one with- 
out the other, prove the commercial value of that which is 
bequeathed to us from the brain, because of its relationship to 
education. 

To comprehend the commercial value of education, man 
must clothe the mind with that branch of knowledge which 
cultivates a pure heart, strengthens the intellectual power, 
and causes the “inner man” to will to do some noble work, 
whereby he is profited, his brother helped, and the world at 
large benefited. Spencer says, “To prepare us for complete 
living is the function which education has to discharge.” 


CREATIVE POWER. 
Albert M. Harris, A. M., E. C. O. ’98. 


According to Professor Gerald Stanley Lee there is an 
ancient legend that away in the dim past, before the command 
“Let there be light” had been given, four men stood watching 
the Creator as He whirled His little globe. One of the men 
asked “What is it for?’ The second inquired “How did you 
do it?” The third claimed “Let me have it!” The fourth fell 
upon his knees and worshipped and then retiring, tried to 
create a little world of his own. Now the first of these men 
was a philosopher; he asked “What is it for?” The second 
was a scientist; he inquired “How did he do it?” The third 
was a capitalist; he exclaimed ‘‘Let me have it!’ The fourth 
was an artist who first worshipped, and then retiring, tried to 
create a little world of his own. 
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Art is essentially creative. Indeed it is the element of 
creativeness that distinguishes an art from a handicraft or 
trade, and it has much to do with determining the relative 
excellence of art. Look at those laborers moving that newly 
quarried monolith. They are handling marble but they are 
not artists. See those men sawing and smoothing it; they get 
better pay than the laborers but they are not artists. How 
dexterously that cutter shapes and fits it for the main entrance 
tc the magnificent public library. He is a skilful artisan but 
he is not an artist. Look now at those marvellous chiselers 
i. the studios of Rome and Florence. They can make a copy 
of a famous statue of Carara marble so true that only a con- 
noisseur can distinguish it from the original. They have all 
the technical skill, all the cunning in workmanship of the 
ereatest artist, but the world refuses to call them masters. 
See this hungry looking lad with his lump of modelled clay 
which he calls “EVENING.” The modelling is faulty, the 
anatomy is wrong, the details are poorly executed, but it is an 
idea new to the sculpture world and with all its faults it is 
received by the committee on exhibition and its maker takes 
his place in the little company of real artists. He has added 
something to the sum of knowledge in sculpture by making 
marble express a new thought or present an old thought in a 
new form. When a sculptor with sufficient technical skill to 
be called an artist finishes a piece of work, it counts of course 
as an addition to the world of sculpture,—striking perhaps,— 
perhaps beautiful: but “does the critic learn anything about 
the art of sculpture when he studies it.” To take the instance 
just mentioned, if the critic can say, “Well, I never thought 
of that before,” or “I never saw Evening presented in that form 
before,” then so far as he is concerned at least, the work ex- 
hibits creativeness. If the consensus of critical opinion agrees 
with him, the statue will be generally ranked as a creative 
work of art. 


In like manner we might give the declension of the painter 
from the man white-washing the back fence to the creator of 
the Sistine Madonna. 


The rise of the architect might be traced from the rude 
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hewer of wood to the builder of St. Peter’s, and through it all 
we should find that greatness in art began when creativeness 
made its appearance, and that relative excellence is largely 
determined by it. 


In the realm of literature the same basis for critical judg- 
ment is apparent. When does the scribbling schoolboy be- 
come a creative writer? Was it in his graduating essay, his 
masterpiece of reportorial work on the newspaper, his short 
story in the magazine, his poem on class day, or his novel just 
brought out by a first class publishing house? He may have 
done all this and yet be no creative writer,—he may have 
shown the element of creativeness in the first crude composi- 
tion in school. When he added something to the sum of 
knowledge in literature he became a creative writer. Our high 
school students grind out sonnets, lyrics, and sometimes a few 
epics in the course of their studies in literature, but they rare- 
ly get further than the teacher’s waste-basket. The columns 
of our daily papers are filled with verses more or less accept- 
able, but the reading public scarcely notices them. Out of a 
ereat grist of poetry submitted for publication, the skilful 
magazine editor selects a gem and gives it the page of honor 
iii his next issue; a few read it, some papers copy it and it is 
forgotten. But a little poem, “Take Up the White Man’s 
Burden,” is printed, and every publication in the civilized 
world seizes upon it, and the breathless reader meeting his 
friend asks, “Have you read “Take up the White Man’s Bur- 
den’?”’ Why is it? It is because the reader recognizes that 
something has been added to the world of letters, either a new 
thought, or a new form of an old thought. 


Coming now to the art of expression, let us ask what con- 
stitutes creativeness in reading as distinct from creativeness 
in authorship. Apply our definition as before and we say, “Tf 
the reader has added to our knowledge of the selection, either 
by bringing out something hitherto unnoticed, or by clothing 
the whole or a part with an interpretation new to us, in some 
way giving us a new or a keener appreciation, it is, so far as 
we are concerned, creative readine. Otherwise it is not cre- 
ative reading even though it be masterly and wonderfully 
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effective. lf the subject matter used by the reader be new to 
us it is doubtful if we could say with certainty whether the 
rendition has shown creativeness or not. We would not be 
sure whether the new thought brought to us was due to the 
writer or to the interpreter. When satisfied that the reading 
i, creative, if others capable of judging agree, the reciter may 
take his place among creative artists, where, we regret to add, 
he will be apt to experience a distressing degree of loneliness. 

The creative reader may not exhibit the power at all times. 
So rare a faculty is not constantly in evidence. A student may 
show it on one occasion and fail to exhibit it again during his 
whole course. In such cases of course the teacher always 
hopes that the faculty will develop with exercise and experi- 
ence. Two students were reciting the address of Mark Antony 
to the Romans. The first with the help of classmates person- 
ally trained as supers delivered it so perfectly that even the 
best students in the class had nothing but the most general 
suggestions for improvement. But, though all had listened 
with enthusiastic attention, not one had received any new 
light on the subject. The second reader then began, and as he 
declaimed the lines, 


The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Caesar.’ 


his voice, attitude and gestures indicated that such a thing was 
wrong and contrary to custom, but under the circumstances he 
and all the rest must submit. The thought that flashed 
through the minds of all was, “Why, that isn’t right; evil 
should not and never does outlive good; good deeds can never 
die. If Brutus has concealed Caesar’s good deeds and pro- 
claimed the evil, he did him a great wrong.” It was so subtly 
put that only a suggestion of wrong was implied, but we 
recognized it as the fine edge of the wedge with which Antony 
intended to overturn popular sentiment. Excitement was at 
once evident. The class could hardly wait until the reciter was 
through to comment on the interpretation. Though new to all 
it was accepted immediately, and one expressed relief that he 
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need not longer accuse Shakespeare of saying as a truism that 
the evil that men do lives after them while the good is apt to 
be buried with them. The interpretation was referred to sev- 
eral literary critics, who answered that it was new to them 
and that it certainly merited consideration. Now this reading 
of those lines may never become general, but the incident 
illustrates fairly well how creativeness may be exhibited in 
the class room. 


The most spectacular exhibition of creativeness in reading 
of course will be those instances where popular interpretations 
are utterly ignored, as in the case of Irving’s interpretation of 
the character of Shylock. 

It must be apparent that creativeness as an element can- 
not stand alone. It must be expressed. The limner must learn 
to mix paints, to master the mysteries of prospective, of tone, 
of texture, of light and shade, and all the details of successful 
painting, before the noble inspiration which clamors for utter- 
ance can be placed upon the canvas. The reader who neglects 
even the smallest essential in the development of his powers 
of expression, hampers his ability to exhibit creativeness, even 
if he possesses it. 


What a noble inspiration then has the student of expres- 
sion who strives to combine within himself a mastery of the 
technic of his art, a broad mental conception, a sympathetic 
temperament, and creative power. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have nouns which in 
themselves indicate something of one’s rank as an artist. For 
instance, in the early trades the beginner was called an “Ap- 
prentice.” When fairly equipped for work he became a “Jour- 
ueyman.” When fully qualified he was called a “Master.” 
By “Laborer” we mean the lowest type of unskilled worker. 
By “Artisan” we mean one who has mastered a trade. The 
word “Artificer,’ which has a very limited use, usually indi- 
cates a high degree of skill in a certain craft. But we call any 
man who paints a painter, whether he smears color on a tele- 
eraph pole or immortalizes his name on canvas; and we call 
any man who reads in public a reader, whether he struggles 
to entertain us by imitating a church bell in the last stages of 
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consumption, or gives a marvelous interpretation of a master- 
piece of literature. Would it not be refreshing if we could 
know when we are to hear a public reader, whether he is classi- 
fied as a declaimer, reciter, interpreter, master, or virtuoso, so 
to speak? We would then know how to adjust our critical ears 
and the performer himself would be saved much embarrass- 
ment. 

It was Solomon, was it not, who advised, “With all thy 
getting get understanding”? The motto of the earnest student 
of expression might well be “With all thy getting get creative 
power.” With creative power must come such utter mastery 
of the thought, such a pervading atmosphere of sentiment, 
such vividness in picturing, such taste in all that goes to beau- 
tify, and such compelling personality called magnetism, that 
minor defects, if they exist, will be overlooked or forgotten. 

It is told of Ghirlandajo that on one occasion he assigned 
two of his pupils to study the Madonnas in Lorenzo’s galleries 
and copy the one they liked the best. When he came again 
the boys presented their work. The older had copied a famous 
canvas so perfectly that even the master was in doubt for a 
moment lest he had been tricked. The younger exclaimed, “O, 
Master, I couldn’t find the face of the God-mother there so I 
painted her as I dreamed her once. It isn’t as good as this 
other’—and bursting into tears he added, “O, Master, will I 
ever be an artist?” With one glance at the picture Ghirlandajo 
gathered the tearful lad in his arms and said “My boy, you 
ARE an artist.” 

So we may close as we began. The element of creative- 
ness distinguishes an art from a handicraft, and very largely 
deterines the relative rank of the masterpiece. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


A Literary Dispute. 


Richard le Gallienne, the poet, said: 

“Literary disputes are interesting if properly conducted. 
Too many of them, however, are suggestive of the Shaks- 
perian dispute in Tin Can. 
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“Prof. Bill Billus of the Tin Can dancing acadamy deliy- 
ered a lecture in the Lone Hand saloon, and in the course of 
his argument recited, “The Boy Stood on the Burning Deck,’ a 
gem, he declared, from Shakspere’s ‘Othello.’ 

“But an interruptor rose and strode forward. 

‘“*T am a Boston gent,’ said the interruptor, ‘and I certify 
that no Shakspere never wrote that piece.’ 

“Friend,” said Prof. Billus, gently, “I can convince you 
that he done so.’ 

“ “Convince away, said the Bostonian skeptically. 

“So Prof. Billus led off with his right foot, and followed up 
the argument with a brass cuspidor, falling, in the subsequent 
clinch, on top. 

““Who writ the piece?’ he shouted, as he pummeled his 
opponent steadily. ; 

“Shakespeare, the Bostonian answered in smothered 
tones from beneath. 

“ “Are you sure?’ asked the professor. 

“ “Dead sure,’ was the reply, ‘I seen him do it. 
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“To love,” says Spencer, “‘is 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To speed, to give, to want, to be undone.” 

The philosophy, here, might be rendered more profound 
by the mere omission of a comma. We all know the willing 
blindness—the voluntary madness of love. We express this 
in thus punctuating the last line: 

“To speed, to give, to want to be undone.” 
It is a case, in short, where we gain a point by omitting it. 
—Edgar Allen Poe. 


The time is at hand for closing up our books. But a few 
subscriptions remain unpaid. Let me urge that these be sent 


in at once. 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


A. E. WINSHIP 


emerson College Magazine. 


Vou. XVIII. Aprit, 1910. No. 6. 
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SONG TO SPRING. 
Long hast thou lain, O lifeless Earth, 
In Winter’s robe of ermine white; 
Long has the star of twilight’s birth, 
Watched o’er the cold and frozen night! 


Awake! Awake! O slumbering Spring! 
Awake to gladden lover’s eyes; 

Pour out thy warmth and let us sing 

Of April’s tender liquid skies! 


Awake, O Fields! whose besom deep 
Hides yearning shocts of tender green; 
Awake! and let thy wakening steep 
Thy face in. hues of living sheen! 


Awake, O Man! with pulsing threb 
Look up to meet the new-born dawn; 
O! let thy heart’s forgotten sob 

Bid thee march noblier on and on! 


Awake! O Love! sing joyful strains, 
Life’s risen Hope fresh comfort gives 
To throbbing hearts and quivering veins; 
The Easter morn, long dawning, lives! 
—L. Stephens MacIntyre, ’09 
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REV. A. E. WINSHIP, D. D. 


In successive numbers of the Magazine this year we are presenting 
the pictures of those who have in the past been actively identified 
with the work of Emerson College. This morth our alumni will be 
pleased to shake hands across the years with Dr. Winship; whose 
step is as elastic, whose insight is as keen, and whose greeting just 
as hearty as in days of old. Those who heard his tribute to Dr. 
Emerson last year, or listened to his lecture on “The New Mission of 
Expression” will not need to be toid that the years bring to him 
greater earnestness and mental vigor as they pass. His is a busy 
life, but one whese activities grow out of deep information, broad 
sympathies and keen intuition concerning things truly educational. 

In this brief article no better tribute can be brought than the sim- 
ple enumeration of his interests and achievements; a list which, 
impressive as it is, presents but an inadequate view of him and his 
work. 


He was born in West Bridgewater, Mass., in 1845. He 
has been actively. identified with educational, ecclesiastical, 
political, and other civic activities of a public nature, locally 
and nationally, for a third of a century. 

Educationally he has been editor and publisher of the 
“Journal of Education” of Boston for twenty-five years, was 
teacher in a rural school in Maine, principal of a grammar 
school in Newton, Mass., and teacher in the Bridgewater, 
Mass., State Normal School. He has served on school boards 
in three Massachusetts municipalities and was for many years 
a member of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, as 
organized by Horace Mann. No other man has had such a 
career on the educational lecture platform for twenty-five 
years, having lectured in every State in the Union, and in 
more than half of the States in each of the twenty-five years. 
During the past year he has travelled more than 60,000 miles, 
lecturing in twenty-eight States, addressing a quarter of a 
million people. He has been a Trustee of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, on the Advisory Board of Emerson 
College, and has been on boards of trustees of other colleges 
and academies. 

As a Republican he has been active in the counsels of 
the party, having been a Delegate to the National Convention 
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at St. Louis that nominated McKinley in 1896. He was for 
several years on the Republican State Committee, on the 
Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Republican Club, 
and President of the Republican Editorial Association of Mas- 
sachusetts for seven years, and has been a Delegate to the 
State Convention for more than twenty-five years. 

In Civic activities he is a Charter member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Twentieth Century Club, and Boston 
City Club, and was the founder of the Puddingstone Club, a 
unique socio literary club of Boston. Dr. Winship is on the 
Board of Directors of the International Juvenile Court Asso- 
ciation, of the Playground Association of America and other 
similar organizations, local and national. 

In literature he is the author of “Jukes-Edwards,” “Hor- 
ace Mann,” “The Shop,’ “Methods and Principles in Bible 
Study,” “Great American Educators,” and “Our Boys.” 
Aside from being the editor and publisher of the “Journal of 
Education,” the only national weekly educational magazine, 
and “The American Primary Teacher,” he is a contributor to 
many of the popular magazines. Dr. Winship has always had 
the confidence of the leaders in every activity with which he 
has been identified, while championing the cause of the people 
in every crisis that has arisen. 


THE MISSION OF LITERATURE. 
By A. E. Winship. Editor Journal of Education. 

“Man shall not live by bread alone,” never had greater 
significance than it has to-day. 

The time has come when it is of the utmost importance 
how a man lives. 

It is an easy matter to teach a bright Italian girl of the 
North End, in Boston, typewriting and stenography so that 
she can get a job that brings her pay day returns that would 
look like a fortune to her cousin who is still on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, hut it is quite a different proposition 
to teach her to prefer a varied diet, different every morning, 
noon and night of the week, getting more out of life as well 
as putting more into life. It is a comparatively easy matter 
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to take a Steamer class with half a dozen Nationalities and 
in six weeks have them talk and write fairly good English, 
but it is an entirely different matter to have these girls and 
boys read affectionately our best American literature so that 
they will teach it to their own little boys and girls a few years 
hence. 

It was good business, perhaps, to bring from the densest 
ignorance, beyond the sea, men who could be herded like cattle 
while they fashioned the vast lake in which now lies, in its — 
rural purity, the water supply of Boston and suburbs, but it 
is a crime, for the sake of mere profit in dollars and cents to 
allow any one to come to America, to stay in the United 
States, to grow up under the Stars and Stripes, without know- 
ing and loving the good in our literature. We are legislating 
against impure air, tainted water, neglected sewage, but we 
are turning our schools over to the money-mad industrialists, 
who would make it a crime to breathe a love of culture into 
the lives of our boys and girls. 

There is a mission for American literature. Our best 
literature is itself a message to every boy and girl who comes 
to our shores. Teach them a vocation? Yes. Stop with 
a vocation? Never! 

Earning money is to the best use of money as pig iron 
is to a watch spring. The three R’s are to literature and 
culture what a wheelbarrow is to Buick’s best machine, what 
the slave hut in which Booker T. Washington was born is 
to the luxurious home of his children. 

The hour has struck for American school men to appre- 
ciate the mission and message of ‘good American literature. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD TEACHER. 


I entered Amherst College in 1845, but remained there 
only about three years. In 1849 I went to Maryland, where 
a college classmate was teaching in Kirkwood Academy, and 
became his assistant for the better part of a year; but in 
April, 1850, I was invited to succeed another Amherst class- 
mate as master of Day’s Academy in Wrentham, Mass., which 
had been a successful institution of its class, but was then 
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decidedly “run down,” all its endowment having been lost in 
unfortunate investments. I restored it to its former grade as 
an old-style acadamy. I had to teach all the grammar and 
high school branches (including the fitting of boys for col- 
lege), and my pupils ranged from ten years old to those that 
were two or three years older than myself (I was twenty-two). 
I was the only teacher, and heard from sixteen to twenty 
classes a day. Besides these, which included classes in latin, 
Greek, French, and German, I had pupils out of school in 
Spanish and Italian, in which I had dabbled somewhat by 
private study. 

The only noteworthy feature in my work, however, was 
what I attempted to do in English. I gave some of the older 
boys and girls oral instruction in the history of the language, 
and also in the critical study of the best speciments of litera- 
ture to be found in the school reading books and in the few 
editions of standard authors that I owned, or that the pupils 
could find at home. They made written copies of poems of 
which only a single printed copy was to be found. I enjoyed 
the work as heartily as my pupils did. I had never heard of 
anything of the kind in any school, public or private, and had 
no theory about it. I took it up purely as a recreation—a 
relief from the weary routine of school work that I did not 
enjoy. I refer to it here because, as I afterward learned, it 
was what turned the scale in my favor as a candidate for the 
Dorchester mastership. 


I may add here that I had Latham’s large work on the 
English language (London edition), as his smaller book, which 
I used later at Dorchester, had not been published. In the 
selected literature there were extracts from Spencer’s “Faerie 
Queene” and other specimens of Elizabethan poetry, with 
miscellaneous matter from more recent authors—the best that 
were accessible, English and American. The teaching was 
thorough and critical, on the same general plan that I followed 
afterward in high schools. 

In November, 1852, I happened to see in the Boston 
Journal the advertisement of the Dorchester School Commit- 
tee that a master was wanted for the new high school. I 
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sent in my application for the position, and was notified to 
present myself on a certain date for examination. I was the 
youngest of the applicants, a member of the school com- 
mittee being the oldest. We assembled at the appointed time 
and place, and were called in, one by one, to be questioned by 
the committee. As I was the last on the list, it was not until 
after 6 P. M. (we had met at 2) that my turn came. I saw 
that some of my examiners were disinclined to favor me be- 
cause I was not a college graduate (I had spent only three 
years at Amherst), but I did not suspect that in other respects 
I had made a good impression by the account I gave of my 
experience as a teacher. I had ceased to hope for election 
when, several days afterward, I received notice of it. 


At the opening of the school, December toth, 1852 (my 
twenty-fifth birthday), I was the only teacher of 59 pupils. 
The school committee, one of the best that I ever had to deal 
with, allowed me almost complete freedom in the organiza- 
tion of the school and the arrangement of the English and 
classical course of study. At first I divided the pupils into 
two grades—those just from the grammar school, and those 
who were somewhat more advanced. The boys who were 
going to college formed another small division. 

The only feature in the courses that is worthy of notice 
here was the study of the English language and literature, 
fashioned after the methods I had adopted in the academy. 
At the time I knew almost nothing of other high schools, 
but I soon became acquainted with Mr. Elbridge Smith, who 
was doing similar work in the Cambridge High School. So 
far as I could learn from him and others, he and I were the 
only high school teachers in this part of the country, or else- 
where, who were doing work in this line; and I believe that his 
lecture on “English Classics,” delivered about that time before 
the American Institute of Instruction, was the first public 
appeal in behalf of their claims to recognition as school 
classics. 

I may state, by the way, that later Mr. Smith and I ex- 
changed schools. I was in Cambridge and he in Dorchester, 
and by mere chance it was through me that he was first intro- 
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duced and recommended to the Dorchester committee. 

Whether Mr. Smith or I was the first to insist on this 
study in high schools and academies I do not know. I am 
inclined to think that he was, but we had worked independ- 
ently up to that time. 

Our methods were essentially the same, though differing 
in minor details. I] am not sure whether he required the same 
work in English for boys fitting for college; but on this I 
insisted, though at that time no English whatever was re- 
quired for admission to Harvard or any other college in the 
country. My boys who were going to Harvard enjoyed the 
study in English literature; but, as they were going to college 
in 1856, and therefore had only three years and a half for prep- 
aration, they feared during the last year that they might not 
finish all the required work in Greek and Latin, particularly in 
Greek, unless they were excused from English. To relieve 
their anxiety (and my own, to tell the truth), I wrote to Pro- 
fessor Felton (afterward President) of Harvard, telling him 
what I was doing in English and asking if the boys were in 
danger of being “conditioned” in Greek if they had to omit 
some small part of his Greek Reader, which was then required 
for admission to the college. He replied in substance, “Go 
ahead with the English, and let the Greek take care of itself.” 
The boys were comforted, as I was, and all four of them went 
into Harvard without conditions. They all told me afterward 
that no part of their preparatory training was more valuable 
to them in college than this in English. One of those boys was 
the late Henry A. Clapp, afterward eminent as a dramatic critic 
and a lecturer on Shakespeare. Two of the others lost their 
lives in the war for the Union, soon after graduation. 

It was to the work I had done in fitting those boys for col- 
lege that I owed my first collegiate degree. Though I left 
college before completing the course I was told in 1849 that 
I could have the usual A. B. by asking for it and paying the 
fee for the diploma; but at the time I felt a foolish pride in 
getting along without it. I was none the less gratified at re- 
ceiving the honorary A. M. at Harvard in 1859 for what I had 
done as a teacher. It was not necessary at that time to be 
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present when the degree was conferred, and I knew nothing 
about it until I saw it reported next day in the newspapers. 
Later, my old classmate and “chum” at Amherst, President 
Seelye, insisted on my being officially counted as an Amherst 
man, and so secured me the A. M. there; and to him I was 
probably indebted for the higher degree given me in 1887. 

I may mention that I sent two boys to Harvard in 1855 
who also went in without conditions. They had been partly 
fitted in the Boston Latin School. Their father was an old 
and honored Boston master, who put the boys into my school 
in 1854 that they might enter college a year sooner than 
would have been possible if they had remained in the Latin 
School. They took the English work at Dorchester; and it 
will be seen that it did not interfere with their preparatory 
training for college. To all the boys this work, though not 
required for admission to Harvard, was a help rather than a 
hindrance in getting there successfully and honorably. 

I may claim another feather for the educational cap of 
old’ Dorchester. I believe ours was the first high school in 
the country—perhaps in the world—in which girls studied 
Greek. If lam mistaken, I shall be grateful to anybody who 
will correct me. Three of the girls wished to take up Greek, 
and I allowed them to do it. One of them afterwards became 
an assistant teacher in the Dorchester High School, and later 
in the Cambridge High School, where I gave her the most 
advanced work in Greek and Latin composition. She left 
the school to become the wife of President Hill of Harvard. 


After Mr. Smith went to Dorchester I occasionally visited 
the high school, and sometimes when his classes in Shakes- 
peare recited. He was a good Shakespeare scholar, but had 
then become a convert to the Baconian heresy—which no 
thoroughly critical student of the dramatist ever did. I have 
several times been invited to take part in public discussions 
of the question; and once, at a club in Roxbury, Mr. Smith 
and Judge Holmes (on the whole, the sanest—or the least 
insane—of the noted Baconians) were my opponents. But 
neither of them had added anything to the “arguments” of 
the earliest advocates of the theory, one of whom, indeed, was 
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Judge Holmes himself. The “ciphers” and “acrostics,’ which 
merely emphasized the absurdity of the delusion, are the only 
novelties in the Baconian literature down to the present time. 
I ought to add, however, the ascribing to Bacon—as Donnelly 
was, | think, the first to do—a large part of the other dramatic, 
poetic, and miscellaneous literature of the Elizabethan period. 

At the request of the editors of the North American Re- 
view in 1891 (the number for December), I wrote a’reply to 
an article by Donnelly which was printed in a preceding num- 
ber. In commenting upon Donnelly’s chapter (pp. 939-974) 
on “Other Masks of Francis Bacon,’ I remarked that it was 
“indirectly fatal to the cipher theory’—and the same may be 
said of Mr. Booth’s “acrostics’” found in Marlowe, Spenser, 
Puttenham’s “Art of Poesie,”’ etc. In closing the article I said: 

In other words, we have just the same grounds for be- 
lieving that Bacon wrote all these books ascribed to Marlowe, 
Montaigne, Burton and the rest that we have for believing 
that he wrote Shakespeare’s plays and poems. Here I can 
heartily agree with Donnelly. If Bacon wrote any one of these 
things he unquestionably wrote them all—and any other Eliza-. 
bethan literature that Donnelly or anybody else will take the 


trouble to analyze and “decipher” after the same fashion. 
W. J. ROLFE. 


THE NEGLECTED ART OF ORATORY. 


By Francis -Rogers. 


During the past one hundred and fifty years there have 
been many great men in this country whose leadership and 
whose influence upon the affairs of their time have been 
largely due to their skill in the use of the spoken word—to 
their oratorical abilities. Patrick Henry, James Otis, Hamil- 
ton, Clay, Calhoun, and Webster are some of the mighty 
orators whose fame has come down to us in written record; 
then through Rufus Choate, Edward Everett, Wendell Phillips, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and Phillips Brooks the great oratorical 
tradition descends almost to our own day. With Beecher, 
whom Dr. Lyman Abbott rates as the best-equipped orator to 
whom living ear has listened, and with Brooks, the embodi- 
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ment of all that is best in pulpit eloquence, the line seems to 
have come to an end. 

To-day there is one man who can lay just claim to this 
rich inheritance—William Jennings Bryan. However widely 
we may dissent from Mr. Bryan’s political views, there can be 
but one opinion as to his truly extraordinary gifts and achieve- 
ments as a public speaker. 

Can one imagine a more thrilling and exhilarating pleas- 
ure than that of swaying with one’s words a listening host 
of people, warming or cooling their passions, bending their 
thoughts and wills in the direction of one’s own thoughts and 
will, even as Bryan did in the Chicago Convention in 1896? 
This power has wrought mightily for both good and evil, and 
it is astonishing that nowadays so few speakers should train 
themselves to wield skilfully such an effective weapon. Every 
lawyer, every preacher, every politician, every man, in fact, 
who has occasion to address audiences, ought to study the 
technique of oratory so that he can at will, within his own 
sphere and limitations, interest and persuade his hearers. 


No art is so neglected in these days as that of oratory. 
The writer, the musician, and the painter give years of study 
to the acquisition of their respective arts, but the preacher and 
the public speaker, often enough unacquainted with even the 
rudiments of the art of oratory, seem to feel that when they 
succeed in speaking their words audibly, they have done all 
that can reasonably be expected of them. The speaker who 
uses his voice skilfully and effectively, who makes graceful and 
illuminating gestures, and who stands nobly upon his feet, is 
one of the rarest of birds. 

And yet the requisites for a good oratorical technique are 
within the reach of nearly everybody. Many a great singer was 
laughed at in his early days for his apparently foolish ambi- 
tion, because his friends thought his voice absolutely without 
promise. Jean de Reszke was approaching middle life before 
fame began to smile upon him, and the history of the concert, 
as well as the operatic, stage shows to us over and over again 
that determination and persistence have much more to do in 
bringing about ultimate success than the initial possession of 
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a beautiful voice. In the history of acting the weight of tes- 
timony is on the same side. Coquelin and Henry Irving are 
pertinent instances of dramatic triumphs founded, not upon 
natural gifts, but upon laboriously acquired technique. The 
art of the orator is of close kin to that of the singer and of the 
actor, and by just the same methods of intelligent study as 
those which the singer employs to train and perfect his voice 
and diction, and those by which the actor learns to portray 
nature on the stage, the orator can develop and fortify his own 
technique. 

The two requisites for effective oratory are, first, to have 
something to say; and, second, to know how to say it. Strange 
ly enough, there is an opinion, only too generally held, that 
the first requisite alone is sufficient, and that if one has some- 
thing to say, some mysterious power will inspire one with the 
ability to say it persuasively. Especially have I heard min- 
isters sustain this point of view, in the very face of the fact 
that the decadence of the art of oratory is nowhere more strik- 
ingly exemplified to-day than in the pulpit, where ill-managed 
voices, indistinct utterance, meaningless gestures, and weari- 
some, often comic, mannerisms are the rule rather than the 
exception. 

I recall hearing a distinguished clergyman who, when 
preaching, had the habit of raising himself on his toes and 
raising the pitch of his voice simultaneously; and then, when 
toes and voice could be stretched no higher, quite regardless. 
of the rhetorical effect, would fall back on his heels and drop 
his voice to an inaudible murmur. Another well-known par- 
son, a few blocks down the street, used, in the first five min- 
utes of his sermon, to roar himself so hoarse that at its close 
his voice was reduced to a raucous whisper. A surgeon told 
me of a patient of his, a clergyman, who had actually thrown 
his spine out of plumb by the mighty blows which, during his 
sermons, he delivered with his good right arm upon the un- 
resisting air. Everybody can easily add instances in point 
from his own experience. Good pulpit orators are as scarce 
as good operatic tenors, and the case of public speaking in gen- 
eral is scarcely less lamentable. 
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I make no attempt to deal with the psychological side of 
this subject, alluring though it be, but make a brief plea for 
the study of the mere physical technique of which every speak- 
er stands in need. The object of the orator is to make his audi- 
tors think and feel as he wishes them to think and feel. Ii 
he cannot do this, he is a failure as an orator; and that the 
orator of our time so seldom succeeds in doing this is due, 
in large part, to his never having mastered the technique of 
his art. 

Last winter a clergyman told me that he had never studied 
elocution for fear that it might make him self-conscious in the 
pulpit. This is, perhaps, only another way of saying, “Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” As sensible for the 
student of the violin to neglect, for the same reason, to study 
the correct position and use of his hands and fingers in play- 
ing his instrument. Of all public speakers the preacher should 
be the most eager to submit himself to criticism, because the 
conditions under which he practises prevent him from hear- 
ing any unfavorable comment on his preaching, unless he de- 
liberately seeks it. 


The president of a large university used to take but a 
slight interest in the department of elocution, maintaining that 
if one had something to say, it was easy enough to say it, with- 
out bothering about special training in speech and gesture. 
The head of the department ventured one day, in a moment of 
exasperation, to reply to him, “But don’t you think, sir, that 
your own bearing upon the platform would be more impres- 
sive, if you refrained, when speaking, from clasping your hands 
over your waistcoat, twiddling your thumbs, and shuffling 
your feet?” 

In laudable contrast with this mistaken attitude is the 
custom of a certain bishop to preach a sermon at least once 
a year in the presence of a teacher of elocution, whose duty 
it is to criticise the delivery of the sermon from the point of 
view of the expert. I recommend just such a course as this 
to every speaker, no matter how perfect or experienced he may 
think himself. The speaker, like the singer and the actor, can 
neither see nor hear himself as others see and hear him, and 
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for this reason, even if he has once been thoroughly grounded 
in the technique of his art, has but a very limited ability for 
self-criticism. His most dangerous and insidious enemy, the 
mannerism, is certain, under one form or another, to take pos- 
session of him, unless he has some frank critic to warn him 
betimes of its approach. 

Why should the art of oratory, alone among the arts, be 
considered exempt from the study of technique? ‘To do any- 
thing well we must have technique. The good business man 
has his, just as the skilful surgeon and the billiard expert have 
theirs. Technique in any line of endeavor is, after all, only the 
knowledge of how to achieve one’s end in the easiest and 
simplest way. There is a period in the life of every student 
when preoccupation with technique causes self-consciousness,. 
but this self-consciousness disappears as the technique affirms 
itself. One might say that technique in piano-playing is su- 
perfluous, because Paderewski’s playing is so entirely free from 
self-consciousness. But there was a time when Paderewski 
played self-consciously and laboriously, and his present artistry 
is due to years of persistent, well-directed effort to acquire 
the mechanical mastery of his instrument. Ars celare artem. 
I should apologize for uttering such trite commonplaces about 
any art, if the art of oratory were not so often held to be su- 
perior to, or outside of, the general law. 


Emerson asserts that power is composed of innate impetus 
or temperament, concentration, and drill. In the same essay 
(“Power”) he says: “Practice is nine-tenths. A course of 
mobs is good practice for orators. All the great speakers were 
bad speakers at first. Stumping it through England for seven 
years made Cobden a consummate debater. Stumping it 
through New England for twice seven years trained Wendell 
Phillips.” Innate impetus, or temperament, is in the gift of 
the gods only; concentration and drill are well within the do- 
main of the human will. 

Demosthenes, the most famous of all the world’s great 
orators, though endowed by nature with the requisite tempera- 
ment, was at first hindered in his ambition by several bodily 
defects. To remedy a hesitating and obscure utterance he 
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taught himself to speak distinctly even with pebbles in his 
mouth; to cure a shortness of breath, he climbed hills and 
exercised his lungs systematically; to enable his weak voice 
to carry above the shouting of a mob he trained it to dominate 
the roar of the breaking surf. This discipline to which he sub- 
mitted himself in order to overcome difficulties that to a less 
determined character would have seemed unconquerable, gave 
him a technique in his art which has had no equal in the his- 
tory of oratory. 

The art of the orator is closely allied with that of the actor, 
except in that the orator speaks his own thoughts, while the 
actor utters the words of another. Their preliminary training 
is the same—first, the study of the mechanics of breathing, 
voice, articulation and pronunciation; and then the study of 
the expression of thought and emotion through the infinitely 
varied use of voice, facial expression, pose, and gesture. The 
orator, like the actor, must learn to hold the mirror up to 
nature, and to sway by conscious means the minds of his 
hearers, just as Shakespeare’s Mark Antony swayed the 
Roman mob in the presence of Caesar’s body. 


It is an endless and fascinating art, which carries one 
deep into the study of human nature and of the stimuli to 
which human nature will respond. One must understand 
familiarly not only the psychology of the individual, but also 
that of gatherings of individuals, and be able to read their 
minds even while one is speaking to them. An audience is an 
antagonist who dares the orator to enter the arena with him, 
and to interest, instruct, amuse, and move him. If the orator 
accepts the challenge and fails in the contest, the public will 
have no more of him; but if he is strong, resourceful, and 
trained to the minute, he will soon have his opponent at his 
mercy, and by the victory win the admiration and affection of 
his audience, which always dearly loves to be subjugated. 

The world has always rewarded its great orators gener- 
ously, and unless human nature has undergone a fundamental 
change, it is even now holding precious laurels in store for 
those who shall charm its ears with golden speech. Why is 
it that there are so few who think these laurels worth the win- 
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ning? In some degree we are all capable of earning a share 
ot them, and even if the gods have not granted us the innate 
impetus without which the highest pinnacle of oratorical 
power is never attained, we can by intelligent and persistent 
effort acquire at least a technique which shall win for us some 
of the minor triumphs of the successful orator. 


Copyright 1910 by Scribner & Sons. 


THE BOSTON STUDENTS’ UNION. 

Boston has slowly and steadily increased her educational 
advantages, until, in certain lines, she stands unequalled in 
what she offers to the student seeking the very best opportu- 
nities the world affords. With the development of all sorts 
of class-room advantages, Boston has failed to realize that 
there should be some careful consideration of how to house 
and protect the thousands of young girls who come to the city 
from distant homes, and often have very disagreeable experi- 
ences before they learn how to take care of themselves. The 
available rooms at a price suitable for the average student are 
few in number, in comparison with the demand, and conse- 
quently a young stranger may easily be led to engage a room 
in a house which, too late, proves undesirable if not actually 
unpleasant and uncomfortable. 

The lack of adequate provision for young strangers com- 
ing to the city to study has made them feel that any sort of 
behaviour as well as any sort of residence, will be allowed 
them. Only as their own good sense asserts itself, do they 
learn that this is not so, and that the customs of refined living 
are the same everywhere, only more strict in a large city like 
Boston. The various schools and colleges of Boston have 
thus far been too busy developing the advantages of their 
class-rooms to undertake any solution of the many problems 
that meet their girl students, in their living and social condi- 
tions. The consequent confusion of standards has developed 
results among the students which are greatly to be deplored 
from every point of view, and which all the more serious- 
minded among them are ready to discourage if they have lead- 
ership and support in such an effort. 
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With the aim, therefore, of giving them counsel and as- 
sistance in the present great need, some public-spirited citizens. 
of Boston have bought and equipped two large, connected 
houses at 81 and 83 St. Stephen Street, close to the Opera 
House, Symphony Hall, and the principal schools and col- 
leges, where young women students may have a general meet- 
ing-place or club. Three large parlors iffer excellent oppor- 
tunity for receiving guests, while a large dining-room, where 
things really taste “like home,” is proving a great attraction. 
Twenty students can be taken in the club-house as residents, 
and a large number can use the house as members, residing 
in other houses. There is now a membership of over two 
hundred, and a much larger registration is expected next year, 
for very many who did not become members this year have 
felt the usefulness and desirability of the club, and intend to 
enroll themselves when they return next fall. The opportu- 
nities afforded for meeting girls who are studying different 
subjects and who come from all quarters of the country prove 
not only delightful, but very profitable and inspiring. Here 
it is hoped to gradually collect reliable addresses af lodging 
and boarding houses, and to furnish a center of information 
and assistance to fill the needs of the members. ‘The fee for 


membership is one dollar for the school year. 
EDITH TALBOT JACKSON. 


LECTURES. 


On March 17, Dr. Rolfe lectured on “Othello.” “Othello” 
was first put in form in 1022, reprinted in 1623, and first acted 
in 1604. It is one of the great tragedies, but its position is not 
agreed on by the critics. Up to the eighteenth century Oth- 
ello was played as an Ethiopian, and it is only recently that the 
question of his color has been disputed. Dr. Rolfe contends 
that he was a Moor, rather than an African. 

Critics who have tried to find what the fundamental idea 
of the play is have evolved these theories,—some, believing 
Othello to be a negro, contend that the drama is a lesson on the 
intermarriage of different nationalities; others, that it is the 
tragic consequence of clandestine marriages; still others, that 
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jealousy is the keynote of the play; and those contending that 
he is an Ethiopian, argue that passion prompts the action; and 
again, that it portrays the sufferings of revenge prompted by 
wounded pride. 

Dr. Rolfe proved that it was a sense of justice that caused 
Othello to take the life of Desdemona. He hates Cassio— 
whom he thinks the cause of Desdemona’s wrongs—it is 
toward Cassio alone that he feels revengeful. Again and again 
he declares his love for Desdemona in the final scene. Duty 
and sacrifice is first in his mind rather than revenge. 

Iago has been called the most intellectual of Shakes- 
peare’s characters next to Hamlet, and some think that he is 
astonishingly clever as a master of intrigue. Lady Martin says 
he is a poor trixter at best, and, cunning as he is, he is hourly in 
terror that the net he has spread for others may ensnare him- 
self. 

Desdemona never becomes the direct result of Iago’s 
plotting. Had he approached her with a word of infamy 
against Othello, she would not have believed it, for she was 
the personification of faithfulness and purity. 


The jealousy of Othello is no greater than that of any 
man who truly loves his wife. The supposed deceit of his 
wife is a blow at his honor and her punishment he believed 
was necessary to good society. Even at the end he did not 
cloak his deed, instead he was proud of it. 


On March 31, Miss Hewling of Cambridge gave a stereop- 
ticon lecture on Labrador, which was appreciated by the stu- 
dents, especially because of the lecture on “The Frozen North” 
by Mr. McMillan, which was given earlier in the year. Miss 
Hewling has made several trips to Labrador and the account 
of her relations with the Esquimos, together with her delight- 
ful pictures, made the lecture very interesting. In order to 
show more clearly how the Esquimo women dress, Miss Hew- 
ling introduced two young women who were attired in Es- 
quimo costumes. This afforded much amusement and surprise, 
for the costumes were extremely well made and beautifully 
decorated with hand-work. After the lecture, Miss Hewling 
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exhibited a great many curios which she had collected in 
Labrador. 


On April 7, Dr. Rolfe lectured on “Wit and Humor” with 
special reference to Shakespeare. This was extremely inter- 
esting because it was treated in such a unique way. Dr. Rolfe 
explained that man was the only animal capable of laughter, 
but some animals, like the dog, for instance, which have been 
associated with man for many generations, are capable of 
suggesting laughter. Dr. Rolfe then traced the derivation 
and history of the two words, wit and humor. Then many 
humorous passages from Shakespeare were quoted which the 
critics have squabbled over in attempting to expound a deep 
underlying meaning to words or passages that Shakespeare 
intended to use in a witty or humorous manner only, without 
any deep philosophical or moral lesson tagged on. The absur- 
dity of many criticisms was highly amusing. 


Hbeneaeanee na 
fs Be 
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THE RED MAN. 


Pictured in the rolling river, 
Mountain rears his snowy head, 
Reeds beside that shake and quiver, 
Shade its bed. 
Shadows mystic mournful mirrored 
In the blackened waters sleep, 
Lying there in gloomy silence, 
On the deep. 


Reflected there the shady forest 

Whispering pines their watches take 

Beckoning on, and in its bosom, 
Shadows make. 

Years ago the red man wandered 

By its tangled margin wide, 

Glided swift his fragile birch-bark 
O’er the tide. 


Hunted in the fragrant forest, 
Tracked the buffalo and bear, 
Tread among the sighing pine-trees 
Free from care. 
Built his camp-fires on the margin, 
Where the forest pitted out, 
Needed not the pacing sentry 
Or the scout. 


Then the white man came, in exile 

To disturb his peaceful dreams; 

Felled the pine trees by the river, 
Where it gleams. 

Taunted long his Indian brother, 
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Till he felt revenge and fear, 
And his home of nature’s building 
Lost its cheer. 


Stole away his rights and country 

Left him scarce a single sod; 

Granted not a deed of kindness 
Save to God. 

They had met with an oppressor 

O’er the ocean’s laboring tide, 

And had sought a home in safety 
To abide. 


Pictured in the rolling river 
Still the shadows may be seen, 
Yet the red man strays no longer 
By its green. 
He is driven far to westward, 
Wandering o’er the naked hill 
But the shadows in the rivers 
Beckon still. 
—Annie A. Howes, ’11. 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE. 


“What do the angels sing? 

What is the news they bring? 

What is the message of Christmas again? 
Glad tidings to the earth they bring. 

Glory to God! Glory to God! 

In the highest,—glory!”* 


Margaret Cleaveland was practising her Christmas solo 
alone in her own room. She finished and sat down with an 
air of dissatisfaction. 


“I suppose that will do as weli'as anything!” she said to 
herself. “The Christmas songs are all alike, anyway. I wish 
some one would write something new! I know people must 
tire of the same ones every year.” 

Margaret was the contralto in the quartet of one of the 
fashionable churches. She was poor—very poor, and she lived 
in a tiny room in a large apartment house, depending on the 
salary she received from the church for her living. 
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Like many other young musicians, she had not yet learned 
that the messages which reach the hearts of the people are not 
always borne on the wings of the Handel and Hayden music; 
and that the great Master, from whom they received their 
inspiration, often speaks, through humble messengers, words 
which are understood, alike, by the greatest and least of His 
children. 


Christmas came on Sunday, and the great church was 
crowded to its doors. Situated in the down-town district, it 
was usually filled with a congregation representing every 
class of society. 


There is an indefinable “something” about the Christmas- 
tide which leads wandering hearts and tired feet back to God. 
We all come with our gifts, consciously or unconsciously, to 
the Babe in the manger; and wayward, indeed, is that heart 
which is not softened for having listened once again to the 
herald of the angels. 


As Margaret stood up to sing, a pang of homesickness 
smote her. She wondered how many people in that vast audi- 
ence would care anything about her solo. She had sung 
there every Sunday for three months, and during that time 
not one soul, excepting the pastor, had spoken to her. They 
considered her a part of the music, and she had fallen into the 
habit of singing her solos and anthems without much thought 
or care as to how they would be received. 


This morning there was a different expression on the 
faces uplifted to hers, and she caught the inspiration. 

“What.is the message of Christmas again?” she sang. A 
wave of blessing surged through her heart as she realized the 
true meaning of the words. For nineteen hundred years that 
message had been coming to cheer the tired pilgrims of 
earth, and her whole being thrilled with the thought that she 
was singing’ it. 

“Glory to God! In the highest—glory!” 

As she sat down, she was conscious of the feeling of 
sympathy which pervaded the entire audience. The sermon 
was simple and true, and the people listened with rapt atten- 
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tion, their faces losing nothing of the interest they had shown 
during the song. 

As Margaret descended from the choir loft, she was 
stopped by many people, who expressed their appreciation of 
her singing. A stout, prosperous-looking business man held 
out his hand and quietly said, “Thank you.” He knew in his 
heart that a certain business transaction which he had been 
planning, would never be completed. The message had come 
to him again, and he had turned once more toward God. 

A dissipated looking young man passed out of the church 
with the words ringing in his ears. “What is the message—” 
He wrote a letter that day to his mother,—a letter which he 
had put off writing for many weeks, because there was nothing 
in his life that he could write about without causing her pain 
and worry. The message he sent her, however, told of a new 
hold on life, and a determination which promised well for the 
future. 

A little newsboy met Margaret on the street outside. His 
eyes were shining as he said, “Gee! that was swell! I'd rather 
hear you sing than any chorus girl. Do you sing here every 
Sunday?” 

“T never sang so well in my life,” she wrote home to her 
mother. “It seemed as though I wanted to sing it to the 
whole city. I have often wondered why the Christmas songs 
are so much alike. I realize now why it is; there is but one 
thing to tell,—the old, old story that has brought joy to the 
world every year since it was first sung on the hills of Beth- 
lehem,—‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 


will toward men.’ ” 
ADELAIDE PATTERSON, ’10. 


“AS YOU TAKE IT.” 


I know the task is hard, friend, 

I know the nights are long; 

But life’s not coasting down the hill, frien¢, 
Nor rolls it along like a song. 


Darkness is deep, I know friend, 
And who of us dares to be wise; 
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Plod along and think it out, friend, 
Darkness is light in disguise. 


I know the way is steep, friend, 

I know ev’ry rock and stump; 

When you trip, rise up and smile, friend, 
*Tis good,—this occasional bump. 


Cheer up, friend, and don’t be disheartened 
When you’re crowded and spurned by a few, 
Laugh, tho’ the hurt does smart, friend, 
Face to face, give the fellow, his due. 


We know not what is great, friend, 
We know not what is small, 

The world is big, beyond us, friend, 
We cannot sense it all. 


To lag in the race, and halt, friend, 
Or to totter along, is a sin, 
Grit your teeth, and push through the fight, friend, 
Burn with your faith and you’ll win! 
—Eva Churchill, 711. 


SLANG. 


One has only to take a five-cent ride through one of our 
crowded thoroughfares to understand why foreigners ask: 
“Do you speak in American English or an English English?” 
Pitiful indeed, it is, that the prevalence of slang is not build- 
ing up our noble Mother tongue, but rather weakening its 
power by spreading it over the gauzy, superficial surface of 
expression that savor of “Smartness.” And the poison of 
this evil creeps in everywhere,—stores, shops, street, theatre, 
even the pulpit is occasionally culpable in this respect. The 
ease of acquiring this mode of expressing one’s ideas is so 
facile that even the sacred precincts of home are contaminated 
with it, and we hear boys and girls talking to their mothers 
in this red-peppery style. Who does not know its baneful in- 
fluence in the schoolroom; and the patient, untiring efforts of 
the conscientious teacher to eliminate it from the mind of her 
pupils? 
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{ question if the educated classes are not largely respon- 
sible for the spreading of this linguistic disease. When a for- 
eign-born person of refinement comes to this country, natur- 
ally he looks for a model, a perfect pattern of correct speaking. 
If the American whom he thus chooses is conscientious in his 
choice of words, what a rich reward he will reap for having 
lead the faltering steps of another aright! “They that are 
learned shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and 
they that instruct many to justice, as stars for all eternity.” 

But how different, aye how sad, are the results if this 
ideal turns out contrary to the learner’s expectations! The 
harm he does is never totally eradicated. As pupils of Emer- 
son, with our life work as teachers, or expounders of pure 
English, ever looming up before us, let us ever resolve to up- 
root this terrible evil of slang, wherever we can, especially 
from the vocabulary of the young. How an otherwise beauti- 
ful mouth is spoiled when these would-be witty, but too often 
loose, expressions fall from the lips! Make it a crime for the 
young to indulge in any but the most correct expressions, and 
having thus fostered the sapling with food for healthy growth, 
the tree will afterwards lean to perfection. By being careful 
ourselves in our choice of words, we shall inspire that same 
care in others, and thus uplift, not degrade, our beautiful 


Mother tongue. 
Mic Ese 


THE STUDENT’S TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


By John M. Thomas, D. D. 
[These Ten Commandments were pronounced by President 
Thomas, of Middlebury College, at a recent meeting of the University 
Convocation of the State of New York.] 


1. Thou shalt set the service of God and man before thine 
heart as the end of all thy work. 

2. Thou shalt inquire of each study what it has for thee as 
a worker for a better world, not relinquishing thy 
pursuit of it until thou hast gained its profit unto 
this end. 

3. Thou shalt love the truth and only the truth, and wel- 
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come all truth gladly, whether it bring thee or the 
world joy or suffering, pleasure or hardship, ease or 
toil. 

4. Thou shalt meet each task at the moment assigned for it 
with a willing heart. 

5. Thou shalt work each day to the limit of thy strength, 
consistently with the yet harder work which shall be 
thy duty on the morrow. 

6. Thou shalt respect the rights and pleasures of others, 
claiming no privilege for thyself but the privilege of 
service, and allowing thyself no joy which does not 
increase the joy'of thy fellow-men. 

7. Thou shalt love thy friends more than thyself, thy col- 
lege more than thy friends, thy country more than 
thy college, and God more than all else. 

8. Thou shalt rejoice in the exceilences of others, and despise 
all rewards saving the gratitude of thy fellows and 
the approval of God. 

g. Thou shalt live by thy best, holding thyself relentlessly 
to those ideals thou dost most admire in other men. 

rio. Thou shalt make for thyself commandments harder than 
another can make for thee, and each new day com- 
mandments more rigorous than thine own laws of 
the day before. 


CLASSES. 
POST GRADUATE NOTES. 


We have missed Miss Helen Hobbs and Miss Grace 
Bitler from our ranks the past few weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Thomas announce the marriage 
of their daughter, Mary Clare, to John Eugene Keefe, D. M. D., 
on Tuesday, April 5th, in Springfield, Mass. 

The play, “Breezy Point,’ was given by the Girls’ Club 
of Chelsea, on Thursday evening, March 31st, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mabel Jencks and Miss Bertha Muzzy. 

“As You Like It” rehearsals have begun, and from now 
on until commencement there will be no time for anything 


wor PLAY’ 
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The second Post Graduate Recital was given in Chicker- 
ing Hall, on Thursday, March 24th, with the following pro- 


gram: 
Lancelot and Elaine, Tennyson: 
Ruth Louise Blodgett. 
The Rivals (Act I Scene II), Sheridan 
Rosella Zura. 
The Goddess of Reason (Act III, Act V Scene II), Johnstone 
Agnes G. McNally. 
Andrea Del Sarto, Robert Browning: 
Lizzie A. McIntyre. 
Against Orders, F. Hopkinson Smith 
Mary S. Bean. 
The House With the Paint Wore Off, Richardson: 
Bertha L. Muzzy. 
If I Were King, (Selected) Justin McCarthy 


Anna Mann. 
On Wednesday, April 6th, the third and last Post-Grad- 
uate Recital was given. 


PROGRAM 
Scene from “The Doll’s House,” Ibsen: 
Maud Jessie Williams. 
Confessions, Conan Doyle: 
Elizabeth Foss. 
Miss Civilization, Davis. 
Minnie Area Farron. 
Ole Nelse’s Second Marriage, Dixon: 
Nathaniel Edward Rieed. 
The Lord of Burleigh, Tennyson: 
Lucinda V. Wainwright. 
His Own Obituary, J. L. Harbour’ 
Mabel V. Jencks. 
A Set of Turquoise, Aldrich: 
Grace Ross. 
The Rivals (Act IV Scene II), Sheridan: 


Rebecca Swartwood. 


SENIOR NOTES. 

A committee has been elected to write articles for the 
newspapers in order that the public may be in touch with the 
activities of the college. Miss Story is chairman of the com- 
mittee and will gladly receive any help from the members 
of the student body. 

We are glad to welcome Mr. Taylor into our class. 
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Seniors say good-bye to Gymnasium but get better ac- 
quainted with walks and lots of fresh air. 

The class is glad to have Mrs. Hicks back again. 

Everybody tired! 

Miss Grace Weir has charge of a physical culture class 
at the Church of the Messiah. 

How fortunate we were to have nature smile upon us 
during our vacation. 

The management of the Year Book is working hard and 
expects to have the book ready for distribution by the last of 
April. If you haven’t subscribed, do it at once. You'll not 
be sorry if you do, and you are likely to be sorry if you do 
not subscribe. 

Miss Elma Smith has met with marked success. She 
appeared with the Temple Quartet some time ago and they 
were so pleased that a number of engagements were booked 
with them. 

Miss Whitaker read at the Morgan Memorial recently. 


JUNIOR NOTES. 

The “Sweet Sixteen of 1911” found favor in the eyes of 
the student body and their support has been greatly appre- 
ciated by the class. 

Election of officers for the Senior year took place March 
30th. The following members of the class were chosen: 


President, Eva Churchill 
Vice-President, Marion Webster 
Secretary, Annie Howes. 
Treasurer, Margaret McCarthy 
Magazine Correspondent, Miss Richards 


A Junior Recital was given March 2goth, the program be- 
ing of its usual merit and worth. 

Miss Laura Smith has been deeply missed from our 
classes and she has our deepest sympathy in her recent be- 
reavement. 


FRESHMAN NOTES. 


Miss Emily Maps enjoyed the Easter vacation at her 
home in Long Branch, New Jersey. 
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Miss Mina Brown recently entertained Division A of the 
Freshman class at a theatre party at Keith’s. 

Miss Alicia Conlon spent an enjoyable vacation in Brook- 
lynn Nc 

Miss Marion Tucker read at Stoughton, Mass., on April 
6th. 

Miss Margaret Davidson spent the spring recess with 
friends in New York. 

Miss Ruth Roane spent the week end with friends in 
Providence, R. I. 

We have been pleased to have as a visitor in a number 
vof our classes Mr. Walter P. Taylor, a former student at 
Emerson. 

March 24th, the Freshmen made their appearance in the 
“Korn Huskin,’” a rural and fantastical creation which we 
are happy to say pleased the faculty, the students and the 
visiting friends. 

By request, we print herewith a few lines from one of the 


‘ditties contained in our extensive repertoire of original songs. 
Tink, tink, tink, tink, 
All through the years three or four; 
Ma, za, ska, ah. 
Open your mouth some more; 
Nom, nom, nom, nom, 
Make your mouth round like an O; 
So we hum from sun to sun, 
M-n-ng! 
It is rumored that Winifred Bent and Frederick Dixon 
are perfecting “A Courtship with Variations,” which they 


have been persuaded to give in public on April 14th. 


SOCIETIES. 
EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF BOSTON. 


On the evening of May sth, at the College, the Emerson 
College Club enjoyed a most delightful entertainment, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Patten. The music was violin, ’cello and 
piano, and was exquisitely rendered by the Misses Patten and 
Miss Pansy Andrews, pianist. 
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Miss McQuesten was the reader for the evening. The 
pleasure of having Miss McQuesten, with her cheery spirit, 
always with us at our meetings goes far to inspire us in our 
Club work, and her readings tonight made us all especially 
happy. We thank her. 

A most captivating feature of the programme was the 
fancy dances executed with rare perfection and charm by the 
children—pupils of Mrs. Patten. 

The subtle atmosphere of beauty which pervaded the 
entire entertainment was consciously felt by us all, and Mrs. 
Patten is to be congratulated on her success in creating for us 
this influence of the beautiful, a result by no means always, or 


even often, attained. The program was as follows: 
TRIOS 


Venetian Love Song, Nevin. 

Walzer Marchen Schutt 
READING 

Three Scotch Lyrics Burns. 
SOLOS 

Canzonetta D’Ambrosio 

Spinning Song Dunkler 
READING . 

A Lesson in Nobility Wiggin 
DANCES 


Wood Nymph Drill 
Garland Dance 


TRIOS 
Barcarolle Offenbach. 
Moment Musical Schubert 
DANCES 


Killarney Dance 
Blue Danube 
Pickaninny Dance 


CANADIAN CLUB. 


The Canadian Club held a most enthusiastic monthly 
meeting on Saturday afternoon, April 2nd, at which time the 
Misses Cameron and MacIntyre, for whom the Emerson 
Canadian Library Corner is named, were made honorary 
members. 

As an organization, the Club has allied itself with these. 
young women, and seconded their gift of Sir Gilbert Parker’s. 
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works to the Corner, by the presentation of some volumes 
from those of Professor Goldwin Smith. 

It was decided to assist the Club of next year financially, 
by each present member voting to send in a dollar to the organ- 
ization in September next, when College again opens. 


DELTA DELTA PHI NOTES. 


Misses Frances Woodbury, Beulah Cady and Alice Rudi- 
sill attended the wedding of Miss Mary Beasom and Mr. Rus- 
sell Spencer Bishop at Nashua, New Hampshire, March the 
twenty-ninth. 

Chaperoned by Mrs. Pierce, the Deltas gave a bungalow 
dance in honor of their guest, Miss Jean Mower, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

On March the eighteenth, Misses Beulah Cady, Ewing 
Carter and Edna Thomas read at an entertainment given be- 
fore the Southern Social Club of Boston. 

For the past week we have had as our guest Mrs. Harden- 
burg and Miss Elizabeth Hardenburg of Kingston, N. Y. 

Misses Estelle Henry and Ewing Carter have just re- 
turned to Boston, after having spent a most enjoyable week 
in New York, where Miss Henry went to meet her uncle of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who has just returned from abroad. 

Miss Jannette Perkins, who has recently returned from 
abroad, is now visiting Miss Frances Woodbury. 

Mr. Hugh Dorsey of Atlanta, Ga., spent the day in Bos- 
ton this last week as the guest of Miss Ewing Carter. 

Shortly after Easter vacation Mrs. Carl of Kingston, N. 
Y., spent a week with her daughter, Miss Elizabeth Carl, at 
81 St. Stephen street. 

Miss Wintie Whitesel spent part of her Easter vacation 
with Miss Tracy Eppstein of East Orange, N. J. 


ZETA PHI ETA NOTES. 


The sorority takes pleasure in announcing as a new mem- 
ber Miss Margaret Davidson, Ellensburg, Washington. 
Miss Jessie Shaw, ’08, is a guest of her sorority friends. 
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We have had the pleasure of entertaining at dinner Miss 
Eleanor Pomeroy, Miss Lois Beil, Miss Laura Pelletier, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard. 

Miss Ruby Ferguson read at an Alpha Phi affair. 

We wish to announce the marriage of two former Zeta 
girls, Miss Rena Hixon and Miss Grace Thompson. 

Miss Faye Smiley read at the New England Conservatory. 

The annual national convention of the Zeta Phi Eta So- 
rority will be held in Chicago this year. Miss Marie Neahr 
will attend as delegate of the Alpha Chapter. 


PH! MU GAMMA NOTES. 


The Sorority takes pleasure in announcing as new pledged 
members Miss Jessie Brown, Medford, Mass., and Miss Blois 
Freeman, Brookline, Mass. 

Miss Emeline Wright was the guest of her sister, Miss 
Ina Wright, at the Chapter House. 

Miss Flo Redman of Niagara Falls, N. Y., spent the East- 
er vacation as the guest of Miss Frances Riorden. 

We have had the pleasure of entertaining several of the 
members of the faculty at dinner recently. 

Miss Meda Bushnell was the guest of friends in Malden, 
Mass., last week. 

Miss Josephine Lyon spent Easter with friends in Dor- 
chester. 

Miss Ina Wright was the guest of the Delta Psi’s of the 
University of Vermont at a week-end party. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI NOTHS. 


Those who spent the spring vacation at their homes were, 
Misses Alice Davidson, Edith Newton, Ruth Roane, Marjorie 
Kinne, and Christine Hodgdon. 

Miss Elizabeth Davidson of Beaver, Pa., was the guest 
of Miss Pocahontas Staufft. 

Miss Georgia Newbury was the guest of Miss Alice Dav- 
idson, in March. 

Mrs. Kinne of Syracuse enjoyed a week in Boston with 
her daughter, Miss Marjorie Kinne. 
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Miss Myrtie Maguire, Emerson ’og, spent the week of 
the twenty-fifth with us. 

Misses Alla Martin, Evelyn Oelkers, Alma Bruggeman, 
Pocahontas Staufft, Dealsy Brooks, and Gertrude Comly 
enjoyed part of the spring vacation at The Colonial Inn at 
Concord, Mass. 

Miss Elizabeth C. J. Smith was in Springfield recently. 

On the twenty-fifth of March we were delightfully enter- 
tained by Mrs. Ross and Mrs. Kenny at the home of Mrs. 
Ross on St. Botolph street. Miss Lilia Smith and Mrs. Whit- 
ney were guests of honor. 

Miss Edith Newton was at home in New Haven for 
Easter Sunday. 

Wednesday, March 30th, several of the Kappa girls 
were dinner guests of Mrs. St. Ledger’s at the Copely Square 
Hotel. 

Kappa Gamma Chi entertained informally in honor of 
Miss Elizabeth Davidson of Beaver, Pa. 

Mr. Tripp read David Copperfield at the State Normal 
School, at Winona, Minn., on the evening of February twenty- 
sixth, and was entertained while in the city at the home of 
Virginia Jarman Gallagher, ‘04. Among those present at a 
dinner given that evening by Dr. and Mrs. Gallagher were; 
Mr. Gaylord, ’93, Miss Katherine Hayes and Miss Jane Keeler, 
both ’o6. 7 


The Answer. 

Bliss Carman, editor and author, told a story about James 
Russell Lowell and a bad boy. 

“A Boston woman,” said Mr. Carman, “asked Lowell to 
write in her autograph album, and the poet, complying, wrote 
the line— 

“ “What is so rare as a day in June?’ 

“Calling at this woman’s house a few days later, Lowell 
idly turned the pages of the album till he came to his own auto- 
eraph. Beneath it was written in a childish scrawl— 


“*A Chinaman with whiskers.’ ” 
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bAEDITORIAL){] 


woody Ee 


The Delay in The delay in getting the March Mag- 
the March Number. azine out on the 20th was due to the 
fact that the printer, through some er- 
ror, sent the Magazines to an address in Webster, in- 
stead of Boston, Mass. It took some time and patience to 
locate them and to convince the expressmen that they should 
have been sent to E. C. O. As a result of this delay, we re- 
ceived several requests from the Alumni who, thinking their 
names had been overlooked on the subscription list, asked to 
have the March number sent to them at once. This request 
was a delight in one way, because it was an acknowledgment 
that the Magazine was worth something to them, or that they 
were interested in it at least. Yet they would not have taken 
the pains to say as much if the Magazine had not been late. 
3 
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The majority of subscribers to the Magazine is among 
the Alumni. The Magazine Board always wants to make the 
Magazine a positive help and influence. But the Board is 
always handicapped with this difficulty,—that no one of its 
members is an Alumnus, so that it cannot always tell what 
kind of a magazine the Alumni would like best. Can this be 
remedied to a certain extent? Yes. How? By the Alumni 
themselves telling the Board the kind of a magazine they 
would like issued. 


Suggestions. By the time this number is issued the new 
Magazine Board for next year will have been 
elected, and they will have this very problem to deal with— 
and with no more definite means of solving it than their pre- 
decessors had. So the editor would like each Alumnus to send 
in at least one practical suggestion, or criticism, favorable or 
otherwise, as to how the Magazine can be improved. But 
please do not send a suggestion if it is not practical. ‘This 
may need some explanation. For instance, do not ask for 
more articles from the Faculty. Indeed, the Editor has 
driven the Faculty to distraction by asking for articles. A 
great many more articles were promised than were published, 
but on account of illness and various other legitimate reasons, 
the documents were not always forthcoming. However, you 
may get them some time in the future, because there will be 
many Editors but only one Faculty to work upon. So 
ii one Editor does not succeed in securing a paper from a 
member of the Faculty, there are Editors to come who will— 
even though it be a long time hence. Then again, please do 
not tell us that several of the selections for readings reprinted 
this year have not been as good as they might. We know 
that. But we are not altogether to blame, for there has been 
a dearth of good “readable” stories in current literature, and 
all that were good were copyrighted with such stringent rules 
about reprinting that we could not secure them. 
We would like to have you feel that it is your Magazine. 
And we want to make it as serviceable as we can. But we 
can’t do it if you don’t help. You must tell us what you want, 
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and then if we possibly can we will give it to you. Now do 
not shirk and think that the present students are going to do 
your work. They are even bigger shirkers than you are in 
regard to the Magazine, but we can pounce upon them and 
soundly beat them from their lethargy, while we can use only 
moral “’suasion”’ with you. Therefore, please send sugges- 
tions before May Ist. 


The Brand. 
Irate customer—See here! That student lamp you sold 
me a week ago is no good. It won’t work. 


Dealer—Beg pardon, sir. I ought to have told you it 
was a college student lamp.— Puck. 


“Better a day of strife than a century of sleep.” 


““Betimes 


The grandest songs depart 
While the gentle, humble, and low-toned rhymes 
Will echo from heart to heart.” 
—Abram J. Ryan. 


Warning to Poets. 


“The late Richard Watson Gilder,” said a New York poet, 
“always opposed the reading of light literature. A poet, he 
said, could not read such literature without corrupting his 
literary style. 


“He once told me that the poet, in this respect, was like 
Brown’s parrot. 

“Brown bought a parrot for $20 from a pet stock dealer, 
and a week or two later returned to the shop and insisted that 
the bird be taken back. 

““What’s the matter with it?” the dealer asked. 


“‘W-w-why,’ said Brown, ‘the durned c-c-critter st-stut- 
ters:’’”’ 
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ALUMNI NOTES. 


’o2. At the Glens Falls High School speaking contest, which 

was held during the past month, every student handled 
his or her subject in a very capable manner, which certainly 
reflects great credit, not only upon the students, but especially 
upon the teacher of the elocution, Miss Lucile Kelsey. 


"og. A busy person as usual is Miss Ross, who besides giving 

recitals at her own school, and elsewhere about her neigh- 
boring country, is at present in connection with her teaching, 
putting on a play at the college, which is an annual event 


there. Sex 
t 


08. Mrs. Ziza C. Gill announces the engagement of her 
daughter, Anna Catherine, to Mr. B. Dale Dickson of 
Pittsburg, Penn. The wedding will take place in the fall. 


704. Emma Randle is at present engaged in platform work, 
under the management of the Dixie Lyceum Bureau, and 
the Educational Lyceum Bureau. She has met with great suc- 
cess during her travels, and she writes that she finds many 
opportunities to speak favorable words of Emerson. 


96. Mrs. Elsie West Quaife of the Merrell-Van Seer School 

of New York, put on the play, “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
in opposition to the Ben Greet Players and completely out- 
played them. Mrs. Quaife has also added another feather to 
her cap by writing a two-act play, which was presented by the 
Alumnae of her class, and so great was its success that it is 
being played regularly. 


708. In Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa., Blanche Nannette 
Williams has charge of the Public Speaking Department 
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and also of the English classes, and at the last inter-collegiate 
contest, one of her students, whom she had coached, won the 
first prize. 


708. The students and friends of Milligan College were enter- 

tained on an evening during the last of March, by a recital 
given by Miss Mary Bell Barlow, who possesses exceptional 
talent. Miss Barlow has complete mastery of herself, and her 
soul is in her work. 


’*98. Alice Howell, who is teaching elocution at the Univer- 

sity of Nebraska, is trying to establish an Emerson schol- 
arship at the school, and she has also put in a new course in 
reading for public school teachers, and has already enrolled 
forty-five. This is a great stride toward the goal which we 
are all hoping for, that is, to make the principals and leading 
_ teachers realize the importance of reading in public schools, 
and to have it classed as one of the essential, and required 
studies, and not as a lost art. 

“Miss Van Clowes, ex-’10, and myself have a splendid 
studio out here in Butte, Montana, and we are getting along 
very well indeed,’ writes Winifred Sinclair, who has been 
teaching out west during the past year. 


*86. It is with great pleasure that we have received so many 
notices of the superb work which Mrs. Henrietta Clarke 
Bemis has been doing. Mrs. Bemis graduated from Emerson 
many years ago and her name is well known in the states of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, where she has coached prize 
speaking contests and plays with noteworthy success. 

Mrs. Frank Hanigan announces the marriage of her daugh- 
ter, Loretta Jean, to Mr. Frederick Henry Koch, on Thurs- 
day, March 24th, 1910, at the First Unitarian Church, Denver, 
Colorado. 


MY CREED. 


“What care [ for the pure white rose 
Placed in my cold, stiff hand? 

What care I for words of praise 
When I cannot understand? 
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“T care not for flowers heaped 
In wreaths upon my mound. 

I cannot scent their fragrance sweet, 
When I am ’neath the ground. 


“What good will deeds of honor do 
Above my lifeless form, 

When I have anchored in the vale, 
Safe, sheltered from the storm? 


“Oh, give to me my roses now; 
Kind words of love I crave; 

Wait not till death has touched my brow, 
And I am in the grave! 


“Yea, in the lonely, silent tomb, 
I hope to find sweet rest. 

Speak now the words with comfort fraught 
And calm my troubled breast. 


“Wait not till death has borne me hence; 
Alas! ’twill be too late, 
For I'll not need your songs of praise 
When I pass beyond that gate.” 
—Emma D. Randle, ’04. 


My Dear Editor, 

The thoughts of the ’o9 girls are going out to the Col- 
lege at this time of preparation, when every one is so busy 
that they have scarcely time to sleep. The stress of com- 
mencement is at hand and we who are out in the field wish 
we were there now with all the pleasure (and sorrows) of grad- 
uation. We are glad that the Magazine comes along to tell 
us all about it, and brings with it a touch of the Emerson 
spirit to help us. 

I feel I must send a “thank you” for the good things it has 
brought us this year. Every thing in each number has been 
so helpful. I am sure the article by Mr. Kenny was appre- 
ciated by all of us who are teaching and learning the truth 
of things by doing. We feel that in a measure all the ties are 
not broken, as long as the Magazine continues to bring us 
word of how “things are going on at home.” 

Best wishes to all Emersonians. 


Very sincerely, 
ETHELYN FLORA HOLLAND, ’09. 
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THE FIRST ESSENTIAL IN EXPRESSION WORK. 

The problems which confront the teacher of Reading, 
particularly of public-school Reading, differ in many respects 
from the problems which confront the teacher of Expression. 
For the most part, however, this difference concerns itself 
with details; fundamentally the main problems of both are 
the same. It is the purpose of this article to discuss from the 
teacher's standpoint one of these main problems. 

All thinking teachers must agree from the outset that the 
great purpose of Expression is to give freely, joyously, 
artistically according to the degree of development of the 
pupil’s powers, but first and foremost to give. This granted, 
we are at once confronted with a condition which prevails not 
only among school pupils but to some extent among all 
students of Expression, undisciplined by long experience; 
human nature seems prone to overlook the fact that before one 
can give one must first possess, or perhaps more truly, human 
nature is too lazy to undergo the drudgery which makes pos- 
session possible. 

What is the result? Pupils read or recite with a fair 
amount of glibness, perchance, and sometimes even with some 
show of literary appreciation, but for the most part without 
really knowing what they are talking about, as I have again 
and again proved to my own satisfaction by this simple ques- 
tion when a pupil has finished reading: “Now tell me in your 
own words just what that means.” By far the most frequent 
answer to this question has been an honest, “I don’t know;” 
in fact any other answer generally amounts to the same thing, 
for the attempted explanation proclaims “I don’t know” un- 
mistakably. 

The first work of the teacher, therefore, must be, it seems 
to me, to insist that the students shall thoroughly understand 
the selection under consideration in order that when they 
read in class, they may have something, nay much to give. 
To be sure, there are many selections with which a pupil must 
live, and live long, before he can have anything to offer 
through the medium of expression. The arrangement of the 
ordinary school curriculum with Reading classes occurring 
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any where from once a week to five times a week, of course 
prohibits the use of many such selections—the average stu- 
dent, be he ever so conscientious, will not, if given Brown- 
ing’s “Abt Vogler” come to class two days later very much 
wiser or richer than when the lesson was assigned. But leay- 
ing out of consideration such selections as need long and 
patient study to be thoroughly understood and appreciated, 
most teachers will find that the average selection needs more 
study than the ordinary pupil is likely to give until convinced, 
by every means within the teacher’s power, of the absolute 
necessity of such study. And even then the teacher will learn 
to her sorrow that the indolent though convinced are not 
converted, 


Let us consider now what it means to “possess” a selec- 
tion. In general we may say that it means to so grasp every 
thought that you can express it in your own language, to so 
visualize every picture that you can describe it in your own 
words in detail, and to so feel every emotion that for the time 
being you forget your own identity. That most pupils do not 
so possess their selections persistent questioning on the part 
of the teacher will soon prove. Ask any class of high school 
pupils what the following expressions mean, expressions all 
taken from such simple selections as occur in the first volume 
of the “Evolution,” and you will be amazed at the ignorance 
displayed: “Remote from towns he ran his godly race;” “Oft 
on the dappled turf at ease I sit and play with similes;’ “The 
oak leviathans whose huge ribs make their clay creator the vain 
title take of lord of thee;’ “Some Roman Adonis shall with 
his lily fingers pat your red brawn;” “I love thee to the depths 
my soul can reach when feeling out of sight for the ends 
of Being and Ideal grace;” “You must acquire and beget a 
temperance, that may give it smoothness;’ “And the flood 
which rolls its milky hue a river of light on the welkin blue ;” 
“T break the spirit’s cloudy bands, a wanderer in enchanted 
lands.” For the teacher to take for granted that her pupils, 
as intelligent beings, do know the meaning of these and sim- 
ilar expressions is a grave mistake; to allow them regularly 
to give to their class-mates what. they do not themselves 
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possess, or rather to attempt to give, is a still graver mistake, 
for by accepting such work she is fostering in them an 
all too common delusion which says that the main thing is 
that the selection shall sound well; in other words, she is en- 
couraging superficiality rather than intelligent thought-get- 
ting. 

The question now arises, What means can the teacher 
employ to cultivate on the part of her students an ever-in- 
creasing desire to make each selection theirs—how shall she 
teach them to realize that intelligent thought-getting is the 
first essential of all good reading? To this question the fol- 
lowing suggestions may serve as at least a partial answer. 

At the beginning the teacher must make it her practice to 
let scarcely a single passage go by unchallenged. Repeated 
demands for the pupil’s interpretation or explanation of all 
but the very simplest thoughts will soon make clear the limits 
of her pupils’ knowledge. Thenceforward she is prepared to 
know how much she can afford to take for granted. This pre- 
liminary work of careful questioning brings the best results 
if done orally in the class-room, for it serves the double pur- 
pose of giving the teacher an accurate basis from which to 
proceed and at the same time it makes the teacher quickly 
and genuinely acquainted with her students as individuals. 
After the teacher has discovered in general what her pupils 
know and what they do not know, how much they think (or 
how little!), she is then ready to limit her questioning and 
in the meantime she has taught her pupils to realize that the 
first work of the successful student of Expression is to ascer- 
tain clearly and with accuracy the whole meaning of every- 
thing he wishes to present. 


When the teacher is sure that this realization has become 
general and is likely to prove permanent, she can vary her 
method of procedure by oftentimes indicating when a new 
selection is assigned what passages need special attention and 
asking that such passages be interpreted in the pupil’s own 
words and brought to class to hand in as written work; nor 
is it a bad plan in the case of short poems to require that the 
whole selection be paraphrased. Written work has the ad- 
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vantage of giving each pupil something definite to prepare 
and it also means that the teacher can spend less of her. 
precious class-room time discussing the selection with the 
pupils and more in hearing the oral rendition of the author’s 
words. It has the disadvantage of giving the teacher papers 
to look over outside of class. But the results more than com- 
pensate for this extra labor, and it is with results that the 
true teacher is chiefly concerned and not with a bemoaning 
of her fate because no flowery path leads to those results. 
No teacher of Expression or Reading ever accomplished any- 
thing yet who did not throw herself heart and soul into her 
profession, and work like a dog both in the class-room and 
out. Such work alone is permanently satisfactory and satis- 
fying. 

Of course there are those individuals who will say that 
such analysis work as I have suggested will forever ruin any 
selection as far as the pupils’ appreciation of its beauty is con- 
cerned; nay, even that much of the great in literature was 
never destined to be understood by the average mortal. In 
defense of such an argument they may quote Browning’s fa- 
mous reply when someone asked him the meaning of one of 
his great lines: “When I wrote that, only the Lord and I 
knew what it meant, and I have long since forgotten!” My 
experience has taught me to believe, however, that when 
students earnestly seek the message hidden in the author’s 
words, such seeking if wisely done with the purpose ever in 
mind, leads to larger vision and deeper appreciation. ‘The 
seeking is not “the be all and the end all,’ but simply a 
means to more adequate oral expression; in other words, we 
are brought back to our original statement: He who would 
give must first possess. 


The part which the dictionary must play in this analysis 
work is obvious; nor do I count the training in the intelligent 
use of the dictionary the least of the good results which fol- 
low in the train of this method of devoting one’s energies 
first of all to divining the author’s meaning. It is amazing 
how many persons reach the age of discretion without ever 
having discovered that dictionaries have been compiled for 
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the benefit of the people.’ The same is true of the encyclo- 
paedia and of all books of reference. 

In conclusion I can say that I have again and again noted 
this, that invariably a class does better expressive work when 
the pupils have confined their personal preparation of a selec- 
tion to finding out what the author meant, rather than to 
an oral reading and re-reading of the selection preceded by 
no analysis work. Of course if the students have time to do. 
both before they come to class, so much the better. But 
where a choice must be made, as it must in most school work, 
let the pupils do first what logically comes first and equip 
themselves before they come to class with something to ex- 
press; and finally let them feel always in the teacher’s atti- 
tude, in what she demands of them, in her refusal to be satis- 
fied with superficial work, her hearty agreement with Ruskin’s. 
sentiment that “if you read ten pages of a good book with 
real accuracy you are forevermore in some measure an edu- 


cated person.” 
AGNES G. SMITH, ’08. 


THE WORK OF A MINISTER’S ASSISTANT. 


If anyone is looking for an easy, go-as-you-please job,. 
let him or her keep just as far away from a church position 
as possible. As to qualifications necessary: First,—Sincerity,,. 
and oh! you're so apt to become insincere, for you have to 
listen to so many different people tell the history of their 
lives, that you just simply can’t be vitally interested in every 
one. I have found myself planning what I should do the next 
week, the next day, or the next minute while I mumbled some- 
thing unintelligible, and my eyes wandered over the head of the 
speaker to someone whom I had especially invited to meet 
Miss Brown or Miss Smith. 

Never say a word, even “Excuse me,” unless you mean 
it. You might rather keep still,—because people see through 
you, and the lower down in the social scale a person is, the 
quicker they recognize it,—for the richer classes are so used 
to imitations they don’t know what the real article is. The 
next rule is,—be calm. Your duty is to be pleasant and cheer-- 
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ful, to make people believe that life is worth living, most of 
all to make them see some Vision, if you can, which will lift 
them up and start them on the High Road, rejoicing. And 
it follows that you must be naturally adaptable, for I know 
of no one who sees as many different kinds of people as a 
minister’s assistant, unless it is a house to house canvasser 
trying to sell a new kind of baking powder. 


Of course there are churches and churches, and this fact 
necessarily makes the work of an assistant vary accordingly. 
My experience has been with an ordinary sized city church 
whose people have a system of both theory and practice, 
which is about as nearly perfect as it can be, and still remain 
an organization of human beings. 


The “force” consists of the Minister, Associate Minister, 
one other assistant, besides myself and an office secretary. 
This force meets every morning, discusses yesterday's hap- 
penings, and receives orders from “The Chief.” Besides 
this force there are the usual necessary committees. 


Each member of the force has a Parish to report upon, and 
this means some visiting, which forms an important part of 
the work, but my Parish being made up of students, I am at 
liberty to use my own methods about seeing them. I seldom 
make formal calls and never, never will I see a girl a second 
time on this basis. There is generally some real mission in 
the visit, either to ask them to do something, serve at a tea, 
sing or play at a Mission, or bring some other girl to a service, 
or to invite them somewhere. And in most cases they are 
quick to respond, especially if you have something attractive 
to offer. 


Some people object to this system of “attractions” to get 
people interested in church. They say that “Soon it will be 
necessary to have a vaudeville performance at the morning 
service in order to fill the pews.” Well, that may be true. 
We haven't had any trouble in that direction at Central, how- 
ever, though I firmly believe we might have if we had such 
men in the pulpits as are allowed to be in some pulpits. Every 
minister, it seems to me, should have the ability to show 
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people that real religion is just as valuable and necessary as 
good food. 

A sense of duty will carry a person a long way, but it 
can't continue to drag them through long dissertations on 
some purely intellectual and theoretical nonsense. Young 
people, especially, need the thing presented in terms so force- 
fully practical, and so much in the present tense, that it will 
ring in their ears all week,—but there, I’m getting away from 
my subject. 

Sunday: I attend the morning service and the Young 
Women’s Discussion Class following, managing to see, and 
introduce to others, as many girls as I can see before and 
after the service. This is another important point which 
comes under “observation” I suppose. You must be quick to 
see new people, wide-awake every minute, so that no one who. 
should be spoken to goes out feeling that they “don’t belong.” 


At 4.45 comes the Vesper Service and every other Sunday 
this comes into the schedule. At 7.45 the Young People’s 
meeting is held in the Chapel, and as we have fifteen or 
twenty minutes for mingling socially previous to the open- 
ing, we have an excellent opportunity for meeting new people. 
Then comes some special music, a good old fashioned “hymn- 
sing,’ everyone choosing his or her favorite hymn, and then 
an informal talk by one of the ministers. The young people 
usually come again, and are gradually drawn into the fellow- 
ship. 

Monday: The flowers from the church have to be taken 
to the sick or shut-ins of the congregation. If only I had 
room to tell you of some of the interesting visits! How one 
dear lady to whom I carried a book and some flowers became 
my firm friend, and such a helper, with her lovely rooms and 
nice little tea-talks,—a place where I could ask the girls 
to go, and then going once, they kept up the custom until 
they found the friend that I had found, and she became a 
universal mother. 

At 4.45 there is the special weekly meeting of the force 
to talk over the week’s work, and this is also a little prayer 
meeting time, which is wonderfully helpful to all of us. 
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Tuesday: In the morning some lists to go over and mark 
for a social, notes or postals to write, or any other business 
detail to look over, then some calls, and the regular weekly 
tea at five. During the week I get four girls to serve at this 
informal gathering. Here the members, new, old, and pro- 
spective, meet and enjoy a cup of tea, for, we believe in the 
saying, “There is nothing like the clink of spoons and cups 
to make a person feel at home,’ and an important item of 
the Sunday evenings, which I forgot to mention, is the choco- 
late and cake. 


Wednesdays and Fridays: From 4.30 to 5.30 P. M., a 
class in Educational Dancing, which in common English 
means the old term of Physical Culture set to music. There 
is an excellent teacher, and thirty girls have wonderful times, 
lots of fun in jumpers and short skirts, and incidentally get 
their muscles exercised in good shape. 


The rest of the day is given up to calls or special work, 
and on Friday evening comes the regular weekly prayer: 
meeting and Conference, where I have received a good bit 
of education, listening to the learned men discuss topics of 
the day. Business and professional men meet on common 
ground and we get some marvelous displays of technique 
and spirit. 

On Thursdays we have our regular meeting at Mother 
Green’s, the beloved lady of the teacups. We read some inter- © 
esting things, listen to some good music, have our tea in the 
sun parlor, and go away with a rested feeling, and a desire 
to be like some of the people we have heard about. 

Saturday: Oh Blissful Hours! I do what I please, and 
evenings, except in special cases of socials or mission enter- 
tainments, I have to myself. 


This is the scheme of my work,—just a bare outline, for 
most of it cannot be put into words. It must be in your 
heart,—the desire to help a few people and get them to help 
scmeone else. 

It is like everything else in furnishing times of dis- 
couragement and times of great joy, and it would be all joy 
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if one could only look ahead far enough and have faith enough 
to see the Great Plan. I couldn’t tell you of all the wonder- 
ful advantages the position holds, unless I took up this whole 
number and several other numbers of the Magazine. I can 
only say that I am thankful and proud and glad to have had 


such a year’s experience. 
CATHERINE E. CARL, ’09. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS. 


From the “Journal of Education.” 


Only one who has been a part of the professional move- 
ments has any idea how much has happened in the last twenty- 
five years. The first real earnest attempt to publish profes- 
sional educational books was a little more than a quarter of a 
century ago, when D. C. Heath started his business, so far as 
new books were concerned, on Dr. W. H. Payne’s admirable 
translations of Compayre’s works. Other publishers indulged 
it, abundant jokes at the folly. But it was a success, not only 
from the sale of the books, but by bringing to the support of 
the new publishing house the professional reading element, a 
body of ardent, loyal men and women. 


Since then several publishers have occasionally issued a 
teacher’s book, but they have done this from one of three rea- 
sons which they have usually offered as an excuse: Because 
they thought they had a pull, or the author had, whereby the 
book ought to be_placed upon a reading circle list. This al- 
ways pays. Or, because the author could use the book in his 
own normal school or department of education and was likely 
to have it so used in other schools and colleges. Or, thirdly, 
because the house had the author’s text-books and it pleased 
him to have them issue a professional book. 

Now, for the first time since the first activity of Mr. 
Heath, an important publishing house has issued a line of 
twenty educational books, all by active American educators, 
all brought out, almost literally, within a year, and for the 
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sake of publishing these books with no staying of proceedings 
tc: estimate which reading circles or normal schools will prob- 
ably use any given book. This is, in a way, the most import- 
ant professional book situation developed in a quarter of a 
century. 


In view of this departure it is interesting to see what 
books have been selected by the Houghton Mifflin Company in 
their attempt to cater to a newly created reading public. We 
give the title of about half of these, selecting books of general 
interest which were clearly published for their professional 
merit apart from any direct connection between either author 
or subject and special sale :— 

“American Education,” by Andrew S. Draper, commis- 
sioner of education of the state of New York. 

“Social Development and Education,” by M. V. O’Shea, 
University of Wisconsin. 

“The Teacher,’ by George Herbert Palmer and hice 
Freeman Palmer. 

“Growth and Education,” by Professor John M. Tyler, 
Amherst College. 

“Education,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“The Meaning of Infancy,” by John Fiske. 

“Education for Efficiency and the New Definition of the 
Cultivated Man,” by Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard University. 

“Moral Principles in Education,” by John Dewey, Co- 
lumbia University. 

“Changing Conceptions of Education,” by E. P. Cubber- 
ley, Leland Stanford Junior University. 

“Self-Cultivation in English,” by George Herbert Palmer, 
Harvard University. 

“Ethical and Moral Instruction in the Schools,” by George 
Herbert Palmer. 

“How to Study,” by Professor Frank McMurray, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 
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“I KNOW A COTTAGE.” 


I know a cottage far away, 
Beside a mountain stream; 
And of that cottage all the day 
And half the night I dream. 


Its walls no wreath of ivy wear; 
Its roof is thatched and low; 

No trees are near, but she is there 
I courted long ago. 


She lives a life of holy calm 
Beyond the silent old, 

As lonely as a mountain lamb 
Within a mountain fold. 


I loved her once, I love her yet, 
While round my heart entwine 

The tendrils of the old regret— 
She never will be mine. 


I know not if she thinks of me; 
This only may I know— 

That one sweet April twilight we 
Were lovers long ago. 


—E. Charlton Black 
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A SHEAF OF LYRICS BY E. CHARLTON BLACK. 


SPHERE MUSIC 
{ 


The moon has left the coast of cloud 
And sails into the open sky— 

A ship of gold, with banners proud, 
And pennons streaming high. 


She sails into the azure sea, 
And from her decks of quivering light, 
There comes in music waves to me 
The music of the night. 


Oh let me hear, with reverent ear, 
Those strains of spheral minstrelsy, 

That tell of hope that knows no fear, 
And love that cannot die! 


SPHERE MUSIC 
II 


Above the valley of the Wye 
I lay upon the midnight hill; 
The stars of summer filled the sky; 
The vale was still. 


Then from the gulf of shadow there 
I heard a lonely human cry— 

{t rose like a repentant prayer 
To that fair sky. 


And lo! from many a harp-like string 
A song of Love and Faith rang clear; 
Drie It was the song the seraphs sing 
For God to hear! 


“THERE IS SNOW I’ THE GLEN TO-NIGHT, LOVE.” 


There is snow i’ the glen to-night, love, 
There is storm on the breast o’ the hill. 
The moon has rack on its light, love, 
And the night-wind has its will. 
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We dreamed to go to the glen, love, 
To part i’ the wan moonlight; 

If we never go there again, love, 
We cannot go there to-night. 


The night-wind has its will, love, 
I must boot and saddle and go; 

My heart is the storm on the hill, love, 
And thine is the glen wi’ the snow. 


“WHEN THE LIGHTS ARE LOW.” 


When the lights are low, and we leave the room, 
Late, late in the dark Decembers, 

Weird figures flit through the deepening gloom, 
And sit round the dying embers. 


The nights are wild and the wind is high, 
When they are assembling there; 

And the weirdest, with a weary sigh, 
Takes his seat in the easy-chair! 


VIOLET AND ROSEMARY. 
Last May-day by the wooded strand 
That belts the ocean of the west, 
I laid a violet in the hand 
Of her I loved the best. 


And now, where the long western wave 
Breaks soft on sand and loud on stone, 
The rosemary is on her grave, 
And I am all alone! 


BY THE SEA. 


Along the downs the dawn lies red, 
And grey along the sea; 

It lays its rose-leaves on the bed 

Of white, where she is lying dead, 
That was so much to me. 


They’ll lay her where the sea-birds cry 
Beside the sobbing sea; 
There through the long, dim years she'll lie, 
And this must be, until I die, 
A lonely world to me. 


287 
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“DOWN THE WALK IN THE CROW-WOOD.” 
Down the walk in the crow-wood we wandered together, 
A dear heart and I two Aprils ago; 
The fir-trees were glorious with tassel and feather; 
Bird and blossom were one with the fragrant spring weather; 
And sweetly we talked, 
As slowly we walked 
Down the path in the crow-wood two Aprils ago! 


Down the walk in the crow-wood the snow-flakes are falling, 
Where I wander alone at the mid-hour to-night; 

An owl from the gloom of the fir-trees is calling, 

And a memory, wild as the wind, is enthralling 
My soul as I go 
Through the dead leaves and snow 

That lie thick on the path at the mid-hour to-night. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 
By Rev. A. A. Stockdale, Union Congregational Church, 8th May, 1910. 
Subject: “The Lure of Perfection.” Heb. 13: 21, Jas. 1: 4. 


I use two texts this morning; one you will find in the last 
chapter of Hebrews, the 21st verse: 


“Make you perfect in every good work to do his will, work- 
ing in you that which is well pleasing in his sight, through 
Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 


And my second in James, first Chapter, 4th verse: 


“But let patience have her perfect work, that ye may be 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 


The first text is a very daring hope,—the hope of perfec- 
tion; the second, the secret by which that perfection may be 
attained. 

You undoubtedly appreciate your work in Emerson Col- 
lege; you ought to appreciate it, because it is a course in self- 
discovery, self-mastery, and self-consecration. If the last is 
omitted, then the course has failed. To discover one’s self 
and not to master one’s self is only pain. To discover, master, 
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and never use, is worse than pain. Your course has failed, if 
to-day you are satisfied. True education is not known by its 
satisfactions, but by its controling dissatisfactions, and if you 
feel to-day you are all you hoped to be when you started, your 
course may be said to have failed. True education does not 
give us the consciousness of perfection, but makes us intelli- 
gent and eager in the pursuit of perfection. Because of your 
education, you feel farther away from your ambitions to-day 
than when you started, you are conscious of failure, yet more 
accurate, and better able to understand what lies between you 
and your ambitions; so, be not discouraged if, as you Jook hack 
over the years you say,—‘I have not attained.”’ 


The best service education renders us is to adjust us to 
the law of this world and enable us to follow the “Lure of 
Perfection.” This is a world of becoming and never a world 
of arriving; an exasperating thing to keep in mind, a most 
troublesome thing to remember when we want to quit, and a 
most exasperating experience to the soul when we would 
like to be all that we can name. And yet the true soul that 
enters upon a course of education must adjust itself to the 
conception that this is always a life of becoming, and never 
a life of arriving. The more completely we adjust ourselves 
to this conception, the more successful will be our quest of 
perfection. 

I want to present my subject today under three heads— 
Ist, The Disturbing Voice of Perfection; 2nd, The Inspiring 
Vision of Perfection; 3rd, The Patient Quest of Perfection. 


First. The Disturbing Voice of Perfection: There are 
voices in this world always calling us to be something better. 
Mr. Park, in his little book on “The Keen Joy of Living,” 
says that “all true art is noble failure.” All great art is 
a noble failure,—noble because of the earnest efforts that 
he is able to be or do. In the Great Artist the soul is keen, 
alert, and wise enough to see how much of the great work is 
left undone, and the finished product is always something of 
a noble failure,—noble because of the earnest efforts that 
have been put into it; failure, because the true artist is 
always aiming at something above and beyond his power to 
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express. The voice calling to perfection so stirs and awakens 
the soul, that the keen pain of imperfection must be suf- 
fered, and we find that life is never satisfying to the fancy. 

The voices of perfection that will not allow us to rest, 
but force us to follow ever the things we think we will never 
attain, are the secret of the soul’s greatest success, the soul’s 
greatest life, and the best we can find in a world like this is 
the “lure of perfection” that keeps us working and think- 
ing and hoping anew, and following what seems to be so far 
away. An education opens your eyes to this situation in the 
world, and, therefore, an education is to many people some- 
what discouraging, but enables that person to be more active 
and persistent in the becoming of something he never would 
have become but for the “lure of perfection.” 

Second. We come also to the “Inspiring Visions of Per- 
fection”; the world is never without them; that soul is with- 
out them who does not know how to interpret them. Note 
some of the great men that have given us these visions; 
Homer standing as the concentrated spirit of antiquity; 
Dante as the spirit of the Middle Ages; Shakespeare as the 
spirit of the Renaissance; Goethe and Schiller as the Mod- 
ern Spirit. 

In these men, who followed the “Lure of Perfection,” we 
see the world’s great vision of what true life is. Goethe and 
Schiller, so friendly in life, now lie in the ducal mausoleum in 
Weimar, their statues in the square standing side by side, as 
if each were trying to put the wreath of honor and glory upon 
the other. “Schiller the more loved, and Goethe the more ad- 
mired; Schiller more human, Goethe more universal.’ They 
were great prophets of things above the ordinary. They 
lived and wrote that the world might have an “inspiring 
vision of perfection.” We find the soul of Dante struggling 
up through all that torments, afflicts, shakes, and disturbs. 
We find Shakespeare speaking out the richest secrets of the 
great human heart, trying to voice the feelings of love in 
“Romeo and Juliet.” | 

In “Wilhelm Tell” we find that great writer, Schiller, 
as he breathes the liberty of the mountains, and we tread 
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with him the glorious and lofty Alps of personal freedom. 
In Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra” we lay aside the value of 
those things that pass, and lift our thought to the spiritual 
values that perish never, and without which the mean of 
life could never be gained. With the great visionaries of ages 
we can struggle up above the mists and the fogs to the 
mountain peaks where we too can see the “Vision of Perfec- 
tion.” 


The stage gives us a vision of perfection. The highest 
possible contribution of the stage to life comes when its 
acting reveals the victory of perfection and not the picture 
of failure. The heart of man has already a too vivid picture 
of the sin and sorrow of the world. 


The pulpit has its vision of perfection. Jesus Christ, the 
Sinless Man of humble life, who walked the shores of Galilee, 
has been and ever will be the conquering message of the 
consecrated pulpit. Christ leads us through a world of 
temptations and trials, to the picture of God who ever loves 
us. Christ’s life reveals to us God. The true influence of 
Christianity will ever be to put men and women under the 
irresistible Lure of Perfection as it comes from the vision 
of God. 

Third. We come also to “The Patient Quest of Perfec- 
tion”; this is the difficult thing to adjust ourselves to. There 
seem to be so many reasons why we should quit sometimes; 
there seem to be a hundred explanations of why we fail; 
there seem to be a thousand insurmountable difficulties in 
the path of every sincere life. 

All things fail, unless the soul comes to the secret of 
that highest and best life, which is the “Patient Quest of Per- 
fection.” Sometimes our quest becomes so patient and so 
much like drudgery that we are likely to look not for present 
jey but expect it to be stored up for us when we accomplish 
the difficult task. Not so, the sunshine must be with us in 
our labors. 

A little boy once came home from a religious meeting, 
and asked,—““Mamma, why it is that good people are so un- 
interesting?” Many times that has been a legitimate charge, 
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for piety and virtue have moved through the world with 
faces too serious to attract and inspire. The serious patience 
has driven the sunshine out of life. He who works and sings 
is the one who sings the best; he who works and smiles is 
the one who smiles the best; he who works and longs and 
hopes is the one who comes the nearest to knowing the 
secret of the “Patient Quest for Perfection.” In the “Patient 
Quest of Perfection” there must be more of sunlight, more 
of hope and glory, more of imagination and charm; this is 
the great secret of the best life. 


Melrose Abbey, even though it stands now in ruins, is 
a true illustration of what life can be. The beauty of that 
famous Abbey is the charm of blended inconsistencies. The 
harmonious and satisfying combination of all sorts of irregu- 
larities must be the effect of every true life. 


There is not such a thing as a literally consistent life 
in this world. Never hope to be mathematically consistent ; 
if you do, you will be so formal and regular that the world 
will want none of you. There is a perfect revolt against 
such consistency. The life that is truest is one made up of 
blended inconsistencies. 

The raw materials of art are never beautiful. Take a 
frame, and a piece of canvas, and a pot of paint and a paint 
brush, and say—‘“Is there-a picture in these?’ So raw ma- 
terials of life are never beautiful in themselves. You have 
to deal with raw materials, and you say to yourselfi—“My 
materials are so poor and common, I can not make any- 
thing out of these; a poor education,—a handicap to begin 
with; limited means, unsympathetic parents and friends; my 
poor materials, can I ever do anything with them?’ Raw 
materials are never beautiful, but. when the Master soul 
comes in command of them they become beautiful. Many a 
soul has stopped in the contemplation of the raw material 
and become discouraged. 

Hear the words of my text speaking to you this morn- 
ing; your life is not finished, it is only begun. Shall we 
stand in the presence of God, claiming that we did no better 
because of poor materials? The soul revolts against such a 
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thought; the soul says, “No, I will take these poor materials, 
and by the magic of the soul’s combination I will make them 
beautiful.” And that is what the “Patient Quest of Perfection” 
can do; then you will be “perfect and entire, wanting noth- 
ing.” 

Sometimes it seems as if. we were traveling over a 
rugged mountain path alone in the night, and find only an 
occasional flash of lightning to show us the path; but it is 
far better to go over the mountain in the night, than to stay 
on the other side wishing but never starting. Take the risk 
of the precipice and the jagged rock, take the risk of losing 
the path. Is your life suddenly lightened and darkened again; 
do your eyes open and close; do your ears listen and then 
do you sleep; does your soul start and then stop? If so, 
hear me to-day; this is not the experience for which the soul 
was made. Struggle on, following that which seems to be 
getting farther away, waking into new life, new possibilities, 
new hopes and powers, singing as you labor, smiling as you 
battle, and following the “Lure of Perfection” until God sees 
fit to clothe you anew with the immortal body, limitations 
removed, shakels of earth taken off, mind inspired by the 
actual presence of the Divine, you truly become what you 
wanted to be because you were faithful in following the 
“Lure of Perfection” in a world like this. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS. 


The address to the Graduating Class was delivered this year by 
Dean Ross. His theme was “The Dignity of the Teaching Profes- 
sion.” We are not able to present it to our readers in full, but will 
print a resume. . 


A year ago one more happily selected for this occasion 
said that in making an address to the graduating class he 
must be pardoned if he preached somewhat of a sermon, as 
he found it impossible to speak or teach without preaching. 
There spoke his Scotch ancestry; but more, there spoke the 
true teacher. I hold it as true that there is small difference 
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between the best preaching and teaching, and that every true 
teacher, unknowingly perhaps, but none the lest effectively 
because of that fact, raises in his class-room a pulpit from 
which he is continually rebuking, exhorting, admonishing, 
alluring to brighter worlds, and leading the way to a realiza- 
tion of latent powers and undreamed-of-possibilities. Be- 
cause I believe this thoroughly I shall venture to sermonize 
to the extent of using a text and making serious comment 
thereon. 


One said, “I magnify my calling.” These four words 
reveal the theme. Here I use the word magnify in its scrip- 
tural sense: to sound the praises of, to exalt the power, to 
extol, to glorify. In doing this I may use some trite phrases 
and dwell upon some things that seem too simple and long 
accepted to need reiteration; but of such is the foolishness 
of preaching—yea, and its great persuasion! 


It is said of one who has recently burst from Darkest 
Africa upon the courts and camps of Europe, like Halley’s 
comet upon a wondering world, that he is a mighty repeater 
of emphatic platitudes, and the apostle of the obvious. Un- 
doubtedly this is true, but the world goes to church and to 
school to hear such platitudes. It is hoped that these words, 
familiar and commonplace as they may sound, may serve to 
call our thoughts to the dignity and worth of the profession 
that we represent. 

The calling of the teacher is one of the most ancient and 
honorable known among men. It needs no defense, but it 
calls for one with more ability and time than is at my dis- 
posal to put forth in a sounding “Magnificat” the duties, 
rewards, heroisms, and hopes, of those who strive, and fail, 
and fall, and rise again to renewed effort in the day’s work 
of directing the unwilling or the unwise to better things. 

From the dawn of intellectual day upon this planet the 
Nestors, Gamaliels, Agassizis, Pestalozzis, Arnolds of Rugby, 
and Mary Lyons of Holyoke, have been those who have ruled 
and given laws in small kingdoms and to few followers— 
but “their line has gone out through all the earth.” Their 
influence is felt after the captains and the kings have departed. 
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This has been called The Land of the Almighty Dollar. 
We have been held in contempt as money-mad. But of late 
a new note is heard, and the older nations are beginning to 
perceive that this is after all what a great modern historian 
has recently called us: “A land of idealism.” In it the pro- 
fession of teaching has become one of the greatest of em- 
ployments. Prof. Palmer says that a fifth of our population 
is constantly at school, and that wherever one hundred and 
sixty men, women and children are gathered a teacher is 
sure to be among them. A charge so influential is committed 
to nobody else in the community. 


No one should enter the teaching profession as a means 
of amassing worldly gear and goods. But in this profession 
as in any other, “The laborer is worthy of his hire,’ and 
each member of it should so carry himself as a self-respecting 
wage-earner that his pecuniary rewards shall be in some de- 
gree commensurate with the service rendered. Prepare your- 
selves to earn a livelihood; demand a reasonable recompense; 
then show a sturdy independence of the mammon worship 
that claims its devotees in every market place. So shall you 
add dignity and respect to your profession. 

You should be teachers of vision; but not visionaries. 
“Where there is no vision the people perish.” You are to 
teach specific subjects, but do it in a way to ennoble the com- 
monplace, awaken aspiration, and to serve your own day 
and community. You must show that although it deals with 
art it is not artificial, and that the speech arts too often put 
to ignoble uses are the strongest allies of good government. 

Ex-President Roosevelt said last month in his speech 
before the French Academy: “It is highly desirable that a 
leader of opinion in a democracy should be able to state his 
views clearly and convincingly. . . . It is a sign of polit- 
ical weakness in any community if the people tend to be car- 
ried away by mere oratory, if they tend to value words in and 
for themselves as divorced from the deeds for which they 
are supposed to stand. The phrase-maker, the phrase-mong- 
er, the ready talker, however great his power, whose speech 
does not make for courage, sobriety and right understand- 
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ing is simply a noxious element in the body politic, and it 
speaks ill for the public if he has influence over them. To 
admire the gift of oratory without regard to the quality be- 
hind the gift is to do wrong to the republic.” | 


It is highly desirable that you, in so far as you can, show 
that your work has to do with the affairs of the republic; 
and thus shall you add dignity and worth to the particular 
field of teaching which you occupy. Those who are capable 
of shaping others have something about them that cannot 
be set down, explained or conned from a book. Kent felt 
this when he said to King Lear: 

“You have that in your countenance which I would fain 
call master.” 

Lear—“What is that?” 

Kent—“Authority.” 

You must have this, and in addition—sincerity. The un- 
witting gesture, the untrue tone, the unconscious glance, all 
give the strongest testimony; and a surer final rating than 
the eulogistic comments inscribed by compliant friends upon 
the records of any teachers’ agency. ‘Words have weight 
when there is a man behind them,” says Emerson. Not only 
to become, but to remain, a good teacher we must have sym- 
pathy. I use the word in its original sense here of ability to 
enter into the pain and pleasure of another; to enjoy or suffer 
with them, to hold a fellow feeling. Given this and it is as 
if you had drunk deep of the fountain of perpetual youth, then 
“Age cannot wither nor custom stale your infinite variety.” 

Fine things have I seen presented from this platform, but _ 
the finest to me was the sight of a man well into the last 
score of years that marks a century of fruitful life, sitting 
here two weeks ago, for a full hour, while with strong voice 
and never flagging intellect, he gave advice and read to you 
from the golden book of experience. 


Teaching is a live profession. To quote in closing from 
Prof Palmer: “Evidently as we become better teachers we 
become in some sort better persons. Our beautiful art, be- 
ing so largely personal, will at last be seen to connect itself 
with nearly all other employments. Every mother is a teach- 
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er. Every minister. The lawyer teaches the jury, the doctor 
his patient. . . . As teaching is the most universal of 
the professions, those are fortunate who are able to devote 
their lives to its enriching study.” 


OMAR AND THE RABBI 
A Comparison 


The two poems were given to the reading world within 
a short time of each other; these Rubaiyat of exquisite 
melodic beauty, were first issued, in their English dress, but 
a year or more before “The Rabbi’ appeared in Browning’s 
clearest style. The latter has always been somewhat neglect- 
ed. Omar, on the contrary, has been chatted about, written 
about, translated, dined over, poetized about, to an extent 
which would scarcely be excessive if Omar were Homer. 
The cause is not far to seek, for we are here considering 
not so much Omar and his philosophy, but FitzGerald’s fault- 
less form of verse and the singular grace of these amazing 
quatrains; for it is said of him: “FitzGerald ingeniously wove 
into a life-cycle of agnostocisms a number of originally dis- 
connected and isolated quatrains, uniforming the whole, with 
the unity of his own personality and with the flamboyant 
brilliancy of his peculiar genius. He took the Persian’s 
thought and the Persian’s manner, but made it his, with just 
such high-handed, modest, one might almost say unconscious, 
art of lordly rapine as Shakespeare displayed toward his pre- 
-decessors, whom he robbed to glorify.” It is the genius of 
the author which makes us enjoy Omar, not because of, .but 
in spite of his doubting, ever-burning questions of “Why? 
Whence? Whether?” If indeed we are 


“But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon the chequer-board of Nights and Days. 
Hither and thither moves and checks and slays, 
And one by one back into the Closet lays,” 
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it is pleasant to our senses to be told so in exquisite verse. 


“A Hair perhaps divides the False and True” 


but this at least we may say with confidence—to admire and 
delight in Omar as presented by FitzGerald is to create a subtle 
bond of sympathy which in turn creates new ties of kinship, 
new groups of association, moved by the art which belongs 
not to one age or country, but to all. 


That the quatrains are incomparably greater verse than 
Robert Browning’s stanzas would hardly be questioned, but 
what of the two philosophies? 


“Ah make the most of what we get may spend, 
Before we unto the Dust descend; 

Dust unto Dust, and under Dust to lie, 

Sans Wine, Sans Song, Sans Singer, and Sans End!” 


crys Omar in darkest mood, while in striking contrast to this 
hopelessness is the exalted faith of The Rabbi, when he says: 


“Poor vaunt of life indeed, 

Were man but formed to feed 

On joy, to solely seek and find and feast: 

Such feasting ended, then 

As sure an end to men; 

{rks care the crop-full bird? Frets doubt the maw-crammed beast?” 


“Calm and abiding, where Omar is sensual; and with 
regard for both body and soul, where Omar degenerates into 
Epicureanism pure and simple.” In fact it will be clearly 
seen by perusal of the text, the Rabbi positively affrms 
against every scepticism of the Persian poet. 

That Robert Browning’s poem expresses his own philos- 
ophy is evident to those who find expressions of the same 
in much that he has written, “Saul,” “Apt Vogler,’ “Death 
in the Desert,” “Paracelsus,” “The Ring and the Book,” etc. 
Compare the following: 
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“For thence a paradox 

Which comforts while it mocks. 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail! 

What I aspired to be 

And was not, comforts me: 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale.” 


I quote from “The Pope,” “The Ring and the Book”: 


“Why comes temptation, but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestalled in triumph? Pray 
‘Lead us not into temptations Lord’ 

Yea, but O Thou whose servants are the bold 
Lead such temptations by the head and hair, 
Reluctant dragons, up to who dares fight 
That so he may do battle and have praise.” 


Again in “Saul”: 


“What stops my despair? 
This:—tis not what man Does which exalts him, but what man 
would do.” 


Is it not true that either way we look at Omar’s philos- 
ophy, whether the grave or gay, the result is sad enough? 
Saddest perhaps when seeming most gay. More apt are we 
to be moved to sorrow than anger toward the old tent-maker, 
who after vainly endeavoring “to unshackle his steps from 
Destiny and to catch some authentic glimpse of To-morrow, 
falls back on To-day,” as the only ground upon which to 
stand; however momentarily slipping from under his feet. Is 
there not more to live by, hope for, and finally achieve in the 
Rabbi’s firm faith and triumph of Age? 


“So still within this life 
Though lifted o’er the strife 
Let me discern, compare, pronounce at last. 
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This rage was right i’ the main 
That acquiescence vain; 
The Future I may face, now I have proved the Past.” 


* * * * *k * 


“So take and use thy work 

Amend what flaws may lurk. 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 

My times be in thy hand 

Perfect the cup as planned 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same.” 


I quote from Mr. John Hay, William Adams Slade, Her- 
bert Henry Asquith, and Mr. Frederick LeRoy Sargent’s 
brochure, from which I took the title of the foregoing article. 


Harriet C. Sleight, ’07 


ANOTHER LOSS. 


The passing away of Clara E. Alden, the wife of our 
friend and helper, Dr. Silas A. Alden, is one of the events 
which makes us think of the past years. Mrs. Alden was born 
in Milo, Maine, April 11, 1853, came to the College in 1890, 
and was graduated with the Class of ’93. She was afterwards 
a Post Graduate, and for some time associated with the work 
of the College. During several years she was active in se- 
curing homes for the girls; and her winning smile and tender 
ministrations saved many a heart from its homesickness. She 
was generous to a fault, and gave herself in every way that 
could help the College or the College life of the students. 
When she was associated with the work of the College she 
assisted her husband in his classes in Physical Culture, and 
interested herself in the well-being of the young women, 
showing them the proper way to wear clothing for health and 
comfort. Ever she was ready and willing to serve, until ex- 
treme illness crippled her activities and obscured her life. 
With never tiring care and never failing tenderness Dr. Alden 
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has guarded her in every possible way that could relieve or 
sustain her in suffering. The terrible Bright’s Disease 
brought many an attack which tried the spirits of them both; 
but still has her smile been sweet and cheering when she again 
came forth.. When Dr. Alden’s course of medical study was 
completed with honor, her rejoicing was a part of his reward. 

We all have felt through the weary years, the sympathy 
that could only be expressed upon occasion; and now we lay 
our tribute on a heart which gave so much to friends and 
Icved ones; and we offer our deepest reverence to the bereaved 
who still walks among us with firm step and ever ready help. 

During more than twenty years of married life our friends 
have been with us, helping in times of stress and strain. And 
in the summers of recent years many echoes of the good times 
enjoyed with them by friends have come to us from the Maine 
woods, where the camp and forest life have prolonged useful- 
ness and brought strength and vigor. Mrs. Alden was a lover 
of nature; trees and flowers were her delight; the lake and 
woods she loved. ' 

Through all her suffering she was always beautiful and 
her smile was ever ready to greet us. I remember the last 
time I saw her; she had just come from a bed of illness to 
witness my first appearance after the patient work of her 
husband had given me fingers to try in public. The first one 
after the program to greet me was Clara Alden, who, with 
sparkling eyes and open arms, entered the dressing room. 
Her pride seemed equal for us both; the Doctor who had given 
me the means of success, and I, whose work had been restored. 

Clara Alden left us after weeks of suffering on the 14th 
of April. We shall always remember her here among the fac- 
ulty, and the Alumni will mourn her loss. The many whom 
she helped will send a prayer for the comfort of her faithful 
companion; and ever shall we lay the wreath of immortelles 
in thought upon the memory of the departed. 


JESSIE ELDRIDGE SOUTHWICK. 
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CLASS POEM. 
(Copyrighted 1910.) 


“Awake and grow! New life I bring, 
Start up from Mother Earth.” 

It is the clarion call of Spring 

That wakes the flowers to birth; 
Folded in Nature’s close embrace 

Long have they slept beneath the soil, 
Unheeding there the season’s pace, 
Free from all blight or spoil. 

But now this messenger of life 
Breathes through each tiny sleeper’s bower 
A burst of melody so rife; 

“Awake and live! I give thee power!” 


Just as the magic voice of Spring 
Commands the grass to grow, 

And earth the lovely flowers to bring 
Where never man did sow. 

Unto the heart of everyone 

Youth wildly breathes his waking hymn 
Which tells us of the great deeds done, 
And shows the future, dim. 

To every one this message comes, 

And with the flowers it whispers “grow,” 
It shows a life to us unknown 

And toward its visions bids us go. 


Our youth, that favored hour of Time, 
That dawn of flaming light, 

It’s life is writ in radiant lines, 
Victorious over night, 

Unto each youthful heart it shows 
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A morn before full day— 


And out of it the future grows 

For there life’s base we lay. 

Then youthful fancies are outgrown 
And forms of mind and soul fast change 
While yet the spirit plastic lies— 
Within a new life’s range. 


Class-mates, the numbers are but few 
To whom the gardner grants 

A forcing house so sure and true— 

In which to start the plants. 

The youth whose lot has fallen here 
Within the soil of truth is put, 

The atmosphere is Sympathy, 

Through Faith the flower takes root. 
When placed within this growing house 
Few saw the power within each seed; 
But faithful eyes watched o’er the plants, 
And loving hearts supplied each need. 


Until a healthy root-work grown 
Gave strength unto our life, 

And every seed, for three years sown, 
Is nourished for the strife, 

Within our minds, about our hearts, 
We feel the new tide surge, 

What if the fateful “Gardener Time” 
Should now transplanting urge! 

Will not such roots as here are formed 
Pierce through the hardest of earth’s sod, 
And there throw out their tendrils firm 
Nor fear the Spoiler’s rod? 


The end of college life is here, 

And we select new ground. 

Perhaps at first ’tis hard and sear, 

And unproductive found. 

Yet we must force our roots down through 
The outer surface crust, 

Then spread them wide with message true, 
And work with love and trust; 

For those whom fate directs, to choose 
Your services, your talent’s power! 

You must point out the path of light 

That leads to wisdom’s tower. 
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The great evangels scorn no task 
Nor fail in sympathetic deed, 

That each frail one may dare to ask 
For guidance in his need. 

If thus we share in joys and fears 
Revealing strength and hope to all, 
And give alike our smiles and tears, 
Our roots must deeper fall. 

For branches cannot spread in air 
Unless the base beneath is strong, 
Apparent growth, but seeming fair 
If soul that prompts be wrong. 


Where e’re you bide, anear or far, 

As fate shall guide the quest, 

It only matters what you are 

And can you stand the test. 

This age demands the signs of growth, 
Results must follow every deed, 

“The worid wants men” our Mentor quoth, 
We must supply the need. 

The countless blessings we’ve had here 
To others we must now transmit, 

And help each one to help himself, 
God’s law, though never writ. 


Within this world we each must play 
Upon life’s stage a role 

How great or small, that we must say, 
As masters of our soul. 

Worth is the sum of what we are, 
And all who strive for it 

Will find their name beneath fame’s star 
By hand of true worth writ. 

So, if we feel our labors small, 

The field lone and obscure, 
Remember, all can have true worth. 
Toil on! Aspire! The victory’s sure! 


From Alma Mater we must part, 

But never say “Good bye,” 

Extend the tribute of each heart, 

Nor mar it with a sigh, 

Transplanting day we know has come, 
Removing us to newer fields, 

*Tis toil and worth make up Fame’s sum; 
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Then doors of wisdom yield. 

Be great in that you serve the most. 

We lead but not conform to earth. 

Dear Class-mates, join me in this toast: 
“Not eminence, but worth!” 


—Veroqua Sheldon Petty, ’10 


CLASS HISTORY 
Copyrighted 1910. 


In the fall of 1907, responding to a rousing call as if 
Paul Revere had ridden this time through the length and 
breadth of the land, from Bunker Hill to the shores of the 
Golden Gate, and even across the border into the fair Domin- 
ions of our “Lady of the Snows,” fifty-nine volunteer soldiers, 
henceforward known as the Class of 1910, met upon the field 
of battle at Emerson College. As the soldiers of Washing- 
ton congregated under the famous old Elm on the bank of 
the Charles, so these soldiers gathered under the roof tree 
of Chickering Hall, and under the leadership of Captain 
Weaver, decided to enlist for three years, and, with ban- 
ners flying and with loyal hearts, to march on to victory. 
The Captain’s commanding personality and her executive 
ability in planning the campaign of Battle, won for her the 
patriotic support of every soldier. 

They were given as their “manual of movements” “The 
Evolution of Expression.” And, after having gained the ability 
to make “vital slides’ with ease and grace, they were able to 
make their first attack upon the opposing army under the lead- 
ership of “Julius Caesar,” aided by his staunch friend, Com- 
mander and Chief of the Army and Navy, Henry Lawrence 
Southwick. 

As a result of their daily drilling and the trust, they 
marched on with such exceptional “smoothness” and “volume” 
that they brought from “Second Lieutenant Smith,” the fol- 
lowing exclamation: “Soldiers of 1910, you delight the very 
cockles of my heart!” 

In order that these soldiers might become acquainted 
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with the lay of the land around the field of Battle, the Senior 
Class came forth and invited them to enjoy the pleasure of 
a nautical tour around the historical harbor of Boston. This 
they accepted very gladly, and joyfully started forth for a 
day of pleasure, with all good intentions of acquiring much 
knowledge. 


Many had come from inland towns, to whom the vast 
deep was unknown, and it was soon found that they made 
better soldiers than sailors. Of those who paid their faithful 
tribute to Neptune, and sought the sheltering cabins—well, 
far be it from me to tell on this occasion. 

That they had had a pleasant day was made manifest, 
when all arose the next morning after Physical Culture Drill. 
Yes, even those who were not able to remain on deck and 
enjoy the scenery, and made the air ring with “E-M-E-R- 
S-O-N, Emerson, Emerson, Emerson, Seniors, Seniors, 
Seniors.” 


This long and fearsome battle with the “elements” so 
impressed them, that they were able to take up their “manual 
of tactics,” which now came to them with new meaning, and 
after more historical study, they began delving into the “Form- 
ing the Elements.” After great research they found that their 
study along this line was greatly helped by “The Forming of 
Pictures,” and then they were told by Captain Weaver that 
in order to make the Pictures “live,” they must show their 
good “Taste,” by following an ancient custom, and stop their 
line of march for a few days, while waiting for reinforcements, 
to invite all of their unmarried friends and hold an “Old Maids’ 
Convention.” In due time the day of the convention arrived, 
as did the old maids in their gaudy costumes. Sister Gannon, 
with ear trumpet in hand, afforded'much amusement for her 
devoted soldier friends—in fact they all became so attached 
to her that they would not leave her behind, and insisted that 
she should accompany them on their line of march. But alas! 
During one of the skirmishes she was sorely wounded by an 
arrow from Cupid’s dart, and a “Red Cross Knight” known 
as Brother Cooper, was obliged to carry her from the field of 
Battle and shelter her safely in “The Haven of Love.” 
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It was customary for the different officers to preside at 
the festal board, and one morning when “Lieutenant Whitney” 
was in charge, and they were consuming a little “Ratio of 
Values,’ each one was called upon to give a short speech, and, 
to say before beginning, in order to inspire them with faith in 
their own possibilities, “I know that I know that I know what 
I am talking about.” 


A short time after this they were called upon by Lieuten- 
and Hicks to “Vizualize.” In order that this might be done 
in the most successful way they started on a long march, so 
that they might observe and afterwards ‘“Vizualize.” After a 
long and dreary march they came to a beautiful place called 
“Copley Hall.” Here, impressed by the “Magnanimity of At- 
mosphere,” they soon realized that in “Obedience” to a call 
sent forth by the “Board of Strategy” that they had been led 
hither by Captain Weaver to enjoy an evening which eclipsed 
all others of that notable year. 


It was decided that each soldier should be given a four 
months’ leave of absence after the strenous year’s work. 
Most of them spent this on the Island of “Blessed Vacation 
Rest,” but in due time they all came back to the Battlefield 
and expressed their desire to fight again for the cause of 
Oratory, under the leadership of Capt. J. M. Powers. 

It was found that everything was in perfect order for 
their future progress and with higher ideals, and the certainty 
of victory, they first made an attack upon poor old “Macbeth” 
and his loyal friend Capt. Kidder. ‘Their victory was pro- 
claimed with “Clarity” and “Brilliancy,” and in order that they 
might celebrate their triumph, they invited the little soldiers 
of 1911 to come to College on the evening of October 31st 
and be entertained by the “Weird Sisters” and “Banquo’s 
Ghost,” whom they were holding as hostiges. 

The rhythm of the marching was broken a little when 
the “Powerful Leader” made it known that the soldiers were 
looking tired and worn, and that they might have an hour 
for sleep if they would promise to make known whatever 
they had dreamed during this time. This they did and First 
Sargeant Petty’s “Dream of a Junior Girl” was pronounced 
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to be the best. When Capt. Powers heard the story of this 
dream, given with great “Interpretative Quality,” she imme- 
diately ordered all to march to the City of Stunts, bearing 
the name of “Chickering Hall,” and present this dream, with 
all dramatic ability, before the populace of said City. They 
were greatly aided in this performance by the Prima Donna 
of the Imperial Opera—Madam Chesney. 


The following evening, they led the line of march to 
“Fort Vendome,” where they had invited the Senior Class 
to meet them, and contrast their wonderful “Body Work” in 
the ball room with that upon the Field of Battle. The Seniors 
declared the event a grand success and said the Co. I9I0 
showed great “Development” toward the “Peak of High Art.” 

It was again rumored through the ranks of the regiment 
that they were to disband once more in order that they might 
gain a good supply of reserve power for the final homeward 
march. So, after a summer spent in various parts of the 
country, they again banded together in the fall of 1909, with 
several new courageous soldiers who wished to enlist and 
march on in the ranks of the noted Class I9g10. 


This time they were fortunate enough to have as their 
leader Capt. Wright, who soon had the loyal help of every 
soldier, and with cleverness and tact she showed them the 
ground that was to be covered during the whole year, and 
made them realize what great chances of victory lay before 
them. Like the good soldiers that they have proven to be, 
they buckled on their swords and started forth. After a few 
weeks of marching, and after they had begun their attack 
upon “The Tempest,” led by Capt. Tripp, a man of sober 
propriety, or as has been said, a man of proper sobriety, the 
executive staff called “Halt,” and they were told to meet upon 
“Practice Field” and drill for a few days, that they might 
meet upon Parade, and take part in a “wing trying skirmish” 
called “Recitals.” They all appeared and the entertainments 
were said by all to be a decided success. 

Following in the steps of their predecessors, they decided 
to aid in the education of the Freshmen by taking them on 
an auto trip around Historical Boston. It was noticed by 
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the soldiers of 1910 that the little Freshmen looked happy, 
indeed, when they heard, “We are now on Massachusetts 
Avenue. It is called the street of knowledge because it leads 
to Harvard College,” and they again looked surprised when 
they were told that if they would look on the right they would 
see Emerson College of Oratory, the largest school of its kind 
in the world, where students were taught to say “Mary hada 
Little Lamb,” in thirty different ways. 


The soldiers again came to “Stunt City” and were obliged 
t» stop for a short time, in order that they might attend court, 
where there was to be a very important trial held. And after 
a satisfactory decision had been reached they marched steadily 
on until, having become well acquainted with “Romeo and 
Juliet,” they decided to write “In Memoriams” in the “Monu- 
mental Blue Books,” as a manifestation of their knowledge 
of these two characters. 


One evening in camp “Major Sleight” invited all to gath- 
er around the camp-fire, and when they were nicely settled 
she brought forth a beautiful book, which she said had been 
given her by a friend. She told them that her own joy was 
so great in reading this delicious bit of Literature, that she 
must share it with others. 

The reading of those mystical words, there in the still 
evening, by the light of the flickering fire, made such an im- 
pression upon those soldiers that they too wished to give it 
to someone in their turn. So it was decided that they should 
present “The Rubaiyat.” This was the first time that this 
Drama had ever been presented. When time permitted and 
actual fighting was not going on, various members of the 
company were obliged to march from Huntington Road to 
Posse Practice Field. It was at this time that the genius of 
Capt. Wright was made known. The grace and agility with 
which the orders were carried out was exceedingly wonderful. 
But on this field many a noble soldier fell, and that which 
was thought so easy at the “Posse” was found to be im- 
possible. 

And now after passing through the “valley of the shadow 
of examinations” we have climbed to the “Delectable Mount- 
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ains of Commencement.” Every soldier is sorry to leave the 
Battlefield, and now the army of Igio turns and surveys 
with pleasure and pride its growth under the influence of E. 
C. O. The line of its marching, leading back through three 
years of active discipline, evidences achievement at every turn 
and a keen interest in everything pertaining to the welfare 
and growth of its Alma Mater marks its course. 

The power and real worth of the class has not yet been 
fully realized perhaps. “True value flows in an underlying 
current, slow to show itself, but wont in time to appear on 
the surface.” So it is with this class—its true value lies be- 
yond the present and stretches far into the future. Now as 
it steps out upon the threshold into the broader, rougher 
woild beyond, may it remember that real success is marked 
by the manner of achieving, and may it strive to build a 
noble, solid foundation, that can bring only honor and glory 
to its Alma Mater. And so, dear class-mates, as we leave 
the protection of this school and go into the broader world 
beyond, may we try to face all hardship and trials with cheer 
and courage, always remembering that— 


“The thing that goes the farthest, 
Toward making life worth while 
That costs the least and does the most 

Is just a pleasant smile.” 


RUTH VIOLA ADAMS, ’10 


CLASS ORATION 


The Need of Preparation. 
(Copyrighted) 


It has been said that no question is ever settled until 
it is settled right. This is true not only of conditions, but 
also of individuals. You and I have an individual question 
tc settle, and upon its right settlement depends our success 
or failure. That question is, Are we prepared for the thing 
we would do? In my opinion, there is just one reason why 
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men succeed—preparation; or, contrarily, there is just one 
reason why they fail—lack of preparation. 


Then if this be true, let us, at the very outset, thoroughly 
understand the meaning of preparation. It consists of two 
things—preparation by nature and preparation by training. 
The first is called Talent, and is a thing that is born within 
us; the second is called Education, and is a thing that must 
be acquired. Hence, our problem, as individuals, is two-fold, 
to discover what nature has prepared us for, and then to 
develop ourselves for that one thing. 


Discussing the two separately, it may be said with refer- 
ence to the first, that all people possess some talent for all 
things. But it is possessed in a higher degree for one class 
of things than for another. These things for which we have 
the highest talent are always related; and among them there 
may be found a subject for which we are better adapted than 
for any other. ‘This leads me to an important conclusion. 
The one subject is the thing for which nature has especially 
prepared us, and should become our vocation; its related sub- 
jects are the things for which nature has given us a general 
preparation, and should become our avocations. If our special 
subject be that of Oral Interpretation, its related subjects 
must lie in the same general field of Interpretative Art, and 
may include music, and painting, and literature. Hence. our 
life-work is by nature definitely marked out for us. Then 
can it not be said that you and I were born into the world 
with one-half our battles already fought and won? And can 
it not also be said that we are men and women enough to 
go out into life and win the other half? 


We are now confronted by a very practical question: 
How are we to determine what these adapted subjects are? 
Each of us has his own mission, but what is it? To answer 
this question, we have to analyze ourselves. We may be 
guided somewhat by ambition, somewhat by personal tastes, 
and largely by the result of our efforts. But after all, the 
question is such that no one can know when he has answered 
it correctly. And yet, every man and woman must answer 
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it—answer it absolutely and for themselves, before they can 
reach the highest development of which they are capable. 
It is that one individual question, referred to at the outset, 
which we all have to settle and settle right—that great life 
problem that each of us must solve, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in order to succeed, or leave unsolved and _ fail. 
Being a personal question, therefore, it demands and can only 
have a personal answer, and this answer has been suggested 
by Pope when he says, “Know thyself . . . for the proper 
study of mankind is man.” 


Having settled this important question of preparation 
by nature, we are ready to consider the second and equally 
important question of preparation by training. Our training 
—which is called education—is always made up of two things, 
knowledge and experience, or, we might say, knowledge and 
the application of knowledge, since one is the means and the 
other the process. 


With reference to knowledge, we have tc recognize that 
it is acquired by absorption and observation. We absorb 
when we appropriate the ideas, facts, and principles discovered 
by others; we observe when we discover these ideas, facts, 
and principles for ourselves. In the first case, the source of 
information is from without; in the second, it is from within. 
One is as important as the other, and both are absolutely 
necessary to individual knowledge and give to it a personal 
value. : 
But whatever the proportion one’s knowledge may reach, 
so long as it is in the abstract form, it is only theory. As 
such, it may have a tremendous potential power, but no real 
power until it be applied. This application of knowledge we 
call experience. It is the final step in the great scheme of 
preparation; a step that is to decide whether our previous 
judgment of self was right or wrong; but a step, neverthe- 
less, that each of us must take, whatever our vocation, in 
order to come into our just reward. 


Then, in a summarized form, my whole message to you 
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and that it consists of two things—preparation by nature and 
preparation by training, the training including both knowledge 
and experience. But, throughout the discussion, one fact has 
been implied that should be clearly stated: these two forms 
of preparation are absolutely dependent upon each other. 
Great talent can make no progress unless it be trained, and 
great training can have no effect unless it means the develop- 
ment of talent. This is all-important. A failure to relate these 
two is the tragic mistake made by one-half of all unsuccessful 
men and women. ‘They utterly disregard their own adapt- 
ability, and with the idea that training and not nature creates 
talent, they expect, by a college education alone, to realize 
any ambition. But a college never has and never will create; 
it can only develop, and must develop that which was pre- 
viously created by nature. Even Emerson College, with all 
its power, can only stand here like a giant mill, pouring out 
again exactly what was poured into it, only a little more 
refined. Since the final outcome, therefore, depends always 
upon the entering material—the material of one’s seli—let me 
urge again that you “Know thyself . . . for the proper 
study of mankind is man.” 


But I take it for granted that we of the graduating class 
have studied and do know ourselves; that we have selected 
the Speech Art as a profession because it is best adapted to 
us; and that the three years’ training has been taken here, 
gathering ideas, facts, and principles of our subject, with a 
full knowledge of all its meaning. If this be true, our theoret- 
ical training is far advanced, and only one other step is neces- 
sary to make it practical—the final step called experience. 
We go out to-morrow to take that step. With some of us, 
it may seem difficult; but whether it be so, will depend en- 
tirely upon the thoroughness of our previous preparation. 


But let me remind you that experience is not only the 
final step in preparation, it is the battle-field of life itself. 
And out on that field we go to-morrow. But let us go with 
the consciousness that our strength lies within ourselves, and 
not the surrounding conditions—that we must make our own 
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opportunities, instead of having our opportunities make us. 
An ambitious life, therefore, means to each of us a tremen- 
dous struggle—a struggle to secure recognition, and then a 
greater struggle to maintain it. But as you go into this strug- 
gle, remember this one thing, remember it if you forget every- 
thing else I have said to-day, that no one is ever whipped 
until he is whipped inside,—no one is ever whipped until he 
ts whipped inside. Then let us struggle, and struggle until we 
fall, and then rise and struggle again, and then again, and yet 
again, until the life we live, like the great gleam from a 
search-light reaching across the heavens, will broaden as it 
advances, and leave behind a shining pathway for the strug- 
gling men and women who are to follow after us. 


NATHANIEL EDWARD RIEED, ’10 


CLASS PROPHECY 


*Twas in the dusk of what had been a wild January day. 
As the night fell, the wind increased, driving the snow in 
clouds across the city. In spite of the heavy storm, I went for 
a walk in the Fenway. As I pushed through the drifts, I was 
thinking of the past and the present. “But what,” thought 
I, “has the future in store? Where will the Merciless Winds 
of life carry the members of the Class of 1910, and what will 
be our fortunes?” Even as I meditated, there came a voice 
as from a multitude crying, “Thou shalt prophesy! Thou 
shall prophesy!’ Startled, I looked about. There was noth- 
ing to be seen but the bending trees. Nothing to be heard 
save the rattle of the naked branches, the swish of the blind- 
ing snow, and the moaning of the wind. 


Somewhat frightened and eager to reach again the light 
ed streets, I hurried on and soon began to notice a soft yel- 
low glow shining before me. The wind ceased and the snow 
fell more gently. Suddenly the path which I had been fol- 
lowing ended abruptly at a high stone wall, over the top of 
which issued the warm, soft light I had noticed some time 
before. 
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As I looked about, the snow cleared away, disclosing to 
my right a massive marble gate-way, the pillars of which 
were surmounted by bronze lions reared upon their hind legs 
and carrying in their forepaws a battle-ax. Drawing nearer, 
the gates proved also to be of bronze, and heavily wrought 
in masques and faces. Across the arch ran the words, “Deus 
Protector Noster,’ while over the smaller gate at the side 
were the words, “Enter Here,’ and before I realized what I 
was doing I opened the gate and slipped inside! 

Imagine my astonishment, fellow classmates, when I 
found myself among trees in leaf, shrubs in bloom, the lawn 
in bright green, and with bright sunshine flooded over all, 
and the singing of many birds coming from the branches. 
Growing more accustomed to the bright light, I could see, in 
the distance, through the trees, many large buildings, and 
hurrying to and fro many young ladies, some in white, some 
in caps and gowns, while now and then a man would appear 
and mingle in the throng. By this time my curiosity was 
aroused, as yours should be, so I made my way to a rustic 
bench, beneath a willow, and sat down to enjoy the picture. 
Hardly had I seated myself, however, when two ladies ap- 
peared, walking in my direction. Fearful of being seen, I 
hastily withdrew into the branches of the tree until they 
should pass. As they drew near one was saying: “Oh, see 
this dear nook. Isn’t it ideal? Let’s sit here a moment and 
talk. There’s plenty of time.” So down they sat, and that is 
how I became prisoner in the willow tree and forced to hear 
their conversation. 

The first young lady was tall, slender, and smiling. 
Her companion was shorter, energetic and also smiling. “To 
think,” said the first girl, “that we should meet so unexpect- 
edly. I’ve been standing over there by the Rolfe Library 
for an hour, and not one familiar face have I seen. How long 
have you been here? What have you been doing, and are 
you still Eliza Thomas?” 

“T’ve been here about ten minutes. I’ve been teaching. 
Yes, I am still Eliza Thomas,” answered the other in one 
breath. “But you,” she went on, “you look very professional. 
What have you been doing and are you still—” 
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“Edna Weatherspoon, at your service,” broke in the tall 
girl, “Edna Weatherspoon, graduate of Emerson College, 
May 13, 1910, just five years ago today; teacher of expression 
in a boarding school for one year; Post Graduate of Emerson 
the following year; student of Gymnastics the next year; and 
for two years now teacher of fencing, dancing, basket-ball, 
high jump, arch flections, boxing, and Kinesiology in the 
school in which I first taught.” 


“My, what a career,” said Miss Thomas. “I’ve been busy, 
too. I taught two years, but I didn’t like it. You see, I was 
so interested in my extemporaneous speaking and Forensics 
that I took a course in public speaking and worked up some 
lectures, and for two years now I’ve been in a Lyceum Com- 
pany lecturing on Fields, Wordsworth, Keats, The Temper- 
ance Question,’ and “The Evolution of Expression.” I shall 
do this work at least one more year, and then—. I am pre- 
paring a lecture now on “True Wit and what it will do toward 
gaining a husband.’ Now who do you suppose that is?” 


“Why, that’s—Alma Bruggeman’’—answered Miss Weath- 
erspoon. “You remember she was president of the Students’ 
Association the year after we left College, and the next year 
she was librarian in a children’s educational institution in 
her home town.” At this moment the tall, well-dressed wo- 
man came up, and there was an exciting exchange of greetings. 

“Yes, I was librarian in the Farmington Educational 
Home for Homeless Boys for two years. And then Mr. Farm- 
ington, the president of the institution, and I thought that— 
well, that together we might do better work for the school. 
So in the spring we were married. Isn’t it fine to be back? 
And what a beautiful campus this is! Oh, look, there is— 
Alice Sandiford.” As before, there were greetings and much 
excitement and Miss Sandiford began answering questions. 
“Ves, I did come back for P. G. work. No, I didn’t think I 
would, but I did. The next year I was given a position on 
the Editorial Staff of the “Life” Magazine in the joke 
department. You see my work in that line on the Year 
Book caused some comment in College and out. I also did 
some coaching for dramatic clubs. And so it has gone for 
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four years. Next year I’m to be on a Theatric Magazine, 
writing humorous sketches about the treatric stars. Oh, I 
tell you, there’s nothing like this magazine work!” 

By this time there had arrived new faces, and as every 
one talked at once, I am not certain that I heard every thing 
that was said, but some of the sentences ran like this: 

“Dealsy Brooks, have you come all the way from Califor- 
nia to be here to-day?” 

“Well no, not from California. I’ve lived in Newton for 
two years. Yes, a Harvard graduate. He saw me for the 
first time when I played “’Op o’ My Thumb” in Dramatic Art 
class, and he says it was love at first sight. Oh, there’s Poca- 
hontas Staufft.” 

“Yes, here I am,” answered a very distinguished looking 
woman. “Here I am, straight and tall and handsome as ever. 
My three years of studio work and two years abroad haven’t 
hurt me one bit. Yes, I’ve specialized in gesture and have 
been studying in Paris. You remember I was very fond of 
Gesture in the old days. There’s Nellie Monroe. You know 
she is—” 

“T can speak very well for myself, Poco,” broke in Miss 
Monroe. “Yes, after my success in commencement debate, 
I decided to take up law. And after two years’ work I was 
admitted to the bar, and for three years I’ve been associated 
with the Woman’s Anti-Cigarette League as one of their 
attorneys.” 


There was a great commotion in the distance, and a 
cheery voice called out: “Hello people! People hello. Here’s 
your Fishey just-in from New York and only three hours 
to spend at this grand reunion. Must be back tonight; have 
a new play going on, and of course, I’m rather necessary 
down there. Yes, this will be my second play to go on to 
the boards. Yes siree, I’m a real live playwright, if it has 
taken five years to get there. And I am also to be assistant 
manager in one of the large theatres in New York, and then 
we'll see! Has anyone here seen Vashti?” 

“Here I am,” came a full, rich voice. “I just came. It 
does seem good to be back to Boston again. Five years on a 
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corn ranch in Kansas is a long time. I’ve been trying to 
teach those natives to be cultured, but they still refuse to 
eat baked beans for Sunday morning breakfast, and they 
simply will not talk women’s rights. Who is that laughing 
so loud? Why, its Marguerite Weaver, and that girl with 
her must be Edna Means. It is! What is she saying?” 

“Yes, you see,” Miss Weaver was explaining, “Edna came 
home with me the summer we graduated. We decided to 
start a school for girls in a winter resort near Birmingham. 
Sc the next fall we opened just the dearest kind of a school,— 
but only one girl came. It was really quite discouraging, be- 
cause we could use plays of only three characters, and our 
recitals became quite monotonous. So the next spring a young 
man, a friend of mine, fell in love with Edna and she, like a big 
goose, let him persuade her to give up her life-work, and that’s 
how our school ended. Then father wanted me to stay at 
home for a year. I did, and then—well, then I went into a 
home of my own, just a few minutes’ walk from Edna’s. 
Isn’t it jolly? Now will you look, there’s Alleine Geiple, and 
Ina Wright. Oh, I tell you, girls—let’s make every girl get 
up on this bench and talk and then we can all hear. ” 


Acting upon this suggestion Miss Wright was forced to 
mount the bench and speak. “It was like this: I was a whole 
year deciding whether I should make a specialty of child im- 
personations or take a course in special Kinesiology. Last 
there came a call from Posse Gymnasium for an assistant, 
and Miss McLaughlin, remembering my efficiency in that 
special line of gymnastics, offered me the position. I accepted 
it and was there two years. Then—I was persuaded that 
Vermont air was good for the health, so I went to live there, 
and there I have been ever since.” 

“My career,’ said Miss Geiple, “has been rather varied. 
At first I went into settlement work, next I took up domestic 
science, then I went into kindergarten work, and next year I 
am to go to China to teach a combination of my various knowl- 
edges in a Foreign Mission Training School. Oh, look, there’s 
Janet Chesney. Make her talk and let’s see if she has any 
new adjectives to add to the English language.” 
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“Well, I don’t know,” began Miss Chesney nervously, 
“extemporaneous speaking was never my strong point. 
When I left college I went on the stage in a play I had 
already starred in. Perhaps some of you remember my work 
in “Pygmalion and Galatea.’”’ My success has been continu- 
ous, and the coming season I am to star in one of Belasco’s 
new plays. I’m very fond of my work, and I am doing what 
I like best.” 


“Here’s Beulah Cady,” called some one. “She’s just dying 
to talk.” 


“IT am not,’ protested Miss Cady, but finding herself 
already upon the bench, she began: “Well, there really isn’t 
much to tell except that I’m married. Alice Rudisill and I 
married brothers. We live in New York. Oh, yes, and 
when the Stockdale Chapel was being built for the college 
here, our husbands gave the three large windows. They 
thought them a most appropriate gift for us, as Alice and I 
have so often mentioned our love for chapel in our college 
days.” 

The next person to speak was Miss Kathleen Brown. In 
her usual modest and charming manner she told us of her 
success on the concert platform as a child impersonator, and 
how she was planning to remain but one more year in the 
work, and then retire from public life. 

At this point there was some commotion on the outskirts 
of the crowd, and two girls were hurried to the bench. “You 
talk, Alice,” one was saying, “I’m tired.” “Why, Georgie New- 
bury, you can’t be,’ answered her companion, whom we all 
knew to be Alice Davidson. “You talk yourself.” 

“Well, you see, it’s like this,’ began Miss Newbury. 
“Miss Davidson and I, after our P. G. year, couldn’t decide 
just what to do. I didn’t want to leave her, and she didn’t 
want to leave me, and so we decided to stay together and form 
a company. Alice reads the light stuff and I do the heavy 
tragedy. We've been on the road for three years, and since 
we never read in the same town twice, we have had no trouble 
about varying our repertoire.” 

The Newbury-Davidson duo was followed by a very dig- 
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nified woman who spoke in a low but rather decided manner. 
She began: “My course of action has been very different from 
anything I ever imagined. You remember in 1910 there was 
a suite at St. Botoph known as “Bachelor Girls’ Eden.” Well, 
we were so happy in our home that we, I mean Mrs. Allen, 
Miss Dobson and myself—yes, I am still Miss Goldsmith— 
decided to start a College Girls’ Home. We have instituted 
special courses, which are open to any member of the home. 
Miss Dobson is the physical director; Mrs. Allen and I look 
after the care of the rooms. At present we have some two 
hundred girls under our care.” Miss Goldsmith was inter- 
rupted by a peal of laughter from the outskirts of the crowd, 
and a tall, blonde woman rushed pell-mell into the circle, say- 
ing: “Will you look at this who’s here? What are you doing? 
Upon my word, I don’t believe you know me. Well, Pm 
Grace Weir—that was. I’ve been so busy since I saw you last. 
Teaching in the West two years, then I went to Philadelphia 
to live and last summer the Doctor and I went to Paris to 
spend a year. I have just come back. By the way, did you 
know there is another member of our class in Philadelphia— 
Ethelyn Zilhaver that was. She looks as beaming as ever and 
has quite a reputation there for her public work. Well, now, 
there does seem something lacking around here. Oh, I know, 
it’s Year Books. Do you know I’ve never been induced to read 
an advertisement in any form since 1910. Oh, here’s Erma 
Tubbs, let’s have her talk.” 


“IT suppose to some of you the name “A-r-r-rtist’s Quar- 
tet” means nothing, so I will tell you about it. A year after 
leaving College Miss Christensen and I conceived the idea of 
a Musical, Dramatic Interpretative Dance Company. So after 
long search we came upon two of our classmates who were do- 
ing dramatic dancing—Miss Comly and Miss Adams. They 
joined us, and for four seasons we have been considered a 
success.” , 

The next speaker was Miss Edna Thomas, who told of a 
happy life as mistress of her own palatial home in Los Angeles, 
where her wealthy husband was owner of many orange groves. 
Now for the first time there appeared a man. 
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“It’s Mr. Towne,” cried the ladies. “Oh, do tell us about 
your work!” | 


With easy grace and professional mein, Mr. Towne 
mounted the stand. “Classmates, I am indeed very glad to 
see you. Perhaps some of you may know that after my 
graduation I spent a year behind the footlights, but I had 
little or no success, so I came back to Emerson. After 
a years work, I was given a place on the faculty as assistant 
in the Voice department, where I have been ever since.” Great 
applause followed this statement, and while the ladies crowded 
about Mr. Towne, two tall women were ushered to the plat- 
form. 

“Miss Waddlington and Miss Phillips,’ announced the 
usher. 

“We have a school,’ began Miss Phillips, abruptly. 

“A girls’ school” put in Mrs. Waddlington. 

“In Texas,” continued Miss Phillips. 

“T teach Dickens, Domestic Art and the High Jumping,” 
went on Miss Waddlington. 

“And I teach Dramatic Art, Voice and Gesture,” added 
Miss Phillips. 

“The school is three years old and growing,’ 
Miss Waddlington. 

“And that’s all,’ ended Miss Phillips. 

Miss Stowell and Miss Kinne next arrived, both looking 
very professional and business like. Their work was in the 
sphere- of public speakers for the Woman's Suffrage move- 
ment. 

Following these, came a very distinguished looking man. 
It was Mr. Rieed. His story told of five years’ success 
as a reader and impersonator. But as yet he was enjoying 
single blessedness, because, as he said, “there were so many 
girls in the Class of 1910 who had taken parts of his heart, 
that as yet he had never been able to get it all together again 
to offer it as a whole to any one girl.” 


b 


interrupted 


A gentle faced woman was next to speak, and was known 
at once to be Miss Veroqua Petty. 
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“My life has been a busy one. 

No doubt you all have read 

My poems in the papers, 

And many times have said: 

‘Let’s see this month’s Home Journal, 
Hor herest m sure) lasee 

A lovely poem written 

BY. Verodue out ettietas 


As Miss Petty finished her little poem, two very theatric 
people stepped to the front. The taller of the two began to 
speak. 

“We represent the Morgan-Merrill Duo, specialty song 
and dance artists. We have been on Keith’s Circuit for three 
years. I have been writing our songs while Sallie sings them 
and does some dancing. We have a trip planned for Europe 
next season. It’s grand work and we are very popular.” 

Following these came Miss Whitaker, who in her usual 
sunny manner told of her work in a studio in Arlington. 


There now advanced a most energetic little woman who 
began to talk before she had quite reached the bench. None 
could fail to recognize Miss Elma Smith. “My work is very 
interesting. Three years ago at a big land opening in Idaho, 
I took up a claim in a quiet little valley among the hills. 
Imagine my surprise when I found as my next door neigh- 
bors, Miss Clogston and Miss Ryan. We were delighted, and 
together hit upon a splendid scheme. We started an Emer- 
son Health School. A place where the students who broke 
down under the strain of the work here at College could come 
and pursue the courses in a more leisurely and less nerve- 
wrecking manner. Our plan is to keep the students out of 
doors continuously, and keep them busy. Miss Ryan and my- 
self supervise the Classics and Dramatic work, while Miss 
Clogston has charge of the Physical Culture. We are twenty 
miles from a railroad, in a spot where health, good spirits, and 
life, simply permeates the air.” 


Miss Austen next told us of her five years’ success as 
instructor in English and Reading in a college in New York, 
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while Miss Florence O’Brien was next to come before the 
eroup. She seemed not a day older than when she was a 
Senior, and in spite of her statement that she had been mar- 
ried four years, she seemed as happy and gentle as ever. 

Miss Leona Kress followed. “I have been busy writing 
pieces for child impersonation. The success I had while in 
College with my “Cookie” piece decided my course of action.” 

Miss Eells, looking very dignified and matronly, spoke 
next, telling of her work in England as a Suffragist speaker. 
She also read a letter written by Miss Ruby Ferguson, which 
ran thus: 

“Words cannot tell how sorry I am not to be with you 
at this first of the class reunions. But my season here is not 
yet over and I cannot get away. These five years have passed 
quickly and for me have held both failure and success. My 
public work was not as I had expected, but two years ago, 
when I came into the notice of my present manager, my luck 
turned. This has been a successful season for me and I en- 
joy my Shakespearean work. It may interest you to 
know that another member of our class is also here and 
counted one of London’s most popular actresses, Miss 
Fanny Woodbury. This is her fourth season here and it is 
rumored that at its close, a dashing young nobleman is to 
claim her and carry her off for a two years’ tramp around the 
world. Her departure will certainly take a star from the 
field of drama.” 

Adelaide Patterson succeeded Miss Fells. “My success 
has been entirely in the teacher’s sphere. I am now dean of 
a young woman’s seminary and not long ago I published two 
books. One on “How to take every course your college 
offers and still keep smiling.” The other on “How to keep 
note books which will prove helpful to your classmates.” 

A gentleman now took the stand. It was Mr. Jackson. 
Jovial as ever, he told of his work in vaudeville as an imper- 
sonator of Dickens. 

Christine Hodgdon spoke briefly of her settlement work 
and of her plans to take a course in nursing to fit her for 
further service in her chosen line of work. 
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Fresh from the foreign fields, Miss Morse spoke eloquent- 
ly of her work with her husband, who is a missionary. 

Miss Story was next called to speak. She related a long 
line of triumphs as a reader and a teacher, and then told of 
her home, where she was “happy as a lark.” 

The next three ladies to speak were a most contented and 
happy trio. Miss Hubble, Miss Faye Smith, and Minabel 
Garrett. Each in her first days from College had enjoyed 
popularity and success in her chosen work, but as you all 
know such girls do not go long without finding strong argu- 
ments against “single blessedness,” so each of the three was 
mistress of her own home and a light in the community in 
which she lived. 

By this time the crowd had gathered to a great size, 
and such a chattering never was heard outside ot the Normal 
class. 

A gong sounded from the Chapel dome and the Class of 
1910 moved across the green campus toward the quaint, 
gray stone building. As the last figure passed into the chapel, 
a tall, beautifully dressed woman came hurrying from the 
gate. “Late again,’ she gasped. “Oh, dear, those people 
will think I’m never on time,” and as she hastened on I rec- 
ognized good natured Nan Cleary. 

As I looked across the campus of what I now knew to be 
Emerson College, my heart swelled with pride. Impressive 
and beautiful it was, with its great stone buildings,—Stockdale 
Chapel, Gatchell Auditorium, Rolfe Library, Sleight Gymna- 
sium, while in the distance upon a higher plane of ground 
were the domitories, Wesley, Lawrence and Ross Halls; great 
and firm, like those whose names they bore, with their many 
windows they seemed to be watching with a tender pride, 
euarding that which lay before them. 

But now the sunlight began to fade, the light to grow 
dimmer and dimmer. It grew colder, and suddenly I found 
myself alone, trudging through the snow toward a lighted 
city, with the words ringing in my ears, “And shalt be what 


thou are promised.” 
EDITH LINLEY JONES, ’10 
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CLASS SONG 


Words by Adelaide Patterson and Alma Bruggeman, Music by Irene 
Merrell. 


O Emerson we will sing to thee, 

With love and reverence our hearts o’erflow, 

Ever ready to aid us, we are what thou hast made us, 
Striving day by day to grow. 

Step by step thou hast been our friend, 

Guiding with a willing hand. 

Emerson we'll ne’er forget thee 

True to thee we'll ever stand. 


Chorus 
Then we'll all stand firm and true 
With our faith to lead us on. 
We'll work and serve till our victories all are won, 
We'll come again, renewing ties and friendships here begun; 
Loyal to our cause, the purple and the gold, and Emerson. 


With hearts and voices upraised in song, 

To friends and teachers our thanks we give. 

Still in emulation, their faith our inspiration. 

We'll follow the gleam and truly live, 

And when triumphant we'll come again 

With fame and laurels that we have won, 

All praise and honor to thee, well-beloved Emerson. 


PROGRAM FOR COMMENCEMENT WEEK 


Sunday, May 8. Baccalaureate Sermon by Dr. Stockdale at 
Union Congregational Church. 

Monday, May 9. Post Graduate play, “As You Like It.” 

Tuesday, May to. Physical Culture Drill, Debate, Panto- 
mime, Senior Recital. 

Wednesday, May 11. Post Graduate Recital, Senior Play, 
“Heartsease.”’ 

Thursday, May 12. Class Day. Annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association. Alumni Banquet, Hotel Ven- 
dome, 

Friday, May 13. Commencement. 

The weather was beautiful during Commencement week 
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and the exercises were enjoyed by all the students and their 
friends. We wish there were space enough in this number 
of the Magazine to tell about the success of each day’s pro- 
gram, but we can give only the bare facts, and leave the rest 
to the imagination. 


xe We Oia. 
The new Cabinet which entered upon its duties March 
25th, consists of: 


Rath: GeoBarnim ou. vee eee President 
fone 7 Ve Stevens: 3c ene Vice President 
Nellie. CoB unken 7. ok ek cpene eee Secretary 
SUIEr PADDICD Yue Ay ee ie ee Treasurer 


Chairmen of Committees 


Bible Study and Devotional Meetings, Eleanor W. Pom- 
eroy. 

Missionaty, Bertha Wiley. 

Extension, Esther Appleby. 

Press, Edna Gilkie. 

Silver Bay, Mabelle Randall. 

Social, Helen Roger. 

Membership, Ione Stevens. 

Inter-Collegiate, Winifred Bent. 

Visiting, Leah King. 

Music, Faye Smiley. 

Miss Mary Corbet, territorial secretary of the Northeast- 
ern Territory, met with the new Cabinet on Monday, March 
28th, and helped to get the work in shape for the coming 
year. 

Miss Grace Weir, ’10, led a very interesting meeting on 
April 8th. Her subject was “The Test of True Greatness,” 
and her talk was based on the story of Job. 

On Friday, April 15th, Miss Gertrude McQuesten talked 
to the girls, using as her “text” Richard Burton’s poem, 
“Dawn.” The talk was uplifting and enjoyable and all pres- 
ent expressed a strong desire to have her come again. 

At our regular meeting, April 22nd, Miss Mary Taylor 
and Miss Beatrice Gair, representatives of the Y. W. C. A. 
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of Boston University, presented the Daily Vacation Bible 
School Movement to the association. 

The Hand Book Committee reports that the work is mak- 
ing good progress. The book will be both useful and orna- 
mental. It can be obtained by all students at the opening of 
school next fall. 

Lunches served at the College by different members of 
the school have been a feature of the Silver Bay work during 
the past semester. The proceeds will enable us to send one 
girl to the conference. 

The Emerson Girls’ Summer was discussed by Miss Pat- 
terson, ‘10, at the meeting of April 29th. Her talk was inter- 
esting and her suggestions practical. 

The last regular meeting of the year was a Silver Bay 
Rally, conducted by Miss Randall. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF BOSTON. 


The club held its last meeting for the year at the home 
ot Mrs. Frank Lincoln Howes in Brookline. 

Miss G. Ethel Karnan arranged the entertainment,—a 
most delightful musicale, with readings by Mrs. Elvie Burnett 
Willard, who was spontaneously welcomed in a touching 
southern story told in the appealing accents of a negro mam- 
my, and “The Bear Story” by Riley. Miss J. Ruth Cooms also 
read a very amusing monologue, “At the Feather Boa Coun- 
ter.’ The musicians were Mr. John W. Neels, baritone; Mr. 
Jchn Hermann Loud, pianist ; and Miss Geneva Ethel Karnan, 
accompanist. 

The program was followed by an invitation from Mrs. 
Howes to the dining room, where the social hour was pro- 
longed later than usual. 

During a short business meeting, the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 

Presiden tyqnia. nae: Mrs. Frank L. Howes 
First Vice President. .Mrs. Carrie N. Payson 
Second Vice President..... Miss Lena Lenk 
OCrPLARVL EA a os reht Et» Miss Mary Johnson 
RrGAGUTer ase tas Miss Edith A. Hadcock 
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THE CANADIAN CLUB. 


The regular monthly meeting was held May 7th, when 
the annual election of officers took place, Miss Alecia Conlin 
being unanimously elected as president for the ensuing year. 
A hearty vote of thanks was tendered to the retiring officers, 
some of whom must bid farewell to our Alma Mater. 

We are pleased to learn that Miss Sara K. Dobson, who 
filled the office of secretary during the past year, has received 
a post graduate scholarship, such being given to the student 
obtaining the highest grade during the Senior year. 

On the preceding Monday evening the club was gracious- 
ly entertained by Mrs. E. Charlton Black, honorary president, 
at her Cambridge home, and a cordial vote of thanks was also 
tendered her, each member realizing through this close person- 
al touch of home friendship, the deep, strong, interest given to 
each by this true-hearted, broad-minded teacher. It was an 
evening such as can never be forgotten, and the memory of 
it will be a source of inspiration to the end of life. 


POST GRADUATE NOTES. 


It was a cause of much regret to the class that the illness 
of Miss Bertha Carpenter made it necessary for her to give 
up her part in the Commencement play. Miss Carpenter has 
done splendid dramatic work all through the year. It was a 
disappointment not to have seen her as Orlando, the romantic 
young hero of “As You Like It.” 

On Saturday evening, May 14th, the Class gave an open- 
air performance of “As You Like It” on the lawn of the estate 
of Col. E. C. Benton in Belmont. The performance was for 
the benefit of the Masonic Home in Charlton, and under the 
auspices of Belmont Lodge, A. F. and A. M. All the Boston 
papers spoke very highly of the work done. 

As a class we bid you farewell, fellow-students, and wish 
you all the joy and all the sorrow, all the satisfaction, and all 
the dissatisfaction, all the enthusiasm, and all the despair, that 
comes with each added year at old Emerson. When you go 
out at the end of your course, may you say with us, “We 
would not miss one jot nor one tittle, for it all means growth, 
achievement, success.” 
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SENIOR NOTES. 

The May baskets hung for the Seniors by the Freshmen 
were very much appreciated. The “Babies” are wide awake 
and cooing and we expect great things of them when they 
grow up. 

Seniors, nine rahs for the Freshmen! 

The “Rubaiyat’” was a very satisfactory production in 
every way. The class is grateful to Miss Sleight and Miss 
Fiske for their painstaking labor and also to the under-class- 
men who assisted in the performance. 

“The Emersonian” is out and everybody is more than 
pleased. It is a great success and Miss Weir and Miss Sandi- 
ford are to be congratulated. 

Do not forget 1910’s reunion, which will be held in Bos- 
ton in 1915. Each member of the class should plan to be pres- 
ent. A corresponding secretary will be appointed whose chief 
duty till 1915 will be to keep jogging your memories about 
the eventful date. 

JUNIOR CLASS NOTES. 

At the last meeting of the Junior Class Miss Alice Best 
and Miss Ruth Andrews were elected members to the Stu- 
dents’ Council; Miss Henrietta Simpson and Miss Maude 
Smith to the Endowment Committee, and Miss Lois Beil as 
sergeant-at-arms. 

The final Junior Recital of the year was held April 26th. 
An excellent program was given. 

The weekly programs of the Rhetoric class have been 
most enjoyable, and there is a feeling of regret at their dis- 
continuance, although the end of the College year does 
cause it. 

FRESHMEN NOTES. 

At the last meeting of the Class of 1912 the officers for 

the ensuing year were elected as follows: 


Inez. MusBanchart ans esc erie ok President 
Sylvian lclaticlia nbenieeea es Vice President 
FONG SIAVENS Sie te catdyie vie ete ete Secretary 
Alicta Conlotin satiieestoy cee sag ty Treasurer 
Marion Colby..... Magazine Correspondent 


Students’ Council, Nellie Burke and Victor Button. 
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Endowment Committee, Margaret Davidson and Anna 
Keck. 

Ruth Libbey read before the Enterprise Rebecca Lodge 
at Reading. 

Winifred Bent read for the Rebecca Lodge at Cambridge. 

Suggestions from Dr. Ward for summer reading in prep- 
aration for the Junior year: 

Goldsmith’s poems and “Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.” 

Gray’s Poems. 

“The Spectator.” 

Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” “Tale of a Tub,” “Modest 
Proposal.” 

Defoe’s “Journal of the Plague,” “Robinson Crusoe.” 

Pope’s “Essay on Criticism,” “Essay on Man.” 

Richardson’s “Pamela.” 

Fielding’s “Tom Jones.” 

All the selections found in the “Red Letter Poems” of 
the following authors: Dryden, Pope, Gay, Gray, Parnell, 
Young, Goldsmith, Cowper. 


DELTA DELTA PHI NOTES. 

April 18th the Deltas gave a dance for Miss Ewing Carter. 
April 20th Miss Carter was married to Mr. Thomas Arssich 
of Kingston, New York. The wedding took place at the Chap- 
ter House, Rev. Mr. Stockdale performing the ceremony. Miss 
Estelle Henry was maid of honor, Mr. Finch of Kingston, 
New York was best man. Six of the Delta girls were brides- 
maids. The house was very prettily decorated with palms 
and flowers. The couple started for Chicago the following 
day. 

Miss Knapp read in Franklin recently. 

Beulah Cady was fortunate in having her mother with 
her for Commencement. 

Miss Whitsil’s sister visited her during Commencement. 

We had a very pleasant time at our annual birthday party. 
The sorority is richer by several handsome gifts. 

The annual sorority dinner was held Monday, May 9th, 
at the British Tea Rooms. 
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ZETA PHI ETA NOTES. 

We are glad to welcome as a new sister Miss Margaret 
Davidson of Ellensburg, Washington. 

Miss Minabel Garret has recovered from her recent illness. 

Miss Maude Heusch, ’oo, is teaching Higher Mathematics 
in the public High school of St. Marys, Ohio. 

Miss Ruby Ferguson is booked for a Canadian tour with 
the Boston Trio Concert Company during the coming summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Martin announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Marcella, to Mr. James A. Flagg of Boston, 
Mass. At home in West Roxbury after July Ist. 

The newly elected officers for I910-II are: 


BMA oes oh ede wre ed ee President 
BMEOMINCY. i. ee ee oes Vice President 
(a EAC SS al a ge Secretary 
ipeamirene ) Pelletier... ...6....;. Treasurer 


The annual sorority banquet was held May 13th, at the 
Delft Tea Rooms. 

PHI MU GAMMA NOTES. 

Miss Virginia Haile spent the week-end at Andover. 

Miss Bushnell enjoyed a pleasant day in Roslendale. 

Members of the sorority were delightfully entertained by 
Miss Jessie Brown at the Amherst-Harvard baseball game, 
and at a tea afterwards, enjoying the hospitality of her broth- 
er, Robert Brown, and his friends. 

An enjoyable afternoon was spent by the members of 
Phi Mu Gamma on a trip to Nantasket; the girls from the 
inland cities were most enthusiastic about it. 

The annual farewell banquet to the graduating members 
of the sorority was held May 6th, at the Chapter House. 

The convention of the Phi Mu Gamma Sorority will be 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, this year, June 2, 3 and 4th. The 
members representing Iota Chapter will be Miss Blodgett, 
Miss Weaver and Miss Cash. 

Mrs. D. E. Wright and Mrs. W. S. Lockwood were the 
' guests of Miss Ina Wright during Commencement. 

Mrs. Dr. B. Thompson was the guest of her daughter, 
Miss Means, for Commencement. 

Miss Bernice Loveland and Miss Chesney were with us 
for Commencement. 
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Movtvry 2 


Commencement. The exercises which mark the close of 

the College year are well named. For 
most of the graduating students it marks the beginning of a 
new life, the commencement of our individual efforts to do 
something worth while in the world of working men and 
women. It brings to us, more than ever before, the sense of 
individual responsibility which each student must assume if 
he is to be worthy of his Alma Mater. The joy which attends 
the culmination of a period of earnest endeavor, like gradua- 
tion, is always comingled with the sorrow of parting from 
teachers and classmates, and the tender associations that are 
linked with College. But ’tis even so in life. Time and experi- 
ence will teach us to do things for ourselves. And what great- 
er tribute can we offer our Alma Mater than a life well spent 
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in achieving and doing noble deeds? ‘Then let the deeds and 
achievements of each member of 1910 stand out in the annals 
of Emerson’s alumni. 


Chansonettes. 


Every student should become the possessor of a copy of 
Emerson College Chansonettes. This music, so delightfully 
adapted for the physical exercises, will not only be a reminder 
of college days, but it has a practical value which students, 
familiar as they are with its easy flowing strains, yet scarcely 
appreciate. The collection is made up of seven different mu- 
sical compositions, so arranged and adapted to the genius 
of each exercise that its “motif,” so to speak, is brought out, 
sustained, and reinforced. In the nature of things such effects 
cannot be obtained from any music, no matter how attractive, 
which has not been moulded and fashioned to specially fit the 
Emerson system of physical culture. The “calls” for each 
movement, printed alongside the corresponding music, are a 
valuable aid to the teacher and to the musician alike. 
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ALUMNI NOTES. 


708. Miss Henrietta Rackham, who is teaching at Highland 

Park College, Des Moines, Iowa, gave her second recital. 
The recital was much enjoyed and appreciated, judging from 
press notices. 


b 


og. Miss Mabelle Kelley, who has been busy all year with 
public engagements, coaching several plays and private 
pupils—three of whom are preparing for work at Emerson— 
sends greetings to the teachers and the Class of ’og. 
"08. Miss Bessie Beales writes:—Don’t neglect to formulate 
your ideas. If you wish to teach successfully in the 
great educational world you must be practical, and know why 
you do certain things, and what you are aiming at. The ideal 
is your inspiration and guide, but you must be able to bridge 
over the chasm between the ideal and the untaught student, 
by showing him how and why. And, in order to do this, you 
must know it first yourself. 

To those who are completing the Senior year, I should 
like to say—Do not be ina hurry. If it is possible at all, take 
the Post Graduate work. You will be able to digest and as- 
similate what you have been eagerly and rapidly consuming 
this year. 

There is no other work that requires time more than the 
work you have been studying. In the Post Graduate year you 
will come into closer conscious touch with the great under- 
lying principles and theories of our art, because you will be 
more able to comprehend them when the goal of graduation 
has been reached, and your mind is at rest sufficiently to 
realize what you have in your possession with which to teach, 
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and—what you have not, and must have, in order to adequate- 
ly meet the demands made upon you. 

Our work is idealistic, yet we must have “our feet upon 
the earth” if we are to truly teach. It is not enough that we 
have done these things ourselves, which we are about to 
teach; we must know why and how, or we waste valuable 
time in guessing, and bring our art into disrepute. 

This definite summing up can be most thoroughly done 
by an earnest, awakened student in the Post Graduate year— 
the year of preparation—not for graduation, but for teaching. 
If you are wise you will not miss it. 

My earnest wish for every Senior is, that she may have 
-the helpful and inspiring work of the Post Graduate course, 
so that she may gather up her forces, know both her weakness 
and her strength, and intelligently prepare to make a success 
of teaching. 

707. Miss Edna Fox, who is teaching in the high school at 
Quincy, Illinois, coached the Senior Class in the play 
“For Old Eli.” 


708. Miss Grace S. Reed had the honor of coaching one of 
the most successful grammar school plays the people of 
Long Branch, N. J., have seen. The play given was “Lhe 
Breach of Promise Case from Pickwick Papers.” 
704. Miss Alma Gitchel gave a dramatic recital at Granbury 
College, Granbury, Texas, where she is teacher of Ex- 
pression. She also coached the Senior Class in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” 
Flora Harriet Clifford was married on June Ist, to Mr. 
William Sumner Knapp, in Brookline, Mass. 
Ex-’10 Jessica M. Powers was married May 25th, to Mr. 
William Augustus Estes, in Randolph, Mass. 


> 


or. A notice came to the Magazine of the sudden death of 
Mrs. Florence L. Case, nee Florence Connife, who was 

formerly a graduate of Emerson. The Magazine extends its 

sympathy. 

’04. Miss Anna Tedmen presented her Junior Class in “The 
Adventure of Lady Ursula,’ by Anthony Hope, in the 

Orpheum Theatre at Fort Collins, Colorado. 
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05. Miss Olga H. White has been busy during the past win- 

ter giving recitals in the South. Her programs present 
a wide variety and, judging from the many favorable press 
notices, her success is assured. 


°08. Miss Emma Jewell Ross has met with great success as 
the Physical Director for women in the State College 
at Stillwater, Oklahoma. Through her efforts a fully 

equipped gymnasium is to be built next year. 

’04. Miss Mabel C. Dowsland returns to Hudson, N. Y., in 
September for her fourth year’s work. 


98. Mrs. Niver is still teaching Voice and Expression in the 
Institute at Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
Mr. John Merrill has just completed a busy year in Chi- 
cago, Ill. He has been lecturing on The Drama at the Uni- 
versity High School, and has also given readings of “Enoch 
Arden” with the Strauss music. 
Mr. Frederick H. Koch was married in Denver, on March 
24, to Miss Jean Hanigan. Mr. Koch is still teaching at the 
University of North Dakota, and expects to go to California 
for the summer, where he will serve as a member of the faculty 
of the summer session of the University of California. 
°88. On April 26, r910, Mr. J. L. Buxton, a former student 
of E. C. O., died at his home in Milford, Mass. Mr. 

Buxton was a close friend of the students even after he had 

left College, and his death will be deeply mourned by all who 

knew him. 

’98. Helen Gilmore was married to Mr. George Rayhorn 
Mock in Buffalo, N. Y. 

’96. Eva Bartlett Macey was married to Dr. Carl L. Watson 
in Boston, Mass. 

03. Mae Edna Morin was married to Mr. Edmond Butler in 
Albany, N. Y. 

’03. Edith M. Holbrook-Latham was married to Dr. Harry 

B. Soberheimer in New York, N. Y. 
07. Miss Marjorie E. Waxham died very suddenly at her 

home in Passaic, N. J. Her friends and classmates will 
hear of her death with great regret, as she was loved by all 
who knew her. 
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